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“Bur as WE ‘WERE ;|ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE)! GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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FLOWERS ON A GRAVE. 


BY H. H. 





L 

Wart sweeter thing to hear, through tears, 
than this, 

Of one who dies, that, looking on him dead, 

All men, with tender reverence gazed and 
said : 

“ What courtesy and gentleness were his! 

Our ruder lives, for years to come, will 
miss 

His sweet serenity which daily shed 

A grace we scarcely felt, so deep inbred 

Of nature was it! Loyalty which is 

So loyal as his loyalty to friends 

Is rare ; such purity is rarer still.” 

Yes, there is yet onesweeterthing! It ends 

The broken speech with sobs that choke and 
fill 

Our throats. 


* Alas! lost friend, we knew 
not how 


Thou badst won us to love thee, until now.” 


11 

Some lives are bright like torches, and their 
flame 

Casts flickering lights around, and changeful 
heats ; 

Some lives blaze like the meteor which 
fleets 

Across the sky; and some of lofty aim 

Stand out like beacon-lights. But never 
came, 

Or can, a light so satisfying sweet, 

As steady daylight, unperturbed, complete, 

And noiseless. 

Human lives we see, the same 

As this; their equilibrium so just, 

Their movement so serene, so still, small 
heed 

The world pays to their presence till in 
need 

It sudden finds itself. The darkness near, 

the precious life returning dust to dust, 

It recollects how noon and life were clear. 


1m. 

How poor is all that Fame can be or bring 
Although a generation feed the pyre, 

How soon dies out the lifeless, loveless, fire ! 


‘The king is dead!” “Hurrah! Long live 
the king!’ 

‘The poet breathes his last!” “ Who next 
will sing ?” 


The great man falls!” 
mount still higher ?”’ 

Oh! bitter emptiness of such desire, 

Earth holds but one true good, but one true 
thing, 

And this is it—to walk in honest ways 

And patient, and with all one’s heart belong 

In love unto one’s own. No death so strong 

That life like this he ever conquers, slays ; 

The centuries do it no hurt, no wrong: 

They are eternal Resurrection Days! 


————— 


THE REVIVAL WE NEzxD. 


““Who comes to 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Tre departure of the veteran Finney to 
ais rest and the return of Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey to their native shores both call 
ap to men’s ' minds’'at' once the word 
revival. The ascending Elijah of Oberlin, 
teaving his mantle to the returning kKlisha, 
aas entered upon his héavenly joys; and 
aot the least of these joys must be his dis- 
sovery of many sotils in Heaven whom bis 
labors brought thither. That one successful 
“revivalist” has gone, and that another 
ene, accompanied by his singing associate, 
has come to us, is very certain: but itis 
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not absolutely certain that a general and 
powerful awakening is to come with him. 
To human eye it looks probable. Good 
men and women are looking, longing, and 
earnestly praying for a néw Pentecost. 
But what kind of revival is most needed? 
What graces and forces of the Christian 
Church need most to be revived, what weak 
points need most to be strengthened, what 
broken walls require to be rebuilt? God 
knoweth best, and his ways are higher 
than our ways. But there are some things 
that we mortals can see, and, secing them, 
can strive to secure them. 

It is very certain that one thing which 
sensible men ought not to strive after isa 
mere outbreak of spasmodic excitement, 
kindled by artificial methods: All relig- 
fous awakenings must be attended with 
some degree of excitement. Peter and 
Jobn made no small stir in Jerusalem, as 
Brother Moody has made no small stir in 
London. But the excitement was an inci- 
dent, not an end. When the noise of the 
thunder and the rain had passed away, the 
blessings of the spiritual shower remain. 
Good men should neither seek after popu- 
lar excitement nor be afraid of it if it 
comes. The spiritual result is what should 
be aimed at, whether God shall order it in 
silence or amid violent demonstrations of 
gs feeling. 

here were some methods employed by 
the late President Finney in the days of 
his grandest success which were copied 
after the apostolic models and which can- 
not be easily improved. -He preached 
God’s Word, clear through and without 
flinching. Never muffling the Sword of the 
Spirit, he made it cut to the very marrow. 
Sometimes he indulged in extravagant 
phrases, and often rung changes upon the 
word ‘‘hell” until the oft-reiteration some- 
what cheapened its effect on the conscience. 
These were small blemishes upon a glorious 
work. Finney’s great aim was to make 
every hearer feel that he was a sinner 
against aholy God; that sin was exceeding 
henious and justly damovable; that sin 
should be abandoned straightway, and the 
sinner should turn immediately unto God, 


who would abundantly pardon him, 
through Jesus Christ as ® .complete 
Saviour. It was no scrimped and 


shallow gospel that our American Boan- 
erges preached; but a thorough depravity 
to be fled from and a thorough holiness of 
heart and life to be striven for. He put his 
plow in deep, clear under men’s secret 


motives, and it often made ripping work. . 


The conviction of personal ‘guilt produced 
by the Holy Spirit under’ Finney’s power- 
ful preaching was usually very acute and 
pungent. The conversions to a better life 
bore, usually, an impression as clean-cut 
as the stamp of the ‘die on a new dollar 


from the mint.’ Men of intellect and cul-_ 


ture were reached by his trenchant argu- 
ments. Skeptics were revolutionized. 
The standurd of daily life which he held 
up was a high and pure and manly and 
noble one. It demanded stern self-denial 
and proved its love of Jesus Christ by keep- 
ing his commandments. 

As a subordinate agency to the preaching 
of the Word, Mr. Finney employed the 
‘‘anxious seat” and the inquiry meeting, 
very much as Mr. Moody has employed the 
inquiry meeting in Great Britain. The two- 
fold object was spiritual direction im order: 
to immediate decision for Christ. Conver- 
sion was set forth not as an end, but only 
as the starting-point of a true and righteous 





life, with Heaven’s perfection asits goal. It 
is not to be wondered at that such methods 
wrought glorious results. Many of the 
best’'men and women of the last quarter of 
a century, who have led in Christian effort 
and in moral reforms, were the shining 
products of Charles G. Finney’s powerful 
ministry. 

We have outlined some of the chief 
characteristics of the preaching and the 
methods employed in the great revivals 


| from 1820 to 1840, because we believe that 


those same features deserve to be em- 
ployed again. Substantially, they have 
their fqundations in God’s Word and in 
the necessities of human nature, which 
are always the same. We need now 
more thorough study of God’s Word; 
and, what is far more important. still, 
a thorough keeping of God’s law. That 
law is no mofe obsolete than is the pre- 
cious ‘atoning blood of Calvary. The 
pulpit of our day needs to give greater 
emphasis to the guilt of sin and its inevi- 
table retributions. A sinner needs to know 
just what he now is before he is likely to 
seek to become better. Of a certain sort 
of mushy sentimentalism we have had 
enough and too much. May God teach all 
his-teachers how to teach dying souls the 
only way to Life. 

The révival we need is not only a revival 
of sounder scriptural preaching, but a 
revival of true Christian living. We have 
had quite a surfeit of the religion which 
luxuriates in the devout fervors of the 
prayer-meeting and the camp-ground, which 
sings sweet hymns and applauds sweet 
sermons, and then goes straight off to its 
money-grasping end its pleasure-seeking 
and its panderings to self and s\n. God 
forbid that we speak lightly of true spirit- 
ual emotion! But the Christianity which 
Christ demands is something deeper than a 
song or a sermon ora sacrament. It is the 
holy and the humble imitation of him- 
self. 

The revival, then, which we need isa 
revival of the religion which keeps God’s 
commandments ; which tells the truth and 
sticks to its promises; which pays twenty 
shillings to the pound; which cares more 
for a good character than a fine coat; which 
votes at the baliot-box in the same direc- 
tion that it prays; which denies ungodly 
lusts. and which can be trusted in every 
stress of temptation. A revival which 
will sweeten our homes and chast+n our 
press and purify our polil:cs and cleanse 
our business and commerce from roguery 
and rottenness would be a boon from 
Heaven, A revival which will bring 
not only a.Bible-knowledge, but a Bidle- 
conscience to all. is. what the land is dying 
for. ‘The world’s sorest want to-day 
is more Christ-like men and women. The 
preaching it needs is—more sermons in 


If our honored and. beloved countrymen, 
Moody and Sankey, have come to us 
freighted with such messages and aims 
and holy purposes, then may God give 
them an abundant entrance everywhere 
and ‘a mighty success. The field is ripe 
and ready for their sickles.. The Divine 
Spirit will surely attend them. God’s true 
_people will welcome them with prayers and 
eager sympathy. Scoffers may sneer and 
devils may rage; but the word of Jehovah 
will grow mightily and prevail. To /pre- 
pare for such a revival, let us be putting 
away sin from our hearts and be seeking 
an inflow of the Spirit of Jesus. 
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MOTHER AND BABY. 
BY MRS. REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


AT every resort this summer, from the 
crowded mountain hotel to thetent on the 
beach, whatever else was’ wanting, there 
was always to be found the inevitable baby, 
with its retainers, the mother in the chief 
place of servitude. It was mot by any 
means, as she supposed, regarded’ by the 
rest of the boarders as a boon, a something 
dropped from heavenly places: .There 
were growling andswearing enough in the 
other rooms when it shrieked all night 
with colic, and the interest of the old bach- 
elors in its teething or pink toes was not 
half so fervent as she fondly imagined. 
Yet they, with everybody else, crowded 
about her when she came out on the porch 
with itin the morning. She was a homely 
little woman, and the baby Kittle else than 
a long sweep of muslin drapery, witha 
round bald head atop; but there was a 
something in her face as she looked atit 
which drew every passer-by nearer and 
warmed his heart, just'as a message from 
his own home would have done, or a 
glimpse of the great mountains, or a sudden 
stirring song. It was the old picture of 
the mother and child, of which artiste 
never tire and which did so much to 
humanize the world for many centuries. 

No matter who this young mother may 
be, whether Laura in silk or Dolly the 
washerwoman, it is the love in her insig- 
nificant face which makes it rich and rare 
for us—the love and absolute faith in her 
child. Every woman. gives to her sickly, 
dull baby the royal title which Germany 
found for her master thinker—he is the 
Only One. Into whatever wrecks life may 
fall for her in the future, he is certain—a 
rock to build upon, no sandy foundation. 

We all knew her a year or two ago, and 
laughed at her, perhaps. She was Portia 
then, wooed by Bassanio or John, listening 
to Colin’s story of love over the barnyard 
gate. We laughed at her; but there was a 
pathetic break in our laughter, after all—a 
remembrance that something which was 
very real and eonobling to this girl and 
her lover had once been ennobling and 
real to us and was now but. a fantastie, 
silly dream. Like ‘‘ali mankind,” we 
loved a lover for the sake of what we 
ourselves had lost; we jested with the girl, 
perhaps, but tenderly. Since she was a 
baby, she never had seemed to need care 
s0 much, to be so worthy of reverence. 
We knew that her lover was no Bassanio 
or Colin; but a very ordinary, dull young 
fellow, and notat all the ideal paragon before 
whom she abased herself and worshiped, 
and we knew that Some day she would be 
forced to look at him through onr eyes. 

This summer her busband was with 
her; but she does not yet look at him 
with anybody’s eyes but her owa. She 
has not reached the solid ground of mar- 
riéd life when love is no longer a passion of 
emotion or sensibility, but a sure posses- 
sion, founded upon countless sympathies 
and cares, daily troubles borne together, 
and sacrifices borne for each other. She is 
passing through that first cloudy weather 
when the wife expects to receive the old 
lover-like devotion, and the husband is 
trying to settle down into the jog-trot, serv- 
sceable affection, warranted to wear for a 
life-time. She has just discovered that he 
can live apart from her, if need be, for a 





day ora week very comfortably ; that be 
has pursuits, opinions, business which lie 
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wholly outside of any circuit enclosed by 
a wedding-ring. She has good sense enough 
to know that he ought to have them, that 
his plan of martied life is: broader, more 
practical, more posdible thaw hers ; but the 


shock is not softened by sll this sound ; bap 
sense. ‘The pang is thexpressibly bitter to 
the foolish soul in finding that @he ig not. 


‘ the whole of his life—in fact, is but a very 
stall part of it. 

At least, she thinks she is everything to 
her baby. He will never fail her. She 
holds the little uneasy being close, quite 
secure of it. Is it not bone of ber bone 
and flesh of her flesh? She spends half of 
her time building its future, and does not 
stint her material in the building either— 
takes hold of fame, fortune, the world, 
Heaven itself. They all seem to her.to have 
been created solely for the service of this 
purblind ten pounds of humanity. 

In twenty or thirty years from now the 
boy will stand further apart from her than 
the husband, No matter how exception- 
ally tender a son nor how careful of her 
gray hairs he may be, she will know by 
that time that her service for him is nearly 
ended. Even her plans for bim were folly. 
Neither fame nor honor of any kind came 
for himat her call. He is » humdrum, 
erdinary man, with a wife, ehildren, 
friends, business—a world of bis own, into 
which she seldom enters. 

Was her first love folly, then, and her 
mother’s love idle and a delusion? The 
hopes and feelings of the little woman, 
that were so pure and true that they made 
her fair once in the coarsest eyes—were 
they given her but for disappointment? Is 
that inexorable destiny of which callow 
poets and school-girls talk so familiarly a 
real. power, that wears a malign smile 
while it turns a poor woman’s beroes into 
wooden dummies, gives her indifference or 
neglect for her worship, or leaves a dead 
body in her arms, instead of the husband 
and child who were life to her? The 
mother’s story is not a unique one. Nota 
man or woman reads it to-day who, if they 
live long enough, will not find it repeated 
in theirown. When they are gray-haired 
they will acknowledge that there is 
not a single plan of their youth 
which bas been wholly suceessful, no 
pleasure as bright as its promise; and, 
should their~ loved ones bave given them 
heart-achesin no other way, they will give 
the keenest stab at the last by laying down 
one by one each in his dark, narrow house, 
regardless of the mother, wife, and child 
they leave behind, and remain irrevocably 
deaf and silent to them forever. 

Yet the old mother, with husband and 
children lost to her, is neither morbid nor 
rebellious: A tenderer love beams from 
her aged face and securer faith shines 
from her dim eyes; a higher crown of 
peauty rests on ber white head than when 
she was betrothed or mother. The loved 
ones are gone, but love itself is left; like 
the apostles on the mount, having lifted up 
her eyes, she sees no man save Jesus only. 
When we see ber happy, humble faith, we 
know why its eartbly half-reflections given 
to lover and child were so beautiful and 
helpful to us. 

The tree of which the cross was made 
had its season of blossom and fruit under 


summer skies; but who took any note of 
either ? It was only when as bare wood, 
cut by the sharp knife, it held the Saviour 
that it became a sign of hope and salvation, 
forever dear and beautiful in the eyes of the 
world 


THE OLD CATHOLIC UNION CON- 
FERENCE IN BONN. 


BY PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 








THE second day’s proceedings, Friday, 
13th, were opened by an address of Dr. 
Dillinger, which took up nearly the half 
of the morning session. It was specially 
aimed at the Oriental delegates, who re- 
ceived additional strength by the arrival of 
Archbishop Lycurgus, of Syra and Tenos— 
the same who a few years ago made a visit 
to England and received considerable 
attention from the dignitaries of the Estab- 
lished Church and the Anglo-Greek section 
of the High Church party. Before the 
year 1870, said Dr. Dillinger, the Ori- 
entals were treated by the Roman Church, 
even by the Inquisition, simply as schis- 
matics, not as heretics, In passing over to 
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Rome they were not required to abjure or 
recant, but only to subscribe the Tridentive 
Confession. But now it is declared to be : 


heresysto deny the new Vatidan dogmas u 

thea te dominion of the over 8 
Gbristians and his doctrinal infale 

ibn This change amounts toe revolu- my: 


“tion, t viftually condemng®boleebarches, ‘ 
‘Anclading the Gallican. 


Dupin, 
Launoy, and others, 6f whom the Roman 
Church was proud in former days, would 
be branded as heretics if they tatght now 
what they openly taught in their lives. 
Bossuet is worse than an ordinary heretic 
—a hereticus dogmatizans ; since he devoted 
the best part of his strength to the defense 
of the four Gallican articles, By the 
two Vatican articles of faith two new her- 
esies are created and a reunion of the 
Roman and Greek churches is made impos- 
sible, The Vatican Church can admit 
union only on condition of absolute subjec- 
tion to an infallible Pope. 

Moreover, by these new dogmas the doc- 
trine of freedom of conscience is made a 
heresy and the principle of persecution is 
sanctioned. If the Roman Church does 
not persecute now, it is owing to prudence 
or to external circumstances. I have been 
Roman Catholic professor of church his- 
tory for fifty years, and have uniformly 
taught that itis not the doctrine(although it 
has often been the practice) of the Roman 
Catholic Church to appear to oppress and 
persecute dissenters. The Catholic divines 
of Germany and England taught the same, 
while those of Spain and Italy differed. 
But by the decrees of 1870 all the decrees 
of former Popes against heretics are made 
ijufallible, and every Roman divine must 
teach hereafter that the employment of 
force against religious dissenters is right 
and, under favorable circumstances, a duty. 
As a matter of fact, all Christian churches 
have more or less persecuted when they 
had the power. The Mennonites and 
Quakers* might plead exemption, since 
they never bad a chance to persecute. 
But the Oriental churches have never 
taught the doctrine of persecution. The 
connection of tbis doctrine with the 
Vatican decrees is evident from the pub- 
lications of the Jesuiis and their chief 
organ, the Civilid Cattolica, and from the 
recent canonization of two persecutors— 
Archbishop Josephat yon Plock, who in 
the sixteenth century was the chief instru- 
ment for the suppression of the Greek 
Church in Poland, and of the obscure 
Spaniard, Peter Arbues, who in the same 
century, on account of his severity in per- 
secuting heretics, was killed by the rela- 
tives of his victims. 

Since 1870, then, the Christian world 
is divided into two great masses—180,000,- 
000 Romanists, and the same or a larger 
number of those who oppose Papal abso- 
lutism and infallibility. It cannot be 
supposed that all those 180,000,000 really 
believe in the infallibility of a mortal man. 
They have provisionally or apparently 
accepted the dogma; but, if my knowledge 
and experience as an old reader and teacher 
of history is worth anything, we stand on 
the eve of great changes. It is impossible 
that the Vatican decrees can become the 
rule of thought for 180,000,000 of Chris- 
tians, especially those who belong to the 
most civilized nations. The inflammable 
material is abundant, and it needs only a 
spark to bring about a universal conflagra- 
tion. Then it will become manifest 
whether Catholics believe as fully the 
infallibility of the Pope as the existence of 
God, according to the astounding declara- 
tion of Archbishop Manning. ‘I bave 
always denied the infallibility of the Pope, 
and the right of the Pope, or even of the 
Church at large, to make new articles of 
faith; and yet I was never called to ac- 
count or censured by Rome or by my 
bishop during the fifty years of my aca- 
demic career. But now the very opposite 
has taken place. The authority of the 
Pope is put in the place of the old quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus ered- 
ttum est, and it is declared to be dangerous 
to search into the history of the past in 
order to test a new doctrine. 





* Dr. D. might have added the Baptists, Methodists, 
Moravians, Irvingites, and all Protestant denomin- 
ations of more recent origin. Congregati 
cannot be entirely exempted, owing to their treat- 
ment of the Quakers, Baptists, and Romanists in New 
England m the 17th century, 
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read eect a 
from the Greek 
Fathers, down to Maximus and John of 
Damascus, which seem to favor a com- 


of the Fathers. 
number of iain) 


promise. He fully admitted the injustice 
of the attempt of the Latins to force the 
Filioque on the Greeks, but begged them to 
remember that we can never exhaust the 
ocean of the Divine Being and are here 
only stammering like children. 

Ossinin, of St. Petersburg, asked that 
the passages of the Nicene Fathers must 
be understood in their connection and in 
opposition to the Pneumatomachian heresy. 

Bishop Reinkens begged the Conference 
to keep in view the aim of peace, and to 
distinguish between what is dogma and 
what is theological speculation, He could 
only advocate cecumenical truth before 
his synod, but no particular theory. 

Jantzschew, of St. Petersburg: The 
Russian theologians unanimously bold (1) 
that the divine nature or being is the same 
in the three persons and that each person 
possesses all the divine attributes ; (2) that 
each person bas a distinctive peculiarity— 
the Father, and he alone, is the fountain 
(x2yn, fons) and principle of the Godhead; 
the Son is eternally begotten of the Father 
alone; the Holy Ghost eternally proceeds 
from the Father alone. The Sonhas no part 
in the origination of the subsistence (the 
irdp&c) of the Holy Spirit, but in his mani- 
festation and operation the Spirit proceeds 
or, rather, shines forth both from the Father 
and the Son. 

Profs. Damalas and Rhossis, of Athens, 
spoke ina similar strain. The former ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with the Scripture 
statement. 

Ddllinger: We agree to the extent of 
three-fourths. The remaining one-fourth 
we better leave to a select committee of 
conference, to which the Orientals, the 
Old Catholics, and the Anglo-Americans 
may select two members each. Agreed. 

In the afternoon session Dr. Dillinger 
reported in English the result of the con- 
ference with the Orientals, which had 
brought them more than half way to a sat- 
isfactory understanding, and asked the 
Anglicans to nominate two members for 
the committee of conference. They nomi- 
nated three—Canon Liddon, Rev. F. Mey- 
rick, and Rev. R. Nevin, of Rome—the 
first two to represent the Church of En- 
gland, the last the Episcopal Church of 
America. Canon Liddon proposed the 
Bishop of Gibralter in his place. But he de- 
clined serving, for two reasons—first, be- 
cause he felt little interest in the dead con- 
troversy of the Filiogue and would prefer 
more practical subjects for discussion ; and, 
secondly, because he could only advocate 
Scripture language for a union formula. 

Canon Liddon and Dean Howson pro- 
posed compromise formulas, which were 
afterward set aside. Several others made 
addresses, but without leading to any re- 
sult. 

Dr. Déllinger aiieae that the prospects 
are brightening. The Orientals are willing 
to admit an eternal relation between the 
Son and the Spirit—in verbdis simus faciles. 

Dr. Schaff, in a short speech, observed 
that, without belonging to the inner circle 
of this Conference, he wished it success, as 
one of the several ways in which the great 
problem and idea of Christian union and 
Church confederation was now struggling 
into manifestation ; that a full agreement in 
the theological conception of the procession 
of the Holy Spirit and the whole inexhaust- 
ible mystery of the Trinity seemed to him 
impossible and unnecessary and undesir- 
able; that there is an essential difference 
between dogma and theologumenon, bet ween 
an article of faith and theological specula- 
tion ; that agreement in the Scripture state- 
ment that the Holy Ghost ‘‘ proceeds from 
the Father ” and is “ sent by the Father and 
the Son ” is sufficient for dogma and union; 
that the Church has no right to go beyond 
the Bible im her doctrinal. symbols; that 
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On Saturday morning the committee of 
conference— consisting of Dr. Ddllinger, 
Bishop Reinkens, and Prof. Laagen, on the 
part of the Old Catholics, Canon Liddon, 
Rev. Messrs. Meyrick and Nevin, on the 
part of the Anglo-Americans, and three 
Orientals—held a private meeting... __, 

In the afternoon the fifth public session 
was held. Dr. Déllinger reported from the 
committee that they had made a beginning 
of an agreément, and hoped to conclude 
the work on Sunday and Monday. It has 
been objected, he said, that it was hopeless 
to settle a controversy of a thousand. years 
in afew hours. But the history of great 
religious aotagonisms shows that there 
comes a time of exhaustion or that the 
causes of the controversy are removed. 
The Arian controversy lasted till the sev- 
enth century among the Germanic nations 
of the West, and then the Nicene ortho- 
doxy took root in the general conviction of 
the Church. The Vatican decrees, have 
changed the situation and removed the 
hierarchical ambition out of the Fiélioque 
controversy. We have only to deal here 
with the religious and theological aspects. 
We have no political motives or aims. 
Theologians have, formerly, not made a 
sufficient account of the difference between 





what is dogma of faith and what is scho-°* 


lastic opinion or speculation. We should 
not forget that the Christian world is ap- 
proaching a gigantic struggle between faith 
and infidelity, between religion and ma- 
terialism. All the treasures of Christian 
civilization are at stake. We tremble for 
the issue of this threatening conflict. In 
view of this common danger, let us not over- 
rate the mioor theological differences of a 
pugnacious, minutely metaphysical, and 
intolerant age. In the Councils of Lyons 
and Florence hierarchical and doctrins) 
forgeries introduced hopeless confusion. 
Now we know what fs genuine and what is 
false. 

Dr. D. then laid four articles before the 
meeting in which an agreement has been 
effected : 

1. We adopt the ecumenical symbols 
and dogmatic definitions of the ancient Un- 
divided Church concerning the procession 
of the Holy Spirit. 

2. We agree that the Fitioque is an un- 
authorized addition. 

8. We confess the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost as taught by the Fathers of the Un- 
divided Church. 

4, We reject all idea of two principles in 
the Godhead. 

Dr. D. accompanied these theses with 
some explanatory remarks about the mean: 
ing and extent of the ccumenical con- 
sensus and the usurpation of the Filioqus, 
which was doubly wrong because it added 
a human word toa word of our Lord, and 
because it was carried by the Western 
Church alone, without eyen asking the 
consent of the East. By this admission we 
rectify an old wrong. It is simply an act 
of historical justice. 

Dr. Overbeck (first a Roman Catholis, 
then a German Protestant, then an Angli- 
can, and now a Russo-Greek) threatened to 
throw a brand of discord into the discus- 
sion by raising the question of the number 
of the Gcumenical Councils, ‘well knowing 
that the Anglicans would not accept the 
Seventh (cumenical Council, which en 
dorsed the worship of saints and images. 
Dr. D. rather indignantly repelled this 
peTaBacce eig GAAo yévoc; reserving, however, 
a back door in the remark that the decree 
of the Seventh Council was not a decree of 
faith, but of worship and discipline. 

The ‘articles were agreed to without @ 
formal vote. 

Dr. Dédllinger then took up the sore 
question of Anglican ordination, and tried 
to convince the Orientals of its validity, 
with what effect remains to be seen. He 
went fully into the facts of Parker's 
“ordination and the essential features of 
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what constitutes the ordinance. But the 
Orientals regard ordination as one of the 
seven mysteries or sacraments, and itis not 
likely that the Church of England will 
ever commit itself to thisdoctrine. It was 
evident that the Anglican members present 
disliked this subject very much. They did 
not want the question to be raised at all, 
being fully convinced of the unbroken apos- 
tolical succession of their episcopal order. 

In my next and last letter I shall present 
a summary of the last speeches of Dr. Dél- 
linger and of the final result of the Confer- 
ence, which closed this evening. 

BONN, GERMANY, August 16th, 1875. 





CHRIMHILDE’S TREASURES. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
° 








Count ConraD gat in his castle tower 
And leaned bis head on his mailéd hands, 
As he gazed below on the leaguering foe, 
Who battered his walls and spoiled his 
lands. 


‘“*T can do no more: nota crust is left, 
My men lie starved by the donjon keep; 
Sweet Chrimhilde alone gives forth no groan, 
As she rocks ber boyon her breast asleep. 


** If they were but saved !’’ and, as he sighed, 
He heard her low footstep on the stair, 
And his stout ‘heart bled as he turned his 
head 
To hide the trace of his blank despair. 


There gleamed a hope in her sunken eye, 
As she dropped at his side with a gesture 
fond, 
And sought in a way that would bide no nay 
For leave to pass to the hosts beyond. 


* Our archers perish—bare ten are left, 
And strengthless they to draw the bow; 
But, if we must yield, first grant thy shield, 
Nor question the errand on which I go. 


**T'll seek the besieger in his camp, 
And hither will haste with his reply : 
Thine honor, be sure, is well secure 
With her who would live for thee or die.’’ 


The Count looked up with a vacant air, 
As the slow “nay” rose to his lips so wan; 
And he flung his arm as to clasp from harm 
The tender pleader, but she was gone. 


And ere he could order his wildered thought 
‘The postero opened and closed again, 

And he saw in affright, with a pennon white, 
His Chrimhilde glide o’er the tented plain. 


“By the pity of God, your grace !” she cried, 
And on unchallenged her way she went, 

All weak as she was, till her step had pause 
In front of the startled chieftain’s tent, 


As the sunset glinted her golden hair, 
And her blue eyes lifted to intercede, 
To the soldier it seemed as if he dreamed 
That the Motherof Christ bad come to 
plead. 


And stately she stood as stands a queen 
Who sovranly makes her mandates known: 
“T have come to yield this dinted shield, 
Sir Baron, if thou the terms wilt own. 


“Count Conrad’s castle shall hence be thine 
If out of the garrison’s chosen men, 
Who have nobly fought, as the noblest 
ought, 
Thou passest in freedom only ten. 


* Count Conrad's riches shall fill thine hands 
If forth thou grantest me leave to take 
Some treasures I hold priced over gold. 
Now promice it, for thy knighthood’s 
sake.” ; 


The Baron, all dazed by her royal mien 
And awed by her beauty, nothing loth 

To answer a prayer so seeming fair, 
Sware on the battered shield his oath. 


“ And now my treasures, they are but twain, 
Husband and child—thou grantest so ?” 
She paused: for reply in the Baron’s eye 
There sparkled a tear, as he bade her go. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
THE ADAMIC RACE, 


BY PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D. 





AsmDE from the sublime rationality of 
the biblical narrative of creation, the har- 
mony and integrity of our Christian theol- 
ogy demand that we receive the opening of 
Genesis, with its account of the first man, 
as we do the opening of Matthew, with his 
story of the birth and conception of the 
Second Adam, or the opening of John, with 
its announcement of the Incarnate Word. 
It has been thought best, nevertheless, to 
treat this subject of the early humanity 
solely on the grounds afforded by the voice 
or silence of secular history, Everything 
goes to show that there was something 
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great in the beginning of the present 
Adamic race. There is a distinct separa- 
tion between it and the dark prehistorical. 
Whether we estimate its date at 2,500, or 
3,000, or 4,000 years before Christ, it opens 
splendidly. We are presented with a pic- 
ture of a hum. race, very strong, very 
majestic, and possessed by a vast ambition; 
very wicked, too, it must be confessed, but 
with a religiou; line of contemplative theo- 
sophists, standing apart from the rest and 
devoutly “‘ walking with God.” 

History begins with man doing great 
things. The first we know of him he is 
founding empires, building cities, quarry- 
ing granite stones for memorial pyramids, 
hewing from the rocks colossal human 
forms of awful sublimity, laying the found. 
ations of vast and solemn temples or of 
heavenward-soaring Babel towers. As 
though with a consciousness of having 
emerged not long before from the darkness 
of an antepast eternity, they seem deter- 
mined that their historical memory shall 
never again perish from the earth. An 
awful impression has been made upon 
them bya late diluvial catastrophe. As 
pictured on the Assyrian tablets, it seems 
to stand like a dark curtain drawn before 
the frontal gates of their historical memory 
and closing the view to all but a few 
glimpses of a brief primeval state, with its 
transient vision of a lost Paradise. They 
would make themselves independent of 
Heaven, as the human race has ever since 
been striving to do, though in less heroic 
ways. These early men would accomplish 
it by sheer boldness and strength. Titan- 
like, they would reach the skies and be as 
gods—an idea very unscientific, indeed, 
but still evidence of a great humanity. 
There is nothing like it in the presavageiom 
of the geological ages or in the ever-sink- 
ing postsavageism of modern times, 

Another feature of this new-born hu- 
manity is most significant. They claimed 
to be heaven-descended, they were bené 
Elohim, ‘‘Sons of God,” or ‘‘Sons of the 
gods”; they were dwyeveic, “divine 
born”; they had been inspired by a 
heavenly breatb, a divine spark had min- 
gled with their clay. It manifests a con- 
sciousness, from whatever source derived, 
of superhuman origin—a tradition, to say 
the least, of man’s recent introduction 
upon the earth. 

These things, thus showing themselves 
in the very frontispiece of history, do not 
favor the idea of any such slow rise as we 
have before alluded to, or of any inclined 
plane, steep or gradual, by which the transi- 
tion was made. No less opposed to it is 
the evidence of language. Here too are 
these unmistakable signs of abruptness, of 
sudden formation, of early finish, of 
unyielding permanence in the spiritual 
structure of certain very early tongues, 
maintaining itself against the ceaseless 
flowing of the mere vocal elements. 
There are, moreover, the wonderful classi- 
fications of language, found most fresh 
and vital in their primitive stages as 
known to us, resisting alike the decompo- 
sition to which savageism is ever tending 
and the disarrangement of ideas that comes 
from the confusing copiousness of an un- 
sound civilization, They stand first in 
human speech. They are before words. 
The things to be named, whether sensible 
or spiritual, were to be classified, set in 
some kind of order before the mind, in 
order that names might be given to them. 
What wisdom helped man here? How- 
ever slightingly some eminent philologists 
may treatit, this is, indeed, the great mys- 
tery of language. The universal must in 
some way have preceded the particular at 
{ts earliest formation. Words are names 
of thoughts, of what we think about 
things, rather than of things themselves, 
or of objects as individual. When this 
distinction between the general and the 
particular first dawns upon the soul then 
speech begins. It can properly have no 
stages. Whether, therefore, we take Adam 
as generic oras denoting a primus homo, 
there was a time 

“ When man to reason woke from clay ”— 
when that which was “ psychical,” animal, 
‘* of. the earth earthy,” first became pneu- 
matical or a true spiritual being. It is then, 
it may be said, that Nature wakes with him. 
In that first supersensual light ‘‘ it is trans- 
formed ag clay by the seal (Job xxxyiil, 





14) and stands forth as a garment.” The 
tapestry is turned. Its upper side is shown, 
and now, instead of the ragged threads 
sticking out, without form or order, there 
present themselves the glorious figures. In 
other words, Nature puts on her new face. 
Instead of a chaos of unrelated things, as 
they seem to the animal gaze, there now 
appear ideas, forms significant, universals, 
binding together the confused individual- 
ities and giving them a meaning. There 
is seen everywhere the unum in multis, the 
one in many, which is the real thing, mak- 
ing things to be truly things, res, realities, 
objects of thought—of spiritual perception. 
These are the things about which we wish 
to talk and for which we need the divine 
gift of rational speech. Whence came this 
new classifying instinct? Tosuch question 
we cen only answer in the formula of the 
pious Mussulman: ‘‘God knows.” Had 
not something visited us from above, no 
mere gazing on individual things would 
have ever raised itself to a bigher plane of 
contemplation. " 

The theory of slow and imperceptible 
ascent cannot explain the difficulties that 
‘confront us. Sucha rise, however small 
the angle, must bave had a beginning some- 
where, and this could only have been some 
essential change in the then human status. 
Why has man alone thus moved on, after 
remaining so long stationary? Why have 
not some others of his old bestial associates 
also taken a start and made history? Why 
have they never spoken? As far as the 
organs of articulation are concerned, if 
nothing else were lacking, the bull, with 
his strong, flexible tongue and his resound- 
ing palatal roof, far excels man. With 
what roaring gutturals, with what sonorous 
labials, with what an ore rotundo of taurine 
eloquence would he talk to us, could he see 
in Nature what man beholds! Somewhere 
comes in the supernatural, and, as far as 
the theological wonder is concerned, it 
matters little where we place it. 

The change must have been sudden, for 
any movement may be so Called as esti- 
mated from such a standpoint of incalcu- 
lable ages. Logically, the difference is as 
nothing. The great clock of eternity 
strikes, at last, the hour. The command is 
given, the Word goes forth, and the grand 
march begins. Let us not cheat ourselves 
with names. Wherein would such a move- 
ment be less wonderful, Jess suggestive of 
a higher plane of power from whence a 
higher agent had waited its time than 
anything we may call a creation or reno- 
vation made about 6,000 years ago? 

Attention has been mainly confined to 
two early nations, the Assyrian and the 
Egyptian. There are two others in some 
most important respects still more worthy 
of our notice, though seemingly of less 
account territorially. Of one of these, the 
Jews, the Abrahamic, or the purer Shemit- 
ic, there is no need of speaking here more 
specially. Of the Phenicians it may be 
said that, though not appearing in history 
quite as early as the peoples on the Nile 
or the Euphrates, they are coeval with 
those first accounts of human doings that 
link themselves, without any decided his- 
torical break, with the events of our own 
day. According to the tradition related by 
themselves to Herodotus, their most 
ancient station was on tbe shores of the 
Persian Gulf, or near that early camp of 
Shinar whence parted the great streams of 
human migration—all of them, at least, 
that took a southern and westerly direc. 
tion. Thence, following some intimation 
of a more convenient channel for their 


commercial instincts, they pass, by 
some unknown route, to the head of 
the Mediterranean: ‘‘the Entry of 


the Sea,” the Prophet Ezekiel calls 
it, “the Mart of the Peoples for the 
many Isles.” They are the first to 
venture on ships and traverse the wayless 
deep. Here was a new thing upon this 
old earth. The geological man had never 
dreamed of such a daring deed. Ages had 
passed away, but the sight of the ocean 
had roused in him no interest, no curiosity, 
no emotion, no vocal expression, saye, 
perhaps, some wild, savage shout of won- 
der, like the dog’s “‘ baying the moon” or 

” ‘The wolf’s long how! from Onalaska’s shore.” 
From the edges of the dark forest or from 
the lofty promontories had he looked 
forth upon the wide waters, spreading out 
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before his idealess sense, or upon the dim, 
distant, shadowy isle, with its attractive 
interest, so alluring to an onward move- 
ment, so full of an awakening power for 
beings with an instinctive desire to pierce 
the boundaries of the unknown. It was 
some such far-off vision of Cyprus, as seen 
by the Adamic man from the coast of Pal- 
estine, that gave a start to that early west- 
ern movement which has so steadily gone 
on, unchecked by the wide Atlantic, and 
reaching even to our own day. But no 
such interest had ever led this prehistoric 
savage to trust himself amid the stormy 
waves. Heroism, romance, adventure 
were to him feelings and ideas unknown. 
Such thoughts might as soon have occurred 
to the hyenaor the bear. From the earli- 
est period at which the Mediterranean had 
received anything like the configuration it 
now holds had it flowed on, connecting 
islands, capes, and mainlands, presenting 
the most tempting means of communication 
to beings capable of turning to account such 
advantages; but no “ sea-wandering, flaxen- 
winged cars of the deep,” as the Greek 
poet so pictorially describes them, hadever 
whitened itsinterwinding waters. Nocom- 
merce had ever given animation to its lonely 
shores, A cheerless solitude had brooded 
o’er its surface, tossed, indeed, by many a 
tempest, but, as far as any living inter- 
course was concerned, as silent as those 
wan plains of our sad satellite to which 
the earliest scientific conjecture gave the 
pame of seas. How quickly was this ap- 
pearance transform by the bold pioneer- 
ing ‘‘ Sons of Javan,” on theirearly way to 
fonia and the regions beyond; whilst the 
Pheenicians, still retaining their domicile 
at“ the Entry of the Sea,” immediately 
followed, and even outstripped them with 
their commerce! Most rapid must have 
been the commencement of a movement 
still felt after thousands of years, though 
all the centuries that have intervened, even 
to the present time, are but as yesterday in 
comparison with the uneventful, unhistoric 
ages during which the wretched Troglo- 
dyte, whom some pronounce our ancestor, 
stretched out his aimless, unprogressive 
existence upon earth. 

“ By these were the isles of the Gentiles 
divided in their Jands.” The graphic lan- 
guage of the old account is instinct with 
the feelings of newness and rapidity. Still 
we cannot help acknowledging its natural- 
ness. It has always been so. The move- 
ment of the human world, thus initiated, 
has ever had its alternating starts, its rap- 
idly-executing fits of impulse. Peoples, 
like individuals, do more, live more, some- 
times, in periods comparatively brief than 
at others in the longest times that lack 
the stimulating influence or the energetic 
human material. The keeping this thought 
in mind would greatly modify our views 
in respect to certain alleged chronological 
intervals, their sufficiency or insufficiency 
for the quantity of historical action as- 
signed to them. Even in our own more 
modern history there are such rousing 
periods. We would have called them 
mythical had they been more remotely 
parted from us, and would have looked 
upon their alleged heroic actors as we 
regard ‘‘ the giants,” the Nephilim, or “ dis- 
tinguished men,” the anshé shem, or ‘‘ men 
of renown” of the old Scriptures. If the 
early migrations were very rapid, so have 
been later epochs of adventure and dis- 
covery. The ‘“‘Middle Agis” had gone 
back in their geography. The map of 
“the Venerable Bede” contains less than 
that of Ptolemy. Pliny knew more of the 
world than professors in the Sorbonne. 
But in forty years after the inspiration 
imparted to Columbus had given its new 
impulse to the age Cape Horn had been 
doubled, the globe circumnavigated, and 
the isles of the Pacific added to our knowl- 


edge. It was because God’s time for it 
had come. Now, the early founding of 
the Egyptian state so soon after the Flood 
was not more wonderful than this, and, in 
view of it, even the shorter Hebrew chro- 
nology becomes the more credible reckon- 
ing. They were “giants” in those days. 
It all depends upon our estimate of this 
early humanity. Such low savages as are 
arbitrarily painted by Lubbock never 
could have doneit. They would not have 
accomplished it even to this day. The 
standard, however, has no application to 
men like thoge that appear in the Hebrew 
Scriptures or on the most ancient monu- 


ments—Egyptian, Babylonian, or Assyrian, 
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A TRIBUTE T0 PRESIDENT FIN- 
NEY. 


BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D.B 








NEARLY every thoughtful man who has 
honestly tried to make something of him- 
self and of his opportunities, for the glory 
of God and for the good of his fellow-men, 
whether on a large or on a small scale, has 
felt the inspiring influence of one or more 
superior minds to whom he has been in- 
debted for direction at formative crises in 
life. With this man it was the pastor under 
whose ministry he sat in youth; with that it 
was the admired teacherin the academy or 
college; with a third it was the professor 
of commanding power in the theological 
seminary; with a fourth it was a favorite 
and quickening author. If I may be per- 
mitted to refer to my own experience, I 
should say that Mr. Finney was one of four 
leading men to whom I have felt chiefly 
indebted for the direction of thought and 
the inspiration of life. In order of time he 
was the third, and his influence began 
several years before I made his personal 
acquaintance ot had opportunity to hear 
him in the pulpit, and was exerted through 
his volumes, ‘* Lectures on Revivals,” ‘ Ser- 
mons on Important Subjects,” and “ Lec- 
tures to Professing Christians,” and his 
sermons published in the Oberlin Hvangelist. 
These publications found me a young Chris- 
tian and student, eager to understand truth 
and to learn duty, and they gave mea 
definite conception of two things—what it 
was to be a decided follower of Christ and 
what it was to aim distinctly and intelli- 
gently at winningsouls. At thesame time, 
the clear-cut, self-consistent New School 
theglogy of the man was eminently in- 
spiring, and aided to form independent 
habits of thought, since many New School 
men feared to think out their own system 
logically. His bold utterances on all sub- 
jects, doctrinal or practical, and his strict 
subordination of everything to the end to 
which, as a minister of Christ, he had 
devoted his life made an impression which 
nothing has effaced or even dimmed. I 
count it a great benefit to have been early 
brought into contact with the thoughts of 
such aquickening mind. They worked out 
a straight path through life, and, when I 
entered the ministry, served to give single- 
ness to my aim and to aid in repelling 
temptations Which always assaila thorough 
ministerial integrity. Nor was this effect 
hindered because on some points I could 
not bring myself to agreement with Mr. 
Finney. Honesty and devotion were just 
as conspicuous whether his opinions seemed 
correct or not, for both his philosophy and 
his exegesis were sometimes at fault. 

In those days Mr. Finney was not in 
general honor. Rather might it be said 
that he was in general disrepute in our 
denomination; for the ministers at large 
had little sympathy with the abolitionism 
or the entire sanctification views of the 
Oberlin brethren, while the leading influ- 
ences were decidedly antagonistic. It so 
happened that when a council was called 
in Boston for my ordination and installa- 
tion, in January, 1843, Mr. Finney was 
holding a series of meetings at Marlboro’ 
Chapel, receiving no sympathy from any 
clerical quarter. One of the questions put 
the candidate by a leading pastor of 
Boston was: ‘‘If this council shall see fit 
to ordain and install you, will you admit 
Mr. Finney to your pulpit?” But when 
the candidate instantly replied that he 
expected to be installed with the same 
rights, precisely, with which each pastor 
present had been installed, among which 
was that of deciding whom to admit to his 
pulpit, the new test of fellowship was 
wisely dropped. The bitterness of the 
opposition to Mr. Finney at that time may 
be understood when it is stated that, as the 
candidate referred to the Oberlin ministers 
as ** brethren,” a prominent Boston pastor 
exclaimed : ‘* They are not brethren. They 
are aliens.” When Mr. Finney learned of 
these unchristian expressions not a word 
of anger or of recrimination passed his 
lips. He took it quietly, as part of the dis- 
cipline of life. The two men bave now 
both passed to the better world, where it 
is to be hoped that the Master bas assured 
them that they are really brethren. It was 
this experience which made my soul dis- 
solye in joyful tears when, in 1871, the 





National Council met at Oberlin, and I 
heard one of that very Boston Council 
utter, as moderator, a noble tribute to those 
brethren, and introduce to the body Mr. 
Finney, who was received with an instant 
uprising of the vast assembly, and who 
proceeded to address them on the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost! And such was the 
effect that he was requested to preach upon 
the topic on the next Sunday, which he 
did, with marked power. One only needs 
to live long enough to see truth triumph! 

In the wiater of 1851-52, after I had re- 
moved to Hartford, Conn., the church of 
which I was pastor, with my concurrence, 
but not originally at my suggestion, invited 
Mr. Finney to come and conduct revival 
efforts. There had been no pervasive reviv- 
al in the city fora number of years, and 
theological differences between several of 
the pastors and Dr. Bushnell, reaching toa 
refusal of pulpit exchanges on their part, 
had brought about a state of feeling un- 
favorable to such a result. It was hoped 
that an influence from a new quarter might 
be used to override these difficulties. My 
consent to the experiment was given with 
much solicitude. I had never called in anu 
evangelist and was not specially favorable 
to their peculiar labors. Mr, Finney was 
nearly thirty years my senior, of marked 
character, of decided opinions, of large 
reputation, and of great success, and was 
“born to command” and accustomed to 
his owm measures. Having somewhat defi- 
nite ideas of my own as to doctrines, meas- 
ures, and pastoral responsibility, I feared a 
possible difference of judgment, which 
might lead to friction, if to no more un- 
pleasant consequences. But that I com- 
‘mitted totheLord. Mr. Finney came, and 
was received into my family, where he re- 
mained for twelve weeks. That gave me 
opportunity to study him minutely and to 
know him intimately. Need I say that be 
passed the test triumphantly? From that 
time I loved as well as honored him. Not 
a ruffle of difficulty occurred; not the first 
rub of friction. A more kind, conciliatory, 
and accommodating fellow-laborer I never 
met. He insisted that, as the pastor, I must 
keep the reins and control the meetings, 
while he should preach on such occasions 
as desired; and that the measures to be 
used should be those which I was accus- 
tomed toemploy. Dr. Bushnell gave him 
a cordial welcome, in private, and the two 
men—in many respects as unlike as possible 
in philosophy, theology, temperament, and 
culture—took to each other wonderfully, 
attracted each by the other’s genuineness of 
character and by their common interest in 
the ‘higher life” experience. After two 
or three weeks I invited Drs. Hawes and 
Bushnell to bring their churches ioto union 
meetings; which was done when some theo- 
logical shyness had been overcome, Dr. 
Hawes finally consenting, upon repeated 
interviews with Dr. Bushnell, to bury past 
dissensions. The result was a revival of 
power, which was yet free from everything 
sensational, Mr. Finney’s preaching being 
addressed to the rational conscience, and 
not to blind feeling. It was as clear. as 
crystal as to the principles laid down and 
bold and impartial in its applications. 
There was no easy-going, sentimental talk 
about divine love and mercy, nor any such 
one-sided presentation of faith in Christ as 
lost sigbt of a thorough repentance. With 
him salvation meant deliverance from sin 
and he never sought anything other than 
‘a revival of righteousness.” 

During those twelve weeks in my family 
Mr. Finney revealed the simple, tender, and 
sympathetic side of his nature. Pronounced 
as he was in his own views, bold in his 
denunciations of sin and exposures of error, 
and severe in his handling of those who 
seemed to lack a love of truth and right, 
he was as gentle as any woman to timid 
and ingenuous souls. Neither was he dog- 
matic, in the evil sense, and opinionated 
above instruction. He was delighted to 
hold an amicable discussion, as oftentimes 
we did, and he appeared to keep his mind 
open to light from every quarter. His 
prayers in the family were of peculiar in- 
terest, being minute and personal in their 
references, abounding in petition, and 
characterized by a familiarity of tone and 
appeal which ‘seemed to come from fre- 
quency of approach to God and great faith 





in his promises, The defects of his charac- 
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ter and preaching wete easy to see. He 
lacked culture in various respects, was not al- 
ways mindful of little social courtesies, even 
toward those who were most dear to him, 
and did not commonly reach those classes 
of the unconverted with whose experience 
he had little acquaintance and sympathy. 
His directness and bluntness, in private, a3 
well as in public, offended not a few; and 
that which an appreciative Christian could 
pardon or explain a man of the world 
would resent. But the simplicity and 
purity of his soul commanded the deepest 
respect of all who had opportunity to 
know him, and he left Hartford, at the 
close of the winter’s work, having fairly 
conquered a place in the regard of what 
was thena very conservative religious com- 
munity. All the churches received large 
additions and a new impulse bad been 
given to Christian life. 

I think Mr. Finney’s views of picty had 
a tinge of asceticism. He was through 
life so devoted toa single work and was 
called to combat so much worldliness in 
the professed Church that he failed to give 
due place to some of the graces of a highly- 
finished character and to some of the 
elements of a compete Christian civiliza- 
tion. And this I freely declared to him of 
late years, in public and in private, with- 
out his taking offense. On one occasion I 
called on him, when I was editor of The 
Advance, and, in reply to his assertion that 
the paper did not make prominent the 
leading element of Christianity—to wit, 
self-denial—frankly said: ‘* The only diffez- 
ence is that I use the word broadly and 
scripturally and apply the idea with dis- 
crimination; while you have nursed, all 
your life, a set of pet asceticism, called 
self-denials, which stand before your mind 
for the idea, and which I refuse to accept.” 
And then we bad a long discussion of a 
most friendly and enjoyable nature. Last 
March, while passing a fortnight at 
Oberlin, I spent a half-hour or so each 
day with him, and scarcely noticed any 
change, physically or intellectually, from 
his appearance twenty-three years before, 
when he was in Hartford. There were the 
same bright looks, cheerful words, erect 
form, piercing eye, and eager interest in 
all that was going on in the world, espe- 
cially as bearing on the prosperity of re- 
ligion. I feared, as I bade him good-bye, 
that it might be our last earthly meeting. 
Surely, in connection with his departure, 
there is a renewal of the primitive ex- 
perience: ‘“‘And devout men _ carried 
Stephen to his burial, and made great 
lamentation over him.” 








LEGAL-TENDER REPUDIATION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





Tue purpose of this article is to state 
and establish the following proposition. 
The Legal-tender Acts of 1862 and 1863, so 
far as they relate to pre-existing contracts 
for the payment of money, are, in form 
and in substance, a legalized method for 
repudiation and robbery, inconsistent “ with 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” 

That contracts made prior to 1862 and 
stipulating for payment in dollars referred 
to the coined dollars of the United States, 
is beyond a question, since there was then 
no other dollar known to the law, and, 
hence, no other to enter into the language 
of contracts. It follows that the legisla- 
tion which made the notes of the United 
States the equivalent of these dollars for 
the payment of pre-existing debts, without 
the consent and against the, will of the 
parties to whom the debts were due under 
lawful contracts, did directly and most 
essentially change the contracts on which 
the debts were founded. The change thus 
effected invaded and to the full extent of 
the depreciation of United States notes 
when tendered in payment of pre-existing 
debts destroyed the vested rights of the 
creditor parties, who, having contracted for 
payment in dollars, were compelled to 
receive these notes at their face value. It 
legislatively transferred from the creditor 
to the debtor class an amount of property 
equal to the difference between the two 
modes of payment, as really as if the law 
had reduced the nominal amount of dol- 
lars to be paid. A large aggregate of 
property existed at the time in the shape 
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money; and this property, with its yested 
rights, was as real and ought to have. been 
held as sacred in the eye of the law as 
that which had a more. tangible. and vis. 
ible form, obi 

No irredeemable note circulation was 
ever protected against depreciation by being 
made a legal tender, The quantity of the 
circulation, the prospect of ultimate. pay- 
ment in coin or its equivalent, the time of 
such payment, and especially its receiy. 
ability at par by the Government for debts 
due to it and in exchange for interest-bear- 
ing bonds are the controlling circumstances 
that will regulate its value. Asa matter 
of history, it is well known tbat the notes 
of the United States, though a legal tender 
for the payment of debts, sunk fn value 
with the increase of their issue, till, in July, 
1864, they reached the rate of two dollars 
and eighty-five cents in notes fora dollar 
in gold. Chief-Justice Chase, in delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Hepburn os. Griswold, thus states 
this point; 

‘* Admitting, then, that prior contracts 
are within the intention of the act, and as- 
suming that the act is warranted by the 
Constitution, it follows that the holder ofa 
promissory note made before tbe sct for a 
thousand dollars, payable, as we have just 
seen, according to the law and according 
to the intent of the parties in coin, was 
required, when depreciation reached its 
lowest point, to accept in payment a thou- 
sand note dollars, although with the thou- 
sand coined dollars due under the contract 
he could have purchased on that day two 
thousand eight bundred and fifty such 
dollars. Every payment since the passage 
of the act of a note of earlier date has 
presented similar though . less. striking 
features.” 

Debtors, as they were authorized by 
law to do and as was expected they would 
do, availed themselves of the privilege thus 
furnished and paid their previously-con- 
tracted debts in a depreciated paper cur- 
rency, thus repudiating not the whole 
amount due, but that part represented by 
the depreciation of legal-tender notes. This 
result was not incidental, coming to pass 
In the way of a remote consequence; bu} 
direct and immediate, following as the.sure 
effect of the legal-tender legislation, and. 
indeed, actually provided for in the terms 
of that legislation. Should Congress, ia 
the exercise of its power “‘to fix tk 
standard of weights and measures,” declars 
by law that a contract for the delivery o 
a hundred bushels of wheat shall be satis. 
fied by the delivery of one-half of thi 
stipulated amount, as the direct conse 
quence of changing the meaning of the 
word “ bushel,” as it occurs in the contrac: 
the legislation would be identical in princi. 
ple and identical in result with. the Legal. 
tender Acts, considered in application ts 
debts contracted before their passage. 

Or should Congress, in the exercise of its 
power “to coin money,” double the amount 
of gold represented by the term dollar ot 
reduce the amount one-half, and then 
declare that the new dollar thus created 
shall, in the payment of debts previously 
contracted, be the exact equivalent of the 
old dollar, no one would hesitate to cbar- 
acterize this law as an outrageous system 
for cheating the debtor class in the one 
instance or the creditor class in the other. 
The thing to be paid would be so altered 
and so different from the contracts as to 
involve and provide for all the practical 
effects of a fraud, not the less real because 
legalized. Slight changes to adjust the 
varying values of gold and silver coins to 
each other are regarded as allowable; but 
Congress cannot. debase these coins, and 
then make them the legal equivalent of 
former coins in the settlement of prior con- 
tracts for the payment of money, without 
perpetrating the grossest injustice and 
violating its constitutional duty, as well as 
giving a false certificate. And if not, how 
can it make a paper currency the legal 
equivalent of coin in the discharge of con- 
tracts previously made, without involving 
the same consequences? The effect upon 
these contracts is precisely like that of de- 
basing the coins of a country and yet giv- 
ing them the same names and the same 
nominal value. 

Bearing in mind this statement of the 
case, we now proceed to the inquiry 
whether legislation having the character 
previously described and directly involv- 
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with the letter and spirit of the Constitu- 
tlon,” which is one of the criteria laid down 
by Chief-Justice Marshall for determining 
whether a law is constitutional or not. ‘No 
one claims that’ the Constitution ‘contains 
any éepress authority for giving to the note 
obligations of ‘the Government the legal- 
tender quality in payment of debts ; and in 
8 previous article we endeavored to show 
that it'contains no ¢mplied authority to this 
effect ‘under the general title of means 
“necessary and proper,” or, in the lan- 
guage of Chicf-Justice Marshall, ‘‘ appro- 
priate’* and ‘plainly adapted” to carry 
into execution powers expressly granted. 
We now go further, and raise the question 
whethera law authorizing the issue of such 
notes and making them a legal tender in 
payment of debts previously contracted is 
“consistent with the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution.” 

Take, first, the spirit of the Constitution. 
One of its objects, as set forth in its pre- 
amble, is to “establish justice.” Justice as 
between the Government and the people 
and as between individuals is one of the 
great ends which it secks. This spirit 
pervades the representative system which 
it establishes, and also the various re- 
straints which it imposes on governmental 
power. Special provisions in the Consti- 
tution refer to the idea of securing justice 
and preventing injustice. Those that re- 
late to the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus, to bills of attainder, to ex post facto 
laws, to impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts ‘by state authority, to freedom of 
speech and of the press, to the free exer- 
cise of religion, to the right of peaceably 
assembling and petitioning for a redress of 
grievances, to the right of trial by jury, to 
the processes of criminal procedure, to ex- 
cessive bail and excessive fines, to the 
sacredness of private property as against 
being taken for public use without just 
compensation—these and the like are 
among the many evidences that the spirit 
of the Constitution is one of justice, and 
that it means to protect the people against 
governmental injustice, through the agency 
of law. Now, does any man in his sober 
senses believe that a law which, in direct 
violation of a contract aud to the damage 
of the creditor, provides for the payment 
of a debt that represents property pre- 
viously received by the debtor from the 
creditor, realizes the idea of justice as 
between that debtor and creditor? It is 
enough to ask the question, since no argu- 
ment can make the answer clearer. Such 
a law is in this respect legalized injustice, 
and this surely does not conform to the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

Take, secondly, the letter of the Consti- 
tution. The Fifth Amendment addresses 
itself to the Genetal Government and ex- 
pressly says that no person shall be “‘de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” Here are three rights 
protected against any deprivation by the 
Government, except by “due process of 
law.” Whatis this ‘* due process of law ”? 
Daniel Webster, in the Dartmouth College 
case, said that the phrase means ‘that 
every citizen shall hold bis life, liberty, 
property, and immunities under the pro- 
tection of the general rules which govern 
society.” Judge Cooley says that it means 
that “life, liberty, and property are placed 
‘under the protection of known and estab- 
lished principles, which cannot be dispensed 
with either generally or spécially, either by 
courts, or by executive officers, or by legis. 
lators themselves.” “Due process of law,” 
he adds, ‘“‘in each particular case means 
such an exértion of the powers of govern- 
ment as the settled maxims of law sanction 
and under stch safeguards for the protec- 


tion of individual rights as those maxims 


prescribe for the class of cases to which 
the one in question belongs.” Justice 
Johnson, one of the early justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, says 
that the words “were intended to secure 
the individual from the arbitrary exercise 
of the powers of government, unrestrained 
by the established principles of private 
tights and distributive justice.” 

Here, then, is a law, which says that A, 
who, in the intent of the parties and ac- 
cording to the law at the time of the'con- 
tract, agreed to pay to B one thousand 


coined dollars, may discharge this con- 


wact by paying him Governmént notes to 





the same nominal amount, whether they 


are worth anything or not. The law. acts 
directly upon the contract by changing the 
meaning of one of its fundamental terms. 
Is this according to “the general rules 
which govern society”; according to the 
‘‘fnown and established principles which 
cannot be: dispensed with”; according to 
“the established principles of private rights, 
and distributive justice”; or according to 
‘the settled maxims of law” and “the 
safeguards” of law ‘‘for the protection of 
individual rights”? Is there any ‘' due 
process of law” in such a law? Is it one 
of the settled maxims of law that the leg- 
islative power can directly change the 
meaning of lawful private contracts? “‘ Due 
process of law” clearly forms no part of 
the Legal-tender Acts. They fly squarely 
in the face of the general maxims of law 
in reference to private contracts. 

Now, did this’ legal-tender legislation, as 
the direct result of its infringement upon 
contracts and change of their terms, de- 
ptive anybody of his property ? It cer- 
tainly did deprive hundreds and thousands 
of their property to the full extent of the 
difference between the value of the pay- 
ment stipulated for and the value of the 
payment authorized by it. It compelled 
creditors to accept less and authorized 
debtors to pay less than their contracts 
demanded; and what is this but taking prop- 
erty from the one class and givingit to the 
other by the naked force of a legal statute, 
without consideration and without judicial 
proceedings, and contrary to the contracts 
between them? In regard to this legislation 
Chief-Justice Chase stated the truth when 
he said: “ It violates that fundamental prin- 
ciple of all just legislation that the legisla- 
ture shall not take the property of A and 
giveitto B. It says that B, who has pur- 
chased a farm of A for acertain price, may 
keep the farm without paying for it, if he 
will only tender certain notes, which may 
bear some proportion to the price, or be 
even worthless.” The law operates directly 
not upon what is called the remedy as be- 
tween debtor and creditor, but upon one of 
the most vital terms of the debt obligation 
itself, and impairs that obligation by chang- 
ing it, to the damage of the creditor and to 
the benefit of the debtor. In this way it as 
really deprived the former of a portion of 
his property as it would have done if it had 
authorized the latter to pay half of the 
nominal amount, or to take any otber prop- 
erty of thé former without his consent; 
and for this reason. the law does what is 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution, 
and also what the Constitution expressly 
says shell not be done. 

Justice'Chase (not the late Chief-Justice, 
but a much earlier member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States), in’ stating his 
opinion in the ease of Calder os. Bull, said 
that ‘‘ there are acts which the federal or 
state legislature cannot do without exceed- 
ing their authority” ; and among the illus- 
trations of such acts he specified ‘a law 
that destroys or impairs the lawful private 
contracts of citizens,” and also “a law 
that takes property from A and gives it to 
B.” He further said: **To maintain that 
our federal or state legislature possesses 
such powers, if they had not been éxpress- 
ly restrained, would, in my opinion, be a 
political heresy, altogether inadmissible in 
our free republican governments.” So also 
Justice Miller, in delivering the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the recent case of the Loan Association 
os, Topeka, held the following language: 

“The theory of Our governments, state 


and national, is opposed to the deposit of 
unlimited powers. anywhere. The execu- 


tive, the legislative, and the judicial 
branches of 0B nage are all of 
limited and d powers. There are 


limitations on such power which grow out 
of.tbe essential nature of all free govern- 
ments—implied reservations of individual 
rights, without which the social compact 
could not exist and which are respected 
by all ‘governments entitled to the name. 
No court, for instance, would hesitate to 
declare void astatute which enacted that 
A and _B, who were husband and wife to 
each other, should be so no longer, but that 
A should thereafter be the hosband of 0 


-and B the wife of D; or which should 


enact. that the homestead now owned by 
A should be no longer his, but should 
henceforth be the property of B.” 


Thé latter of these illustrations just fits 
the Legal-terider Acts, since they directly, 
‘uid not as @ remote consequence, dispoe 





sessed the creditor of a portion of his legal 
rights, as‘arising from contracts previously 
made in respect to.the payment of money, 
and to this extent robbed bim of his prop- 
erty, to the advantage of thedebtor. Legal 
claims are property as really as a ‘“‘ home- 
stead.” 

But we are told that: Congress, unlike the 
states, is not expressly forbidden to impair 
the obligation of contracts. This is not in 
substance true, if we have correctly ex- 
pounded the previously quoted clause in 
the Fifth Amendment; ,yet, if it were true, 
the absence of such an express prohibition 
clearly does not imply a general power in 
Congress to impair the obligation of con- 
tracts. Congress can act ovly on the basis 
of positive grants of power, either express- 
ly made or necessarily implied. 

We are told, again, that Congress is ex- 
pressly authorized to pass ‘‘ uniform laws 
on the subject. of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States,” and, hence, that in the 
exercise of this power it may impair the 
obligation of contracts so far as the result 
arisea from the exercise. This is true, and 
what is the inference? Surely, not that 
Congress has a general power to impair 
such obligations; but that it must do so, so 
far as it does so at all, in the way provided 
—namely, by the passage of a, uniform 
bankrupt law. Still further, the bank- 
ruptcy power was granted for the benefit 
of creditors as really as for that of debtors, 
and especially to protect the rights of the 
former throughout the Union against. the 
injustice that might otberwise be perpe- 
trated by the insolvent laws of the states. 
It contemplates the discharge of the debtor 
from his contracts only upon his ascer- 
tained inability ti vay and the surrender of 
all his property for the benefit of his cred- 
itors. A just bankrupt law is as really in 
the interest of the creditor asit isin that of 
the debtor. This is avery different thing 
from a law that directly authorizes the 
debtor to satisfy his contracts, as Chief- 
Justice Chase well says, ‘‘ without pay- 
ment” according to contract, ‘‘ without 
pretense of inability, and without any 
judicial proceeding.” The two cases are 
not by any means analogous. 

It is also said that Congress may, in the 
exercise of its express powers, indirectly 
and in the way of incidental result, impair 
the value of property—as by declaring war, 
by imposing taxes, by changing the tariff, 
etc.—and that such legislation is constitu. 
tional, notwithstanding this incidental re- 
sult. All this is true ; but it is difficult to 
see how it bears upon the question whether 
Congress has the implied power to attach 
the legal-tender quality to the notes of the 
Government, or how it answers the objec- 
tion founded on the direct interference of 
such legislation with the relations subsisting 
between creditor and debtor. There is no 
pretense of an express power to do this, 
and these other things referred to are done 
by express grants of power. Moreover, 
their results in affecting property valua- 
tions are merely incidental; while the Legal- 
tender Acts directly, in the very essence of 
their operation, attack money contracts al- 
ready made and change one of their funda- 
mental terms. They formally declare that 
A, who bas agreed to pay dollars to B; may 
pay him with Government promises 
to ‘pay dollars; and thus change the 
contract between the parties. Now be- 
tween such a law and a tariff law there is 
no analogy. A tariff law affects no rights 
and impairs no obligations ; and sucha 
law directly affects the vested rights of 
private property as founded on money con- 
tracts previously made. 

We: object, then, to the legal-tender 
legislation onthe twofold ground, as thus 
far presénted, first, that there is no ex- 
press or implied authority in the Constitu- 
tion giving to Congress the power to annex 
the legal-tender quality to the debt obliga- 
tions of the Government; secondly, that 
such legislation, considered in application 
to debts previously contracted, is not 
“consistent with the letter and spirit of 
the Constitution.” The first of these points 
was considered in‘ -previous article, and 
the second has been the subject of the 
present discussion. Concede that Congress 
may Change the medium of paying debts 
at its pleasure, irrespectively of contracts, 
and then it isin the power of Congress to 
repudiate the debt of the United States 





‘and authorize a universal system of repu- 


diation, by simply changing this medium. 
The. concession sweeps the whole deck, 
and leaves Congress without any restraint 
in the fundamental law of the land as to 
what shall be money. Whether this is the 
actual condition of things we shall seek to 
ascertain in the next article, on the Money 
of the Constitution. 





MY GARDEN. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Ir blossomed by the summer sea, 
A tiny space of tangled bloom, 
Wherein so many flowers found room ; 
A miracle it seemed to be! 


Up from the ground, alert and bright, 
The pansies laughed in gold and jet, 
Purple and pied ; and mignonette 

Breathed like a spirit of delight. 


Flaming, the rich nasturtiums ran 
Along the fence, and marigolds 
“ Opened afresh their starry folds” 

In beauty as the day began. 


And ranks of scarlet poppies gay 
Waved when the soft south wind did blow, 
Superb in sunshine, to and fro, 

Like soldiers proud in brave array. 


And tall blue larkspor reared its spikes 
Against the sea’s deep violet, 
That every breeze makes deeper yet 
With splendid azure where it strikes. 


And rosy-pale sweet peas climbed up, 
And phijoxes spread their colors fine— 
Pink, white, and purple, red as wine— 

And fire burned in the escholizia’s cup, 


And every bud and bell and star, 
And every cup and spray and leaf, 
Too perfect seemed for life so brief, 
Too fair for any poweg to mar, 


And many a maiden, fairer yet, 
Came smiling to my garden gay, 
Whose graceful head I decked alway 
With pansy and with mignoneitte. 


Such slender shapes of girlhood young 
Haunted that little brilliant space, 
Each with a more delicious face 

Than any flower that ever sprung. 


Oh! shadowy ghosts of youthful bloom, 
How fair the sweet procession glides 
Down memory’s swift and silent tides, 

Till lost in doubtful mists of gloom. 


Year after year new flowers unfold, 
Year after year fresh maidens fair, 
Scenting their perfume on the air, 

Follow and find their red and gold. 


And while for them the poppies’ blaze 
I gather, brightening into mine 
The eyes of vanished beauty shine, 
That gladdened long-lost summer days. 


Where are they all, who wide have ranged ? 
Where are the flowers of other years? 
What ear the wistful question hears ? 

Ah !—some are dead and all are changed ; 


And still the constant earth renews 
Her treasured splendor—still unfold 
Petals of:purpie and of gold 

Beneath the sunshine and the dews. 


But for her human children dear 
Whom she has folded to her breast, 
No beauty wakes them from their rest 
Nor change they with the changing year, 





TO A GIRL GRADUATE.- 


BY MISS ELIZABETH A. BARRY. 








Dourine your last term at school you 
made resolutions to read and plans to go 
on with your studies after graduating. 
You begged me to write a list of books for 
you; but I declined, for I did not wish to 
frighten you with a multitude of names. 
You can easily get good book-lists, and 
select the most accessible work on the 
subject that most interests you. Suppose 
it to be ‘‘St. Martin’s Summer,” a small 
volume lying on the table beside me, It 
may be quickly read, as girl’s read; but is 
full of allusions to characters and events in 
history, art, and literature. Are all these 
familiar to you? You studied ‘‘ Botta” at 
school, and made such excellent recitations 
that you are surprised that all you know of 
La Fontaine is that he was a French writer 
of fables; and of Joanna of Naples you 
have but a faint impression of her fascina- 
tion, 1.would have you read about the 
unfamiliar personages in the book and 
strengthen unsubstantial shadows by 
definite lines. If this be your course, by 
and by the visionary shapes of your reading 
will become vivid pictures to you. Perhaps 
you are lazy about looking for information, 
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and there is so much you are’ ignorant 
about you are discouraged. Look up one 
thing. One ear of grain from each book 
you read will make a respectable sheaf at 
the end of the year. I will imagine I am 
talking to a girl of some industry. After 
you have finished your book, turn to the 
index and examine yourself by it. Are you 
disgusted that you remember so little ? 
You must have read with a wandering mind 
or the book did not interest you. You are 
curious about many things, I know. You 
must let your curiosity serve youin your 
reading. Search till you find a book that 
touches the spot; then you will remember 
and be able to talk chapters over to yourself, 
which is, let me tell you, splendid practice 
for conversation. Do you not often hear 
people talking about personages and 
achievements of which you know enough 
to feel the familiarity of the subject, but 
not enough to join in the conversation? 
Discuss the contents of a book with yourself, 
and you will have something to say when 
talk shifts to that scene of your reading. 
Another way to remember: stop now and 
then, and give a verbal abstract of the page 
you have passed. This way teaches to read 
with a close attention. Note in your diary 
the subject you did not look up or the allu- 
sion you did not find. Atthe end of the 
year you may be cheered to find that some 
of these have cleared themselves of doubt. 
You should make an attempt, says Mr. 
Pycroft, to have one person or period about 
which you know considerable. Read in its 
eonnections till your point becomes an 
area. Two of our graduates have become 
somewhat famous in their little circle for 
the ready intelligence they show in most 
subjects. They ask good questions and 
show a growing wisdom. They are bright 
girls and live with cultivated people, which 
in itself is liberalizing. They go into 
society constantly, visit, and travel. You 
will wonder where they find the time 
for increasing their store. I have seen one 
of them reading her task while her hair 
was being dressed for the evening. The 
other girl practices; takes a few lessons now 
and then; keeps a French or German book 
on hand. Their secret is resolution. They 
never lose an opportunity. When Ella 
goes to a new place, she gets a map, studies 
her surroundings, reads a history of the 
place, visits the museums and public build- 
ings, just as people do in the European 
cities. She gets a great deal of information 
from the middle-aged gentlemen, who enjoy 
talking toher. She is not a bit pedantic; 
but charmingly earnest, often. 

Before you begin going out and making 
engagements, fix on an hour or two in the 
day for yourself and your studies. Two 
hours are out of the question you say; 
because you must practice and mamma 
requires some service from you. Take one 
hour, then, even a half-hour; but keep to it. 
‘Btruggle with your interruptions. Take 
the earliest hour possible in the day; antici- 
pate it whenever you find it convenient, 
but do not put it off. Do you dislike the 
manual labor of writing? If you do not, 
keep a journal of your civilization—the 
books you read and skim, the ideas you 
gain, the drawings you finish, the musical 
studies at your fingers’ ends, the pictures 
you see, natural landscapes that delight 
you, “bits” seen in your walks, sunsets, 
studies in dress, scraps of poetry, odd 
expressions, impressions of people, if so 
that they be studies, and anecdotes. 

There is the French and German, gained 
with so much trouble—must that possession 
in languages be lost? The drawing and 
music—what is to be done about these? 
You know you cannot work at all, as you 
did at school; so youdonothing. There is 
hosp‘tality, charity, sewing, a little house- 
keeping—the days are too short! Try this 
way. Keep your half hour for solid 
reading; then take another half-hour for a 
language. Finish a book in the one; then 
take up the other. To vary your practice, 
write a letter or translate from the English 
into the tongue whose turn it isto be 
studied, and sometimes commit a story or 
a poem to memory. Practice your hour on 
the piano, till a new sonata or waltz has 
been learned; then take fifteen minutes or 
more from your music time and whatever 
is necessary from the language division to 
make up a half-bour for drawing. When 
you have finished a study, return to the 
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original plan; but alternate, keeping the 
balance. Of course, this plan is for those 
girls whose duties and gayeties are always 
inpeding their efforts, but who desire to 
make a little progress in intellectual life. 
The devoted student must not ridicule. It 
is not for scholars; but for the girls who 
wish to do well, but are always tempted 
by the delights of living to neglect the 
honey-gathering time. 

Sketching from Nature isa charming way 
to journalize. A few pencil lines recall 
most vividly days of your life, without 
committing feeling to paper. It utilizes 
gush. Get yourself taught in the right 
way and a winter's work should give the 
power of definite and‘pleasant expression 
with the crayon. Remember in all these 
things it is stubbornness in practice that is 
the one thing needful. When we have 
done a thing a few hundred times we do it 
with fluent grace. If you paint in oils—a 
more troublesome accomplishment to keep 
up, as two solid hours are necessary to 
make any progress—the best way would be 
to take one morning in the week for it. 
Water-colors are more manageable by a 
young lady. 

After all, while we are not professionals, 
we must be happy with small gains; but 
let them be sure, if small. 








DR. CHRISTLIEB’S OPINION OF 
THE OLD CATHOLIC CONGRESS. 


BY CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN. 


Ar the close of the Old Catholic Con- 
ference in Bonn, the other day, I called on 
Prof. Theodore Cbristlieb, of the Univers- 
ity, to ascertain his views on the question 
of Christian Church Union. Dr. Christ- 
lieb, it will be remembered, quite won the 
affections of all who heard bim speak at 
the Evangelical Alliance in New York, two 
years since, and his remarks on the subject 
which the International Conference at 
Bonn bas been discussing will be equally 
interesting to all Americans, Coming, too, 
from an impartial critic they are especially 
valuable. His piercing black eyeg and 
determined way of speaking, his large 
knowledge, and his dignity of manner 
give a positive character to Dr. Christlieb. 
He could not see the advantage that bad 
resulted from the Conference. The mem- 
bers of the Greek and Latin Churches, the 
Old Catholic and Protestant Churches had 
convened to discuss a matter which neither 
they nor all the theologians in the world 
could settle. Each was anxious to have 
the others recant, but not a jot would they 
themselves yield. They were all stubborn 
and the old theologians of the Greek 
Chureh were incapable of appreciating the 
position of the Anglican Church, Many of 
the members bad come thousands of miles 
to Bonn, had, broken up without accom- 
plishing any lasting good, would now take 
a sail up the Rhine, and then go home. In 
fact, the whole affair reminded the Doctor 
of the line in Virgil: 

“ Montes parturiunt, nascitur ridiculus mus.” 
But a fuller abstract of Dr. Christlieb’s 
interesting remarks are given below: 

“Tnpasmuch as a well-known: American 
theologian, who has attended all the meet_ 
ings of the Old Catholic Congress quite 
regularly, has already sent « letter or two 
on that subject to Tam INDEPENDENT, it 
ishardly worth while for me to do the same 
My opinions are from a German Protestant 
point of view, which may, perhaps, help 
to enable you to form a sober judgment 
on this ecclesiastical phenomenon. First 
of all, if you had seen this comparatively 
small gathering of, perhaps, one) hundred 
persons usually present at the Conferences, 
in the music lecture-room of our University, 
you would haveasked: Whereis Protestant 
Germany? It washardly represented. Not 
even the Bonn professors of Protestant 
theology, with one or two exceptions, took 
much notice of it. And why so? Last 
year, in September, when the first Union 
Conference was held here, they appeared in 
greater numbers; but they felt at once that 
our churches sre not at all those with 
whom Dr. Ddllinger is seeking closer com- 
munion—at least, not for the present. 
Whenever a dignitary of the Anglican or 
Oriental Church stepped into the room, he 

was received with great ceremony by the 
leaders of the Conference; but when ¢ 


at issue. 





churches, or even a famous theologian, like 
Dr. Lange here, made their appearance, 
they were hardly taken notice of. I could 
not attend myself; but I heard very bitter 
complaints about that significant. distine- 
tion from some Protestant: clergymen. So, 
of course, they did not come’ again this 
year. But, to be just, you: must remember 
that these Union Conferences are almost 
exclusively the work of Dr. Ddllinger, and 
he keeps far more aloof from Protestant- 
ism than Bishop Reinkens, Professor 
Knoodt, and others, who, I believe, sin- 
cerely wish for a nearer approach to our 
German Evangelicalchurches. Ihave even 
good reason to believe that some of the 
Old Catbolics here were first opposed to 
the continuation of the Union Conferences 
this year; but Ddllinger kept to this favor- 
ite idea of his, and so he was this year 
almost all in all in leading the Conference. 
True, the invitation was this year also sent 
to the Christian world generally—even to 
laymen, as well as to clergymen, But the 
result of the Conference last year had 
shown, beyond doubt, that the inviter is 
looking—at least, for the beginning—only 
for a union of the strictly episcopal church- 
es, or, rather, of those parties within them 
which lay more weight upon the doctrine of 
episcopal succession and upon the church 
tradition of the first six or eight centuries 
than upon the Bible and the central evan- 
gelical truths; and that the hour for con- 
sidering a union between their principles 
(especially as regards tradition) and our 
Protestant ones has not yet come, In the 
eyes of Dr. Dillinger, it was the greatest 
mistake of our blessed Reformers .that 
they did not keep to the continuation of 
the episcopal church government, and 
thereby lost the string by which their 
churches should have held themselves in 
(at least, a historical, if not in closer dog- 
matical) connection with the old churches 
keeping the successio episcoporum. There- 
fore, those parties of the Evangelical world 
who adhere to this doctrine and church 
government are very much welcomed by 
him; the others far less. 

‘* Now you will understand the peculiar 
composition of the Conference. With the 
exception of the little body of Old Cath- 
olics, no other church was officially repre- 
sented; but only by some more or less 
distinguished members and dignitaries, 
giving their opinions not in the name 
or with the authority of their re. 
spective churches, but as private in- 
dividuals, with the hope that _ their 
churches may by and by accept.the points 
agreed upon. The number of members of 
the Greek Church (20) was larger than last 
year; also that of the Anglicans (43)—the 
High Church party prevailing and some 
times treated. by Dr. Déllinger as if they 
represented the whole, or, at least, the 
true Anglican Church, although some ex- 
cellent men of the Evangelical party were 
also present. The attendance from Amer- 
ica was comparatively small (8); that from 
Protestant Germany almost entirely lack- 
ing. 

** You know the chief point of the discus- 
sion—the old controversy of the Greek and 
Roman Church about the ‘Filioque’ in the 
doctrine. of the procession of the Holy 
Spirit. What would have been more 
proper than to implore the assistance of 
that Spirit in common prayer at the begin- 
ning of each conference? But that was not 
done. A sad aspect and a bad omen, in our 
eyes. And why not? I donotknow; but I 
suppose because it would have looked a little 
too much like pietism or Methodism in the 
eyes of some liberals—~. ¢., rationalists—who 
cherish the Old Catholic movement simply 
for negative reasons. Not even Scripture 
was asked in the first place about the point 
As often as any one'tried to do 
so and to put Scripture above tradition 
and theological speculation Ddllinger felt 
remarkably uneasy and let this matter drop. 
It seemed as if, according to his views, a 
candid historical investigation and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the true tradition of 
the doctrine of the Fathers in the first cen. 
turies (in Contradistinction to the Roman 
falsifications), which he himself undoubted- 
ly possesses in a most remarkable degree, 
would suffice for bringing about an agree- 
ment. Just as if science alone, with- 
out prayer and divine help, had not in 
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itself as many separating. elements end 
tendencies as uniting ones, ‘Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my. Spirit, 
saith the Lord,’ 

‘‘And what was the result? , Déllinger 
and his friends found, the Greeks far more 
stiff and unwilling to, give way in the 
smallest particle than they had expected, 
So the Conference had to be prolonged for 
a few days.. The chief work was in the 
hands.of the. committee,.the public con- 
ferences being chiefly occupied with his. 
torical lectures by Dr, Doilinger.. Some 
of them were really of great interest, 
especially those on the corrupting influence 
of the Papal system and Jesuitical spirit in 
Germany, Poland, France, Spain, South 
America, and Italy. When the committee 
had come to an understanding about some 
points, they brought them before the Con- 
ference, which expressed its consensus 
simply by applause; but there was no per- 
sona! voting about them. 

“ As far as these points of agreement have 
yet transpired, they are all in favor of the 
Greeks—not the result of mutual conces- 
sions, but simply of concessions of the 
Occidentals to the Orientals; and so much 
so thatin this doctrine the Old Catholics 
might be called young Neo-Greeks. Of 
course, the Filioque was denounced as a 
later addition to the Nicene Creed. We 
Protestants have candidly recognized tbat 
for ages, But, now that so many Orientals 
have heard that publicly acknowledged by 
representatives of different Occidental 
churches, that will tell in the Orient, and 
that I considera good fruit of the Congress, 
But, then, if another point of the first agree- 
ment expressed the adherence of the Con- 
ference to the consensus of the doctrine of 
the Fathers about the Holy Spirit in the 
first eight centuries, I cannot consider that 
of any practical value. What a variety 
of opinions occurs among the Fathers in 
that long space of time! 

‘* At last they fell back upon Jobannes 
Damascenus, and shaped his doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit into six sentences, which 
the committee unanimously accepted. This 
defender of the grossest and most absurd 
Mariolatry (compare his sermons) is ‘cer- 
tainly for us Protestants not too high an 
authority. 

“ After a vigorous protest of Dr. Ddllingst 
against the Romish doctrine of purgatory 
and the Papal indulgencies and some hints 
about the importance of the union of the 
Christian churches in the mission work 
the Conference adjourned till next year. 

‘*T am not inclined to expect an immedi- 
ate practical result from the Conference; 
neither do the members of it themselves. 
But the presence of so many dignitaries of 
the Oriental churches—aa the Occident had 
not seen gathered sinoe the Council of Flor 
ence—is no doubt in itself a remarkable 


fact; and the friendly intercourse between: 


them and the Occidental clergymen will 
help to bring their churches nearer to those 
Episcopalians in the West who oppose 
Papacy and Jesuitism. 

“ But one remark I cannot suppress here. 
Having had a little to do with missionary 
and educational work among the Greeks in 
Turkish provinces, I have seen that the 
Oriental Church in Turkey is infinitely 
more at liberty to introduce good innova- 
tions into her old system than the 
Russian Church, in which political and 
ecclesiastical interests are totally inter- 
twined. Yea, I found that the Greeks in 
Turkey—at least, the more enlightened 
part of them—are very jealous not to come 
under the Russian influence, in order that 
they might not lose their greater freedom 
of action. Iam afraid this important dif. 
ference is too much overlooked by the Old 
Catholics. When Dollinger, looking in 
the face of the Russian prelates, the other 
day, praised the Russian emperor as the 
mighty shield of the Greek Church, he bad 
hardly an idea how he was wounding 
feelings of the Orientals in Turkey, who 
were this year more numerous than the 
Russians. Iam fully persuaded that it 


_is ten timeseasier to bring the Old Catholic 


Church into a certain communion, even a0 
official one, with the Church under, the 
Patriarch in Constantinople than with the 
Imperial Church under the Holy Synod of 
Russia. That, ought to be kept in mind. 
Then, as as regards “the relation. mween 


Scripture and tradition, which s0 strongly 
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separates Biblical Protestantism from they 
Old and Neo-Catholicism, few persons are 
aware ofthe uncertainty which exists in the 
opinious..of the Greek on this funda- 
mental point. In my own study some of 
them disputed most warmly on it, without 
coming to an understanding—some putting 
the Scripture above tradition as its regu 
lator, others taking both together as in- 
separable and as of equal value. Now, 
sir, how shall the Western churches come 
to a solid agreement with the Greeks 
before it ig clearly and indisputably stated 
what the doctrine of the Greek Church is 
on that point? 

“ You see, from these frank remarks, that 
the gulf between Old Catholics and Ger- 
man Biblical Protestantism is rather 
widening than diminishing. As long as 
they hold that the tradition of the Fathers 
in the first six or eight centuries is the firm- 
est basis and highest regulator for deciding 
dogmas and shaping church formularies, 
and not the Scriptures, we must let them 
go their own way. And that this is the 
case such Conferences show clearer from 
year to year. If some of the Old Catholic 
leaders continue in their friendly connec- 
tion with rationalistic societies ( ¢. g., hold- 
ing lectures for the benefit of popular 
libraries, in which chiefly the writings of 
Strauss, Renan, etc.—of Deists, Naturalists, 
and Materialists—are brought to the reach 
of the general public), and especially with 
our liberal—i. ¢., religiously radical—press, 
they will do as much to strengthen the 
great mass of Catholics in their Papal and 
Ultramontane spirit as to contend against 
it. They may continue to take away 
dozens from that great apostate church; 
but hundreds of thousands are becoming 
more fanatical than ever. So you will 
understand if I say that our hopes for the 
future of this movement are not very 
bright.” 

BERLIN, PRussIA, August 20th, 1875. 





A NEW SENSE. 


BY GEORGE HARRIS, 








Ir is often said that man has powers of 
perception of whose existence he is uncon- 
scious. The truth of this remark is some- 
times brought to our notice. I would call 
attention to that sense which Levy, in his 
“Blindness and the Blind,” styles ‘‘ facial 
perception.” 

The sense of facial perception has its 
seat immediately above the eyes and in the 
temples. It is called into action by the 
proximity of objects. It may be described 
as a slight sense of pressure, warning the 
individual that he is in the neighborhood 
of some object. Light and darkness have 
no effect upon its workings. Fogs interfere 
with it. It works best in a dry aimosphere, 
Like the sense of sight, it varies in power 
with different persons. Some can detect 
an object—as a tree, wall, or fence—at the 
distance of ten feet. Others will'do so at 
a greater distance. It is said of Nicholas 
Saunderson, the blind *‘ professor of math- 
ematics” in Cambridge, England, that he 
knew when a cloud was passing over the 
borizon, Levy, in the work just referred 
to, says that he could do the same before 
living in London. He thinks the. fogs 
there may have dulled this sense. Leav- 
ing these somewhat doubtful statements 
out of the account, much remains that de- 
eerves attention. Thevalue of such a sense 
to the blind can hardly be overestimated. 
By its aid they ayoid many an obstacle. 
They can count the number of trees along 
the street without touching them. They 
can distinguish between a picket and a 
board fence. I havea friend who counts 
the doorways as he walks, and so finds the 
house to which he wishes to go. Undoubt- 
edly, this sense belongs to all men and 
to some of the lower animals. Bats have 
been known to fly about a room after their 
eyes were extracted without striking any 
object. Men generally are not conscious 
of this power, because it is so much weaker 
than the sense of sight, on which, they con- 
stantly depend. Blindness brings this sense 
into active use. I have been assured by 
some who see that, when walking in total 
darkness, they are conscious of the prox- 
imity of objects. This consciousness arises 
from facial perception. Now, is facial 
perception a new sense or the highest man- 
ifestation of the sense of touch? I incline 
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‘to the latter view. Its action may be de- 


scribed as a petcéption of slight pressure. 
Perbaps the air may be compressed be- 
tween,» the. person and an’ object, and 
the resistance of the air be felt by 
him. In many particulars’this supposition 
fits the facts—e. g., when’ the individual is 
near a board fence or a wall. All the air 
between it and the sensitive parts of the 
person is compressed, while in the case of 
au open fence it is compressed in bars only. 
The person is thus able to distinguish be- 
tween,a close and an open fence. There 
are, however, difficulties in the way of this 
supposition. If it be true that any onecan 
detect clouds passing over the horizon, the 
distance seems too great and the object 
perceived of too insufficient density to pro- 
duce the supposed atmospheric compres- 
sion. Again, when a person is at rest he is 
still aware of the presence of objects. Can 
we suppose that the atmospheric pressure 
will continue? Will not the air accommo- 
date itself to the circumstances and its 
pressure cease to be felt? An interesting 
question meets us here: Is it possible to re- 
Main so quiet as not to cause some disturb- 
ance in the air? If not, facial perception 
may cognize this disturbance. I offer the 
above remarks as a possible solution only 
of the action of this sense and trust that 
the matter may become a subject of scien- 
tific investigation. 





WHICH IS BEST? 
BY BELLE W. COOKE. 


Ty the dream, in the vision immortal,” 
Where the light of Eternity shines, 
Is it best that we enter the portal 
As a suppliant comes to his shrines, 
With a heart bowing low in contrition, 
And a soul that is pain-purified ? 
Does the manner control the condition 
And rest only come to the tired ? 


Is it better to wait at the threshold 

In darkness, in weakness, and pain, 

Till each tie that is dearest is severed - 

By strokes that have fallen like rain, 

Till weariness crushes the spirit, 

And the light has gone out from our sun, 
And our hopes in a mournful procession 
Have marched to their graves, one by one? 


Is it better to die with our wishes, 

To fade like a flower that is crushed, 

To be broken and useless, like harpstrings 
When all their sweet music is hushed? 


Or is it the best, like the prophet 

To ascend in a chariot of fire, 

On the breath of a whirlwind to enter 
The gates, to the life that is higher ? 

In the single bright flash of a moment 
Ere the lightning dies out of the sky, 
To escape all the heartbreak of partings 
And know not how sad ’tis to die? 


{ see not, I know not the answer— 
Which way would be sweetest or best ; 


But I know that my soul should be ready, 
And God will take care of the rest. 





CONTRIBUTIONS FROM MISSION 
CHURCHES. 


BY ¥. T. ELLINWOOD, D. D. 








A RECENT number of Tue INDEPENDENT 
noticed briefly the discussion now in prog- 
ress in the Presbyterian Church in regard 
to the contributions of feeble congregations 
to the various mission boards. Will you 
allow a few words in regard to one or two 
points referred to? . 

As to the settlement of differences be- 
tween secretaries who are separated by 
only a single flight of stairs, there are no 
personal difficulties existing. Were there 
any, I have no doubt that the New Testa- 
ment method of adjustment would be 
adopted. 

The discussion of public interests of the 
Church, however, is quite a different thing. 
When an important question has been 
brought before the people by a published 
article, the people then constitute the tri- 
bunal hetore which that question is to be 
canvassed. All editors of newspapers, as 
well as of magazines, understand this. 
I agree with you perfectly that such 
discussions should be free from = all 
bitterness or discourtesy; but the prin- 
ciple itself is not to be condemned. There is 
nothing in which our Christian civilization 
culminates more grandly than in thecandid 
and fair-minded treatment of important 
subjects through the press. . 

The article published in the August num- 





Yber of the Presbyterian Record has called 


forth an untsndl amount of comment, in 
the East and in the West. That its spirit 
is in direct conflict with the repeated action 
of the General Assembly is. too evident to 
require argument.. ~ 

It also created a false impression by gen- 
eralizing an isolated and extreme case, 
which is always an unfair method of argu- 
ment. Every one who bestows a moment’s 
thought knows that “a mischievous tend- 
ency” or “ perverted attempt to help the 
boards” is not a very widespread or dan- 
gerous error of our times, 

Some monthssince a Western pastor sent 
for a foreign missionary to address his peo- 
ple on the subject of missions, which he 
did, daly setting forth the wants of the 
heathen, who know not God. A collection 
was taken, which the pastor said must be 
sent to the Home Board, in order to fulfill 
the condition on which alone the church 
could obtain an appropriation toward his 
(the pastor’s) salary. Now suppose that 
this‘case had been made the basis of an 
appeal to the public, as if it were an index 
of a general “mischievous tendency.” 
Might it not with equal justice have 
been said that this was “obtaining money 
not. under false pretenses, but obtain- 
ing it for unwarrantable purposes”? 
But candor must admit that such cases 
are very rare, and that even in this 
instance the missionary, by his own 
protest and that of the people, secured a 
second hearing, and that then a collection 
was taken forthe foreign cause. Is there, 
after all, any nobler maxim in such matters 
than that of divine origin: ‘‘This ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone”? 

But my most serious objection to the 
article in The Record lies against its seda- 
tive influence upon the whole spirit of 
benevolence, Poor human nature needs 
but a hint sometimes and in certain direc- 
tions. Its conclusions will often be much 
broader than the advice given. That 
much-abused maxim—‘“‘ charity begins at 
home”—finds a wonderful variety of appli- 
cations in the matter of Christian giving; 
and I shall be much surprised if the Home 
Mission Board, as well as the others, is not 
the loser by the new suggestion of Zhe 
Record. 

On the same principle, a presbytery (as 
in several cases aiready) might claim the 
right of first looking after its own feeble 
churches before sending funds to the 
treasury in New York. Churches in debt 
might say: “ What right have we to sup- 
port the Gospel in Kansas while we owe 
our neighbors at home?” 

Recently a case was stated to me of a 
wealthy church, in which a strong party 
insisted upon cutting off both home and 
foreign missions, and applying the 
money tothe payment of arrears on the 
pastor's salary. In another case of an 
able and well-known church the sum of 
$300, which had been consecrated to 
benevolent purposes, was actually applied by 
the trustees to local demands. In many cases 
Sabbath-schools have withheld the pen- 
ny collections raised for home and foreign 
missions, and applied them to the defraying 
of their own expenses. One instance, at 
least, has been stated in which money raised 
by the ladies for heathen women was paid 
by the trustees of the church for fuel and 
lights. And then how many thousands of 
individuals are there in the Christian 
Chureh who do not give to any of the 
prominent charities, and who do not intend 
to, until they become thoroughly self- 
sustaining in every possible respect. 

I cannot suppose that the secretaries of 
the Home Mission Board intended to 
exercise over the churches that constraint 
which their article will inevitably carry 
with it. The case is this: Twelve hundred 
ministers and perhaps fourteen hundred 
churches are dependent for aid upon the 
decisions of the secretaries and members of 
aparticular Board. They have longknown 
that their gifts to the two treasuries of that 
Board (Missions and Sustentation) were 
carefully watched and urged. They now 
understand that their gifts to other boards 
are also to be taken into the account for 
a directly opposite purpose. Their gifts 
in the one direction will help their case; 
those in the other will diminish their 
chances. There is, therefore, a two-fold 


appeal to their selfishness and their fears, 
if anything can. dry up the fountains of 
general benevolence, this will be likely to 
succeed. 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSION HousB, Naw YORK. 





AN IMPORTANT WITNESS. 





BY WALLACE PUTNAM REED. 





IT was a peace-warrant case, between a 
couple of colored gentlemen, before a 
Georgia justice of the peace. I sauntered 
into the court-room just in time to hear 
Uncle Zip, the grizzle-headed old darkey 
who was prosecuting, give his evidence 
from the witness-stand. 

In response to a question from the Court, 
old Zip gave his trousers an extra hitch and 
turned loose. 

“Yer see,” said he, “I wara-settin’ wid 
Tilda, an’ she war a-settin’ wid me; an’, 
ef de troof mus’ be tole, we uns war bofe uv us 
a-settin’ tergedder.” 

“ Go on,” said the Court. 

‘* Yassur,” replied Zip. “ Well, Marse 
Jedge, it war at Tilda’s house. I war a- 
settin’—a-settin’ in de do’; an’ Tilda, she 
war a-settin’ in de do’; an’ I war a-settin’, 
as I tole um afo’ "— 

‘* Never mind about that,” said the Jus- 
tice, impatiently. “Go on with your 


story.” 

‘* Yassur. Well, den, yer see, Tilda, she 
war a-settin’ in de do’; an’ I were a-settin’ 
in de do’ ”"— 


“ Whathappened next?” asked His Honor. 

“« Why, puffin neber happened nary time,” 

said Zip. ‘‘ Yer see we uns war bofe set- 
tin’ tergedder ”’— 

‘Oh! bother!” interrupted the Court. 
**Go ahead and make out your case. Con- 
fine yourself to the question.” 

‘*Yassur. Well, ef yer mus’ habit, I war 
a-settin’ between um”— 

‘* Between who ?” interrogated the Court, 

“Between whq? Ob! yassur,” con- 
tinued the exasperating witness. ‘‘I got 
um now. Yer wants ter know jes’ who I 
war a-settin’ wid?” 

‘* Bless your soul, yes!” said the Justice, 
very emphatically. 

“Well, Marse Court, dat sorter mixes up 
tings, Unnerstan’ me now, I’se a-tellin’ 
yer de troof. Deacon ob de Babtist chutch 
I is, an’ I cuddn’t tell a lie ef I wanted ter 
Well, den, Tilda war a-settin’ ”— 

‘* Hold up!” cried His Honor, seizing 4 
ponderous law-book. ‘‘ You’ve got to stop 
that everlasting ‘settin’,’ or I'll settle you. 
Tell me at once how many of you were at 
this woman’s house.” 

“ Dat’s jes’ what I’m a-comin’ at,” said 
old Zip, very calmly. ‘“‘ Yersee, in de fus’ 
place, dar war Tilda "— 

‘*Good!” remarked the Court. 

“ An’ Tilda, yer see, war a—I mean she 
war in de do’. An’ dar war me next. [| 
war a—l war in de do’; and we war bofe’”’— 

“Dry up!” said the Court. ‘‘ Now tell 
us where the defendant was.” 

‘Dunno war he war,” said Zip, scratch- 
ing his head doubtfully. “’Spec’ "— 

‘‘Do.you mean to say,” asked the Court, 
with a rising inflection, ‘‘that the defend- 
ant wasn’t present?” - 

‘* Sartinly,” replied Zip. ‘ Ain’t got ter 
dat pint yit awhile. Ise takin’ yer back 
ter de beginnin’, more’n two yeah ago; an’, 
as I wara tellin’ yer, we war a-settin’ an’ 
a-settin’ ”’— 

“ Mr. Bailiff, adjourn this court!” shouted 
His Honor, purple with indignation. “* And 
make these parties settle their difficulty 
out in the back yard.” 

The investigation came to an abrupt 
close, and the last I saw of Old Zip he was 
complaining loudly because he coulin’t tell 
the entire history of his case. It was a 
pity. 





A carPrxe old woman once said to her pas- 
tor: “Dear me, ministers mak’ muckle adoo 
aboot their hard work; but what’s twa bits 
o’ sermons in the week tae mak’ up? [could 
do’t mysel’.”. “ Weel, Janet,” said the min- 
ister, good-humoredly, “let’s hear you try.” 
“Come awa’ wi’ a text then,” quoth she. ue 
repeated with emphasis: “It is better to 
dwell in the corner of the housetop than with 
a brawling woman and in a wide house.” 
Janet fired up instantly. ‘‘What’s that ye 

sir? Dae ye intend onytbing poe) = 

+ Bop, stop!” broke in her pastor. “You 
he never do for a minister.” “ And what 
for no?” said she. ‘‘ Because, Janet, you 





come ower soon to the application.” 
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Biblical Research, 


Onz secret of the success of German Bibles 
and biblical works, as compared with the En- 
glisb, consists in their attention to little con- 
veniences which every scholar not only appre- 
ciates, but feels to be a necessity. For in- 
stance, a most beautifully printed and gener- 
ally convenient English edition of the Septue- 
gint omits not only to notice where the He- 
brew ehapters begin, where they differ from 
the Greek—as is the case frequently through- 
out the whole Bible—but omits to give the 
different numbering of the Psalms. And, what 
is still worse, in a book like Jeremiah, where 
the different prophecies are arranged in a very 
different order from the Hebrew, no hint of the 
difference is given in the chapter numbers. 
We can hardly imagine a German Septuagint 
without a note at the beginning of the chap- 
ter stating where to find the corresponding 
chapter in the Hebrew. With the Englieh 
editicn, however, one is obliged to hunt 
through the entire book, “In such a case it be- 
comes difficult to use even the Vulgate in con- 
nection with the Septuagint, though their 
numbering of the Psalms is the same. To 
omit to note the correspondence or variance 
in order in a book like Exodus, where the 
order of paragraphs is so confused in the latter 
part of the book, may be pardonable; but io 
every other part of the Bible the work could 
easily be done. Again, in a German Greek 
Testament one naturally expects to see 
the chapter and verse with, which the left- 
band page begins, as well as that with 
which the right-hand page ends, stated at 
the top oufer corner, so as to be seen when 
the book is only partly open; but in an 
English book, if noted at all, it generally ap- 
pears on the inner top corncr, so that the book 
must be fully opened in order to know the 
place from the ruouning title, and so that the 
reader practically wastes time in looking at 
the text itself in order to find his place. Again, 
some English Greek Testaments note the 
verses elther on the margin or in the body of 
the text—in one place or style only. The Ger- 
mans do both. These and a number of other 
things, small in themselves, make an edition 
by a German editor so much more convenient 
and time-saving that we know of a number of 
scholars—one professor in @ theological semi- 
nary among the number—who never use or 
recommend an English Septuagint or Greek 
Testament, for that very reason.. The English 
book may be more handsome and pleasant to 
the eye otherwise ; but it only catches one 
sort of purchaser, when a little more care 
would catch the more active and laborious 
scholars also. We know ofeone English book 
that groups together all the writings of one of 
the New Testament writers, giving the Greek 
and English. A most beautifal book itis; but 
there is only one running title, and nevera 
hint of the book, chapter, or yerse to which 
the page below belongs—except what appears 
in. the text itself. If to this we add, 
what there is often room to suspect, an in- 
tentional omission of some matter which 
should be in the volume fm order to render 
it complete in its way or upon its subject, 
s0 as to eompel the purchase of another 
book, still graver reason exists to guide the 

‘decision of the learned or scholarly purchaser. 
The fact that the books published by one 
class of men are generally as complete in 
themselves as they can be is far from deter- 
ring or discouraging purchasers. We are 
happy to say that these remarks are not in- 
tended to apply sweepingly to all English 
biblical publications. Yet they are a heavy 
load for the excellent, common-sense English 
scholarship to carry. And just one thing 
more. Wouldn’t it bearelief to a country 
minister to be able to buy some of the excel- 
lent works of the Clarendon Press, without 
tinding that he must stuff his shelves with 
from twenty to thirty per cent. of their room 
made up of catalogues and advertisements, 
which he cannot take out of the books without 
spoiling the binding ? 


....Among the Assyrian texts announced to 
appear in the fifth volume of “ Records of the 
Past,’ published under the auspices of the 
Society of Biblical Archwology, are the Inscrip- 
tion of Tiglath Pileser I, by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son; a second part of the Early History of 
Babylonia, by George Smith ; two Inscriptions 
of Nabonidus, the Inscription of Darius at 
Nakh-i-rushtan, Inscription of Sargon I, and 
the Inscription on the Tomb of Cyrus, by H. 
Fox Talbot; the India House Inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar, ioscriptions of Tiglath 
Pileser LI, loscription of Neriglassar, by Rev. 
3. M. Rodwell; an Accadian Hymn to Istar, 
the Inscription of the Black Obelisk of Shal. 
maneser, and Omens furnished by Dogs, by 
Rev. A. H. Sayce; and one Mythical Text, 
the War of the Seven Evil Spirits, by H. Fox 
Talbot. 


...«We are glad to see that“*The Assyrian 
Canon,” by George Smith, is shortly to appear 
in fall. Fragments have been accessible for 
some time; but this work will put it in the 
power of every English reader to see for him- 
self the wonderful corr ndence between 
the Biblical chronology that of the Assy- 
rian clay tablets. 
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fine Arts. 


Very little attention is paid in this country 
to that most profitable branch of art called 
decorative painting. It ought to secure the 
efforts of our best painters, who now think it 
beneath their dignity to exercise their pencils 
in any other manner then in painting on can- 
vas, to be setin a gilt frame, But the time 
will probably come when our artists will not 
feel themselves above the kind of work upon 
which Leonardo, Michel Angelo, and Raphael 
bestowed their best efforts—that of wall paint- 
ing. We havea good many so-called fresco 
artistg now; but we have never heard of one 
of native production or growth. Ph. Burty, 
the Paris art correspondent of the’ London 
Academy, says, in relation to-a report of M. 
Viollet le Duc on the. reconstruction ,of the 
Hétel de Ville: ‘‘If logic reigned. supreme, 
strictly decorative painting—consisting, that is 
to say, like Oriental art, of learned and ya- 
ried, powerful and pleasing combinations of 
lines and colors—would manifestly be em- 
ployed to cover most flat surfaces with its 
thousands of designs, borrowed from vegetable 
or imaginary nature. All difficulties, such as 
the right point of view and accidents of light, 
would then cease to exist as obstacles to be 
overcome. The eye, on the contrary, would 
find pleasure in such breaks, as it does in the 
varieties of perspective seen under the 
forest vault.” These remarks of M. Ph. 
Burty are very suggestive, and they sbould 
be heeded both by our architects and painters. 
if any one wishes to seea very striking contrast 
of the effects of a painted and an unpainted, or, 
rather, of a decorated and a bald interior, it 
may be found in that immense structure, our 
new Post-office, inthe City Park. The private 
rooms of the postmaster are in the southern 
extremity of the building, on the third floor, 
looking down Broadway. The ceilingis yery 
beautifully decorated, but not with any alle- 
gorical figures ; while the walls are painted to 
represent an open apartment, with the tops of 
tropical trees seen above the wainscoting. The 
work itself is extremely simple, with no attempt 
at imitation of reality in the: foliage; but the 
effect is exceedingly beautiful; giving an air 
of freshness and space to the whole apart- 
ment. At the other end of the building, front- 
ing north, on the same floor, is. a court-room, 
a story higher and with a gallery running 
around three sides. Instead of being deco- 
rated in color, there is a profusion of stucco 
work, and the whole of a ghastly whiteness, 
which fs rendered the more chilling by the 
northern light. At present this otherwise 
noble apartment is offensive from its absolute 
purity, and it will be destructive to the eyes 
of judges, jurors, and advocates. And per- 
haps it was the intention of the architect to 
typify by this ghastly whiteness the quality of 
the justice that is to be meted out there ; but by 
and by the white walls, ceilings, and stucco or- 
naments will be smirched with dust and smoke, 
there will be stains and cobwebs, and the room 
will be suggestive of anything rather than 
purity. It would have been well for the archi- 
tect to have remembered thatthe pure ether 
above our heads, which is called the heavens, 
is blue,and that there is as much purity in 
pure red, yellow, or blue as in pure white, 
which represents nothing in Nature except 
snow. There was an exceptionally favorable 
opportunity for, calling in the aid of our native 
artists to decorate this court-room with appro- 
priate historical and emblematical figures, and 
itis a thousand pities that it should have been 
neglected. It may not be too late, and; if the 
present superintending architect ‘thas ‘not the 
power to do it, we trust that some of our 
representatives in Congress will take the sub- 
ject in hand and recommend an appropriation 
for the purpose, 


....It is the general belief that the 
religion of the Koran prohibits the like- 
nesses of living creatures in. art, and 
the term arabesque means representations 
of vegetable objects and of geometrical 
figures. A writer in the Gazette des Beaux Arts 
for August combats this idea, and says tha; 
the word ansab, commonly translated statues, 
merely applies to sacred stones used as altars, 
and that there have been many Mussulman 
artists who have painted likenesses of human 
beings. That may be so. It is certain that 
the present Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Aziz, sat 
to the late Joseph Fagnani for his portrait, and 
sent the artist a large diamond snuff-box as a 
testimonial of his satisfaction with the pic- 
ture. The present Sultan has also com- 
missioned M. Gerome to paint a series of his- 


torical pictures for his palace in Constantino- 
ple. It is certain, therefore, that w Mussulman 
does not regard an artistic representation of 
human beings as contrary to the teachings of 
Mohammed. 


...eThe Metropolitan Art Museum is now 
open, but the visitors are not yet quite so 
numerous as they were last winter, when on 


oue day in February over six thousand per- 
sons were admitted. 








° 
Personniitics. 

Ax incidental remark made in this column 
of Tu INDEPENDENT not long since that none 
of our poets have, written lyrics that could be 
set to music has. been too literally construed 
by a correspondent in Schnylerville, N. Y., 
who furnishes us with a list of a good mapy 
American lyrics by Longfellow, Alice Carey, 
Lucy Larcom, and others, that have been set 
to music. To the list furnished us we could 
easily add more than double the number, for 
our correspondent makes no mention of the 
long list of songs written by George Cooper, 
which have been set to music by Harry Mil- 
lard, and of the volumes of negro melodies 
which everybody knows by heart. Still it is 
true that we are not a musical people, al- 
though we are a music-loving people, and 
our recognized poets do not write songs 
to be sung. Any form of words may 
be set to music; but a perfect song sings 
of itself. We have some good songs and hymns, 
both patriotic and religious ; but no one would 
thiok of calling Judge Hopkinson, or Francis 
Bond Key, or the author of ‘‘John Brown’s 
Body” a poet, although they have been ous 
most successful song writers, nor would Mr. 
Millard, our most popular composer, be con- 
sidered sufficient proof of our being a musical 
people. When we shall have produced a Moorg 
ora Burns, @ Mozart, a Rossini, or even a Balfe, 
it will be time enough to speak of our musical 
genius. Gounod, it appears from a recently 
published letter, had been invited to take the 
charge of the new musical institute which Mr. 
Kingsland, a wealthy New Yorker, has deter- 
mined to endow; but he declined the honor, 
partly on account of his advanced years, and, 
with a proper feeling of what should be done 
in such a case, suggested that the charge 
of such an institution should be given to an 
American musician. It is a melancholy com- 
meot on such a recommendation that Mr. U. 
C. Hill, a native of Connecticut and the 
founder of our Philharmonic Society, was 
driven by his poverty to commit suicide last 
week. Probably there are Americans who 
would be competent to fill ‘the office of pres- 
ident of the projected musical institution ; but 
for the present our musical leaders are all 
Germans. Our correspondent most justly 
remarks: ‘Many pieces are sung which, if 
they please the ear, little heed is taken who 
is the author of the words or the music.” 
This is strangely true. The authors of some 
of our most popular airs are altogether un- 
known. No one can tell where the air came 
from to which the “Star Spangled Banner”’ 
is sung; the authorship of the melody to 
which Moore adapted his “ Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” is unknown; and, although ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home”” is accredited to Bishop, be was 
not the author of it. 


...-The late Isaac M. Singer, who died last 
month, in Devonshire, England, was a man of 
remarkable inventive genius, and, unlike most 
inventors, he had the rare faculty of accumu- 
jating wealth, although he was very profuse in 
his manner of living. He is reported to bave 
been worth some nine millions of dollars at 
the time of his death, and he astonished the 
people of the neighborhood in which he died 
by the extraordinary display that was made at 
his funeral, by the directions of his will, He 
had built a magnificent house in Devonshire 
and he drove so large a private carriage that it 
was difficult for him to make his way through 
the ordinary roads-of the country. When 
he ‘lived in Néw York, in Fifth Avénue, 
he had. a large yellow carriage; capable of hold- 
ing a dozen persons comfortably, which was 
dragged by nine horses. On one occasion he 
invited the leading journalists to a dinner, and 
gave them all a drive in his great coach. After 
the dinner, and it was the first time he had 
ever dined in such company, he remarked to 
one of his guests that he had enjoyed it more 


than any dinner he had evér eaten, except one; 
and that was ten years before, when he had 
been compelled to dine off of a sixpence worth 
of salt pork, as he hadn’t the means to pay for 
more. He was a native of Oswego, in this 
state, and very illiterate. 


.-+e The birthplace of Ralston, the California 
banker, is still in dispute. The Steubenville 
Herald claims that he was born at Tumbleson’s 
Rup, up in Hancock County, in this state; the 
Chicago Tribune, that he was born in George- 
town, Mass.; and the Louisville Commercia; 
locates the spot of his nativity ona farm near 
Wellsville, Ohio. The says that he 
went from Hancoek County to Wellsville atan 
early age, where his father established a boat- 
yard for building flat-boats. 


.-».Edmund Yates, in the London World, 
makes the following mention of the funcral of 
Mr. Singer: 

“They are all talking in the West of En- 
gland about the extraordinary funcral of Mr. 
Singer, the American sewing-macbine maker, 
at Torquay, the other day. The hearse, by 
the last instructions of the deceased, had ita 
side-panels taken out, and the coffin, covered 
with flowers and {immortelles, was visible 


‘to all.”’ 
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Science, 


At the June meeting of the London Phys- 
ical Society Dr. W. M. Watts communicated a 
paper on a new form of micrometer for use in 
spectroscopic analysis. In determining. the 
position of lines in a spectrum by the use ofa 
micrometer eye-piece or divided arc it is often 
difficult to see the cross wires distinctly with- 
out admitting extraneous light, which with 
faint spectra frequently cannot be done. Dr. 
Watts has sought to overcome this’ difficulty 
by substituting some one known line of the 
spectrum itself for the cross wire, and ‘to 
measure the position of unknown lines by 
bringing this index line successively into 
coincidence with them. Thus, for example, 
the sodium line which is present in nearly 
every spectrum, whether it is wanted or not, 
may be made to move slowly when under the 
spectrum, and the displacement necessary to 
make it coincide with the lines to be measured 
may be determined by the readings of a mi- 
crometer serew. To accomplish this a convex 
lens of about two feet focus is placed in front 
of the prism of the spectroscope, between the 
prism and observing telescope, and is divided 
along a line at right angles to the refracting 
edge of the prism. One half of the lens is 
fixed, the other half is made to slide over it 
by means of a micrometer screw. When the 
movable half of the lens is in its normal posi- 
tion the only effect is to alter the focus of the 
telescope slightly ; but when it is made to slide 
over the fixed half the refraction of the prism 
is increased or diminished, and half the spéc- 
trum appears to move over the other half, and 
the,sodium line or any other convenient line 
of reference can be brought into coincidence 
with the lines to be measured. The indica- 
tions of this instrument are reduced to waye- 
lengths by means of a series of interpolation 
curves from the data obtained by observa- 
tions of the solar spectrum, the co-ordinates 
of which are wave-lengths and micrometer 
readings. The author considers the advan- 
tages of the instrument to be (1) great pre- 
cision in results and (2) convenience in -use, 
In illustration of the former quality, he quotes 
twenty readings of the point at which there is 
coincidence of the lenses, They are remark- 
ably concordant, the mean being 8.34, while 
the two extreme readings are 8.21 and 8.41, 


«».«Professor Wright, of Yale College, has 
recently studied spectroscopically and with 
great care the gaseous constituents of the 
meteorite which fell In Iowa, on the 12th of 
February last. It is a stony meteorite, con- 
taining numerous small grains of metallic 
iron and of the magnetic fron sulphide scat- 
tered through it. The gaseous constituents 
were obtained by placing fragments of the 
meteorite in a tube connected with a mercury 
pump, so arranged that the mass could be 
heated and the gases evolved collected for ex- 
amination. At the outset it was evident that 
these gases were widely different from those 
held by iron meteorites. They contained a 
very large percentage of carbon dioxide, con- 
siderable carbonic oxide, and a large residue of 
hydrogen. Some gas was evolved even by the 
heat of the hand. At the heat of boiling water 
the gas evolved was 95.46 per cent. carbon 
dioxide and 4.54 hydrogen. The proportion,of 
the former gas gradually decreased and of the 
latter increased as the temperature rose, until 
ata full red heat 5.56 per cent, was carbon diox- 
ide, 87.53 percent. hydrogen, and 6.91 per cent. 
nitrogen. The total volume of gas evolved was 
about two and a half times that of thé solid 
taken. ‘For spectroscopic examination the 
gases were contained in an ordinary vacnum 
tube in connection with the pump. At afew 
millimeters pressure the hydrogen spectrum 
was almost overpowered by the bands due to 
the oxides of carbon, the three middle carbon 
bands being especially bright. The signifi- 
cance of this fact appears when it is stated 
that these three bands are precisely the ones 





ets and that astronomers have thoroughly es- 
tablished the identity of the orbits of meteoric 
streams with those of well known comets. 
Hence, Professor Wright regards a comet as 
merely a meteorite of considerable magnitude, 
or a swarm of many of lesser size, containing 
large quantities of carbon dioxide, with some 
carbonic oxide and hydrogen, and giving off 
these gases under the influence of solar heat, 


...-Prof, E. D, Cope has communicated to 
‘the Philadelphia Academy the results of his 
exploration of an Indian kitchen-midden in 
Charles County, Maryland. Besides the frag- 
ments of implements and utensils found, re- 
mains of seventeen species of vertebrates and 
two of invertebrates were discovered. |The 
mammals are the deer, raccoon, gray squirrel, 
and opossum ;'bones of the deer being espe- 
cially numerous and most of them split 
lengthwise, for extraction of the marrow. 
The avian remains are those of the turkey and 
some duck-like bird. The reptiles, four in 





pumber, are all turtles, The seven fishes are 





observed in the spectrum of some of the com-_ 
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‘sturgeons, gars, and species. of Siluroids. 


Unio purputeus and Mesodon alborubris repre- 
sent the mollusks. Prof. Cope also continues 
to publish results of his discoveries of fossil 
mammalia from the West, He describes a 
pew genus of lemurs from. the Eocene of. the 
Rocky Mountains; a new canine, probably 
an Amphicyon, from the Pliocene; and notices 
a kind of antelope-deer, from the Santa Fé 
marls, genus Dicrocerew.. Various other fossil 


Ungulates, also from New Mexico, are named. 


and described at length asnew. These-were 
discovered while Prof. Cope was attached to 
the Wheeler Survey of the Territories and 
form part of the numerous valuable results of 
the expedition of 1874. _ The. author presents 


in the same connection some general. concle- | 


sions on the ancestry of the camels and on the 
geology of New Mexico. 


-...The number of experiments that have 
been made to determine whether illuminating 
gas: has any deleterious effects on vegetation 
confined under glass or elsewhere have been 
so numerous and the results so decided that 
it seems there is nothing left to be proved. 
The detailed account of losses in the green- 
houses of G,.W. Fahnestock, in Philadelphia, as 
published in ‘‘The Proceedings of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences,” some 
years ago, are alone sufficient to determine 
this point. Soalso in regard to the iajarious 
effects of the gas on the roots, The loss of 
trees over leaking gas-mains in all our large 
towns is of continual occurrence. Besides 
this are the careful experiments of Boehm. 
He found death to result from an injec- 
tion of gas to the soil; but supposed 
some chemical change was made in the 
soil by the gas, and it was the new combi- 
nation that destroyed the roots, and not the 
gas alone, though for all practical purposes 
this amounts to but'the same thing, Now Mr. 
McMurtrie, the chemist to the Department of 
Agriculture, has gone over the same subject, 
with results confirming all that have gone be- 
fore, 80 far as its effects on the aerial portions 


of plants are concerned. He placed two Ca- 
mellias in separate boxes—all other conditions 
the same. In one he sent gas to the extent of 
about 4 per cent. of the whole volume of at- 
mosphere the box contained. The result was 
a sorry-looking stick in afew days, while the 
one witbout gas was as perfect as before. 


.-The Acacia, which, according to the 
poet, “waves its yellow hair,’’ seems to have 
nearly as many modes of “putting it up” as 
other beings who have hair; and we know 
tat approaches ‘the infinite. There are at 
present known 450 species, and the number is 
continually being added to, both by explora- 
tions on the American Continent as well as in 
Australia. In the latter country, however; it 
finds itself most at home, it claiming no 
less than 298 ‘species, and frequently hay- 
jpg forest wholly made up of them, either 
as large timber trees or underbrush. In a 
geographical point of view it is remarkable 
that, though some species extend eastwardly 
to Brazil and Mexicoand other places here—no 
less than 61 species being found on our conti- 
nent——New Zealand has been jumped, not a sin- 
gle one having been found there so far. There 
seems to be a deflection north from Australia 


in the progress of the species from its original 
center, and tv this way just missing New Zea- 
land. The most northern species is, perhaps, 
our own Acacia lutea, which is found in Louisi- 
ana and Florida, One (A. Richii) is found in 
the Island of Formosa, not much south of this. 


...Flammarion has recently published some 
jnteresting observations om the satellitesof 
Jupiter, made during the oppositions of 1874 
and 1875. _ He finds that they differ very much 
in the reflecting power of their surfaces, so that 
their brightness is by no means proportional to 
their size. - ‘The fourth satellite, especially, has 
asurface dark atid somber, as compared with 
the others; and, what is more singular, its 
brightness vafies greatly from time to time—to 
the extent of four whole magnitudes (irom 
the sixth to the tenth, or nearly in a ratio of 
% to 1)—and this without periodicity conform- 
able to the position of the satellite in its orbit, 
in this his conclusions differ from those-of his 
predecessors. The variations have beén no, 
ticed before ; but they have been considered, 
to corres nd with the position of the satellite 
i ite orbit, end eo. to Pdteate that, like our 
moon, the satellite rotates. on»its axis in the 
fame time that it completes its revolution 


tround the planet, thus keeping the same face 
continually turned toward its primary. . 


..Leverrier has proposed. to the Prefect of 

te Seine to pat alkthe public clocks in Paris 
hb eleet#ical connection® with the standard 
tlock of the Observatory, This clock is placed 
‘athe vault of the Observatory, nearly 80'feet 
tinder ground, where it is free from all surface 
Vibrations and sensible changes of tempera- 
ttre. Its rate under these circumstances is 
tmarkably steady aod its accuracy almost if 
sda ag Sones Sm oe ane ot 

nD 
er. ‘The scheme is seoeiog we th 


tothe oth 
orale peg ir a and is shortly to. elo 


council, If itis car- 
tedout Paris will bo more ‘acturately timed 
tan any other city in the world. 


Se ee er 


Missions. ° 


Dr, Witson, secretary of the Southern Pres- 
byteriap Mission Board, in bis report upon his 
visit to Brazil gives the reasons why he expects 
a notable triumph of the Gospel in that. coun- 
try. .The national life of the Brazilians, under 
their liberalruler, Dom Pedro I, has been fairly 
aroused. The constraction of numerous. rail- 
wes, the foreigners, American and English, 
who have taken up their residence in Brazil, 
and the -atterances of a free press have done a 
great deal to remold the social character of a 
formerly isolated. and unprogressive people. 
| Roman. Catholicism, having, after am undis- 
puted sway of; 300 years, borne evil fruits, 
notably. in the lives of the priesthood, is 
privately repudiated by multitudes of the peo- 
ple and is threatened with a separation from 
its chief support, the state. The emptiness of 
the great churches and the vacancies in the 
vast monasteries show that the hearts of the 
people: have turned from their ancestral re- 
ligion. Except in some unimportant partic- 
ulars, all forms of religion are tolerated by the 
government. The people are generally- in the 
attitude of inquirers.. Dr. Wilson did not 
come in contact with a single man who did not 
seem willing to converse on’ the subject of 
Evangelical religion. The Scriptures have been 
widely circulated in Brazil during the last 20 
years, and remarkable instances are continual 
ly coming to light of individuals and groups 
of individuals’ made eager for a Bible faith and 
a Bible church by its reading: The Ptesbyte- 
rians, North and South, bave found ready 
access to the people at their now numerous 
stations, and the six native ministers already 
engaged in the work are giving it a growingly 
native character. Three and a quarter cen- 
turies ago the Huguenots of France dreamed 
of making Brazil a Protestant mation and 
many of them died as martyrs for their wish at 
Rio Janeiro. Dr. Wilson, on the ground of 
the above-mentioned considerations, believes 
the spirit of their prayer may now soon be 
realized, 


....It will be interesting to the friends ofthe 
new college at Aintab, Gentral Turkey, to hear 
that this institution has already made an en- 
couraging start. The preparatory department 
of the college was opened in 1874, under the 
care of Prof. Bezjian. Prof. H. Lée Norris, of 
the medical department, has been engaged in 
the study of the Turkish language’and the 
practice of medicine at Aiatab during the 
past winter. On December 34d, 1874, the people 
of Aintab paid the last installment. of their 
subscription’ of $7,050, im gold. This large 
sum froma peor people shows how highly 
they appreciate the privileges to be afforded 
them by the new college and commends thé 
enterprise all the more to the liberality of 
American Christians. There is now pressing 
need of $48,000 to endow three professorships, 
which are to bear the names of the Woolsey, 
the William Goodell, and the Rufus Ander- 
son professorships, Give Turkey well-edu- 
cated Christian men, and they will be worth 
more than millions of dollars in loans and all 
the services of an armed diplomacy. Com- 
munications in regard to this important under- 
taking should be addressed to Rev. T.. C, 
Trowbridge, Congregational House, Boston, 


.-..Forsome ‘time Protestant missionarieé 
in China have been diseussing the question’of 
the desirability of ‘calling a General Confer- 
ence of all the missionaries in China, after the 
model of the well-known convention: at ‘Alia- 
habad. Tbe Conference of Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries which met at Chi-fu, in August, 1874, 
recommended the scheme, and had a circiilar 
on the subject sent fo each missionary in 
China. * It was proposed that the Conferencé 
be held at Shanghai, in October, 1876, each 
station sending an aecredited representative. 
The result of the inquiry has not been very 
encouraging. Many missionaries, especially 
in the South, are opposed to the scheme. [¢ 
is stated that the native element would be 
almost entirely exeluded from such’ a 'genera] 
conference, as there are scarcely’ two great 
towus on the coast of China that speak the 
same dialect. It is probable that the confer- 
ence and the accomplishment of a@ eral 
Protestant union in China, which many desire, 
will be postponed fora considerablé time to 
come. : = 


.-.. Twenty-five yeara ago Dr. Williams de-. 
scribed the people of Fua-Chau as being 
gloomy and turbulent, « community dbound- 
ing with criminals and beggars and showing’ 

an evident lack of courtesy toward é¢ach other. 
One-half of the population was estimated to 
be addicted to the opfum-pipe. It is gratifying 
to learn that in this very bard soll the Gospel’ 
preached of late yedrs has borhe considerable 
fruit, The missions of ‘the “American Board, 








1,070 inquirers, 129 chapels, and 122 native 
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preachers. There are also a jnamber of 
schools and 2 theological seminaries, The 
whole New Testament and seven books of the 
Old Testament baye been translated into the 
Romanized colloquial form, There is com- 
plete harmony among the several societies 
and native pastors are pushing the self-sup- 
port movemént even ony than the 
missionaries. 


....Dr. Mullens, in ‘addyessing’ the British 
Bible Sociéty, at its late anniversary, mentions 
the following incident connected with his 
recent visit to Madagascar: 

** About fifteen montlis agoI was in one 
part of the country, and was asking the mis- 
sio who resides there whereabouts it was 

that the f martyrs used to gather. We had often 
heard of those gatherings, and one of bis 
rie evangelists, who stood by, said: ‘ we 

it is just here, I can show you the spot.” We 

all went with him, and he led us toa great 
group of enormous bowlder rocks. He pointed 
out a little opening between those rocks. It 
was about two feet from the ground, and we 
crept into it and then looked around. On our 
left, beneath a huge bowlder, we found that 
there was a little space of about fourteen or 
fifteen feet long, about three orfour feet wide, 
and about two feet high—just such a space as 
we might find beneath a rather long diping 
table. - He said: ‘We used to meet here— 
ten or twélve or fifteen of us—on the Sab- 
bath Day, to read the Word of God. Onsome 
occasions we were as many as forty in this little 
cave. And we were particularly’ glad in our 
meetings when it rained, oe we knew, that 
the soldiers would not be coming after us.’’’ 


....During the early summer of last year the 
Moravian missionary, Redslab, made..a toil- 
some and perilous journey in-the heart of the 
Himalayas, from the station Kyelang to Poo. 
He preached the Gospel as he had opportunity 
and cireulated the Scriptures and religious 
tracts. This latter duty he performed with 
especial care; for, on inquiry, he says: 

“T learned that some of the natives, beliey- 
ing our books to contain more wholesome in- 


struction than their own, are in the-habit of 
converting the leaves into globules and pre- 


ness !’’ 

When visiting a Buddhist monastery he was 
struck with the lamas’s skill jin painting and 
their acquaintance with the laws of proportion 
in the, human frame. The outlines of the faces 
were often very fine, being Caucasian, rather 
than Mongolian. The attempt,’ however, to 
give them the Buddhist expression of perfect 
peace robbed them of all appearance of intelli- 
gence: 

“.A missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 
writing from Ning-po, mentions the conver- 
sion of # young: man @ngaged ina large silk 
howse ‘Belonging to bis unclé. The cofvert 
endured much ‘from the insults of his fellow 
clerks, was threatened by His uticle with the 
loss of his place, and’ after bis baptisth ‘was 
actually dismissed. This, as‘the missionary 
remarks, is ® representative case. It fairly 
| brings to view the difficulties of the work in 
Chine.’ Profession of Christianity in very 
many casés nieans loss of business and of 
support. ‘Knowing how herd such a burden 
would be upon ourselves, we should have the 
more’ prayerfal sympathy with the young 
church of China. 


ee, American Baptist Missionary Union 
makes a timely suggestion with regard to the 
movement now going on in the denomination 
toward the raising of a Centennial Edycation 
Fund... It is rightly, claimed that Burmah, 
Teluguland, apd China, where Baptist mis- 
.sions have been abundantly blessed, need 
Christian institutions of learning as much as 
do our own states, While there may be some 
question in regard to the utility of certain en- 
dowments made to American colleges, there 
can be no, question in regard to the value of 
an endowment of the Karen Semivary at Rap- 
gun or the proposed Telugu college at Ongole. 


....Bishop Gauthier, the vicar apostolic of 
Southeru Tong-King, in the country of Anam, 
reports that the recent persecutions have cost 
the Catholic Church 3,801 converts, through 
martyrdom or starvation, The greater part 
of bis charge had their houses burned and 
their crops destroyed, and the mission would 
have been totally blotted out but for the inter- 
ference of French troops. He hopes that the 
recent treaty between the French Government 
and. the Emperor, Tu Due, will Anellt close 
this terrible persecution. 


«.«. While at Paris, the Sultan. of Zanzibar 
visited the mission house of the society which 
conducts the Catholic work in hia country, and 
showed the inmates special evidences of his 
regard. This mission was begun in 1863, has 
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Pebbles. 

‘Tum oldest Tory : history. 
----ROll-Call: the baker’s visit, 
++++A dad position :_ imposition. 
--..A comic song is an absurd-ditty. 


--..Song of the kettle: the dull-simmer. 


+++. Half-baked bread is a dough-mess-stick 
affair. 


i... Tales have a strange passion for telling 
themselves out of school. 


....- Mrs. Peggarty says that ber husband’s 
behavior is enough to irrigate an angel. 


--»-Adage on the Public Warship Act: 
Those who play at vestments must expect 
suits.— Punch, 


.«--The merriest place in the universe is 
just beyond the earth’s atmosphere, for there 
all bodies lose their gravity. 


oa! Ifa dog’s tail is cut off entirely, will 
it not interfere with his locomotion ?’’ ‘‘Not 
exactly. It will not affect his carriage, but it 
will stop his waggin’.’’ 


»«»- Lhe magician who astonished his aud- 
fence by changing a canary bird into a rabbit 
has a formidable rival in the man who has 
turned a bushel of potatoes into a barrel. 








.-«-khe doctor referred to in the following 
lines is, of course, a reverend doctor: 
“1 cannot praise the doctor’s eyes, 
I never saw his glance divine; 
He always shuts them when he prays, 
And when he preaches he shuts mine.” 
ye gentleman, in addressing the charm- 
ing Lady X., who. has just remarried in Paris 
for the third time, said, reproachfully: “‘ You 
do not come to. London:any longer.” “Ohl 
yes,”” she replied, in a most natural manner; 
, “] always pass my widowhoods there.” 


.v«-A German peddler sold a mana liquid for 
the extermination of bugs. ‘“ And how do you 
use it?’ inquired the man, after he had boughs 
it. Ketch te bug und drop von little dro 
into his mout,”’ answered the peddler. “ Th 
deuce you do!” exclaimed the purchaser. 
“T conld kill it in half that time by stamping 
on it.” “Vell,” exclaimed the German, “dat 
is a good vay too.’’ 


....Apn American judge was obliged to sleep 
with an Frishman in a crowded hotel, when 
tie following conversation ensued: “‘ Pat, you 
would have remained a long time in the Old 
Gountry: before you..could have~slept with a 
judge;, would you. not, Pat?” ‘Yes, yer 
honor,’’ said Pat ;.‘‘and I think your honor 
would have been a long time in the Old Coun- 
try before ye’d been a judge, too.”’ 


,». An Irish: peer, traveling in France, with 
a.negro servant, directed him, if questionedon 
the subject, to always say his master was a 
Frenchman. ‘The man was punctiliously faith- 
ful to bis orders. But whenever he said ‘“‘ My 
massa am a Frenchman,” he always added, 
“and so am [” 


..--Little, Bessie is the five-year-old daughter 
of a Portland lady,who married a clergyman 
not long since. When her father was away 
abd she was playiug in the yard, a stranger 
came along and inquired if the minister was at 
hone. " ** No,”’ she replied ; ‘“* but Mother is in 
the! housé, and she will pray with you, you 

‘ poor, miserable sinner.” 


*,..The death has occurred, at the age of 60, 
of the Rev. Frank Burges, B.D., rector of 
Winterbourne, Bristol, and formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Mr. Burges is the 
author of that admirable tu qwogue which 
silenced Bishop Wilberforce on one cecasioa. 
Mr, Burges was once taken to task by his 
diocesan for hunting; to which be replied that 
be did not think it was more unclerical than 
dancing, having obseryed that the Bishop had 
attended Her Majesty’s state balls. The Bishop 
excused himself by saying that he was never 
ia the same room with the dancing. To which 
the ‘witty retort was: “No more am I, my 
lord, in the same field with the fox!” 


...-1tis related that the postmaster of Mon- 
tieelio, Ga?; recently performed the feat of 
reading a letter without hearing its contents, 
Ap old woman who bad never been to school 
got a letter one day and asked the postmaster 
to read it for ber. She did not want him te 
hear it, so she took a wad of cotton out of her 
pocket and stuffed his ears with it. She then 
had bim read the letter in a low voice, and 
was perfectly satisfied that the reader did not 
hear a word of it. 


«eee Lhe Archbishop of.Canterbury, for re- 
_miembering his relations too aly is castigated 
to this atyle: 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent bale F yw 
Ushers for all volumes received. "The interests Of 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for Sur- 
ther notice, 


RECENT ENGLISH CARICATURE.* 


Tue last paper in Mr. James Parton’s 
series On caricature and caricaturists is 
devoted to the English artists of the pres- 
ent century and is more interesting thar 
any of its predecessors. Ov the general 
subject, entertaining as it. is, not much has 
been written in this country, an article in 
the sole number of Zhe City and.one ina 
ten-year-old volume of Harper, by Rich- 
ard Grant White, being pretty much all we 
have to show. Mr. Parton’s selection. of 
pictures to accompany his text has been a 
judicious one; and they are so well repro- 
duced by the engraver that they give a 
very good idea of the sfyle of quite a num- 
ber of the best caricaturistsof recent years. 

Mr. Parton begins with Cruikshank and 
presents a singularly good fac-simile of the 
etching that artist made for Mr. J. W. 
Bouton, of this city, in 1871. He is mis- 
taken, we think, in calling it a portrait of 
the veteran artist. Of Cruikshank a 
good and, of course, an enthusiastic 
account is given. Due prominence is 
allotied to the influence he had in the 
reform movement in caricature which di- 
vested it of so much of its old-time bru- 
tality and coarseness, without paring its 
claws as an @ly of good pulitics and sound 
social science. John Doyle is the next 
artist taken up, and after him that half- 
forgotten took, Mrs. Trollope’s “Do- 
mestic Manners of the Americans,” is 
brought to mind by apt quotations. We 
are thus reminded both of our own pristine 
clumsiness, as far as the West was con- 
cerned, and of an Englishwoman’s dullness 
andinsularity. Robert Seymour, who bad 
so much to do with the inception or start- 
ing of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” is repre- 
sented by two sketches—one giving the 
artist’s notion of Mr. Winkle befere Dick- 
ens delineated that Nimrod, and the other 
portraying a lazy fisherman, who perhaps 
gave Dickens his first idea of the Fat Boy, 
But Mr. Parton’s real field opens with the 
establishment of Punch, ‘As long,” he 








says, ‘‘as caricature was a thing of the. 


shop-windows only its power was re- 
stricted within narrow limits. Since the 
founding of Punch, in 1841, about two 
years after the conclusion of ‘the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers,” caricature has become 
an element in periodical literature, from 
which it will, perhaps, never again 
be separated.” Punch would soon have 
died, Mr. Parton thinks, had it de- 
pended for subscribers upon its printed 
form alone; since a whole kingdom could 
pot bave furnished and does not furnish 
enough good jokes every week to fill a 
paper of the modest size even of the 
famous London periodical. Doyle and 
Leech and Tennieland Du Maurier and the 
rest have been the salvation of Punch. 
Leech left behind him so many and so 
good pictures that it is hard to select a few 
characteristic sketches from among them; 
but two of the three Mr. Parton has chosen 
do not, it seems to us, represent him at his 
best. The third; however, is one of his 
most satisfactory pieces of work. It sat- 
irizes the course of Lord John Russell with 
reference to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
in 1851; and in it Lord John, having 
chalked ‘‘ No Popery”’ on Cardinal Wise- 
man’s front door, is represented as running 
away, chalk still in hand, while the Cardi- 
nal peers at him: over his: window-screen. 
The design was so good that the ex- 
premier mentioned and praised it in his.re- 
cently-publisbed ‘* Recollections and Sug- 
gestions.” Quaint Richard Doyle has but 
one picture, “‘A Wedding-Breakfuste,” 
which, however, perfectly illustrates his 
style. 

Doyle and Leech have had wonderfully 
good luck in being succéeded by men like 
Tenniel and Du Maurier. Mr. Tenniel has 
for many years furnished bis weekly car- 
toon to Punch, and be has ‘been strong 


more often than feeble, careful more often. 
than careless. Mr. Parton. treats Tenniel 
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with justice, and, we afe glad to see, 


recoguizes’ Du Maurier’s wonderful clever. 
ness in“drdwing children. “This is'no more 
than the adinirable artist deserves: ‘‘ For 
some years past’ the pictares of ‘children 
and their, ways by Mr, Da iurier baye 
been among the most pleasing efforts of 
comic artin England... There.is, not the 
faintest intimation in them of the malevo- 
lent or sarcastic. All good. fathers, all 
good mothers, and all persons worthy to 
become such delight in. them,” ‘t The 
Church Gate,” one of the two selected pic- 
tures, does not. show Du Maurier’s children 
pte etn’? ‘but the two in’ An ‘Karly 
Quibble” are characteristic of his pencil, 
The other two artists:represented are 8. J: 
Stone and Matt Morgan—the former by by 
“Soliloquy of a. Rationalistic Chicken” 
aod the latter by his famous Prince of 
Wales picture from The Tomahawk. 

This excellent atticle: leads us to hope 
that Mr. Parton intends to publish a 
similar one. on American caricature. We 
have no Punch, but Mr. Parton’ his really 
good material. in the files of Vantty Fair, 
and Mrs. Grundy, and Punchinello, Then, 
too, Mr, Nast deserves explicit recoguition 
as a political caricaturist quite worthy to 
be mentioned with Leech and Tenvniel. 
His “Dead Men’s Clothes Soon Wear Out” 
(representing Napoleon LiI clad in the 
regs of his uncle’s military suit) ‘was 
admirable in every way; and so have been 
others of his drawings—notably ‘‘ Who 
Stole the People’s Money” and ‘‘ Too 
Thin,” of the Tammany pictures, and the 
travesty of Seymour's Pickwick Club in 
which Andrew Jobnson, Jeff. Davis, and 
others took the places. of the M. P. Cs, 
Of other American artists McLeuan, and 
Hoppin, and Bellew, despite his careless 
drawing, would also come in for a place. 
We will not avticipate Mr. Parton, how- 
ever, but will only express a wish that 
the Harpers would collect, as has been 
so often done with the sketches of Leech 
and Tenniel, fifty or a hundred of. Nast’s 
best designs. The plates are preserved in 
their vaults, and, collected between covers, 
they would make one of the most attractive 
gift-books next Cbristmas could bring us. 

...- The Brio-d-Brae. Hunter ; or, Chapters on 
Chinamania (J. B; Lippincott & Co.),; by Major 
H. Byng Hall, will proye an attractive book to 
a class of persons which: is already lange in thie 
country, and: which. is, we judge from the in- 
creasing attendance at auction sales, guining 





in numbers all the. time. It does not. aim,to | 


present definite rales for the collector or 
minute descriptions of celebrated faetories or 
their products. It is merely the record of some 
trayels of the author's through ).Europe in 
search of choice specimens of the ceramic 
art.. Major Hall’s literary style is not stately 


‘and it is sometimes even careless; but he is a 


frank and entertaining writer, and one who 
can be enthusiastic without losing his com- 
mon sefse. Thus he says in bis preface: 
“For my part, I can readily understand 
that a real collector should endeavor 
to obtain a specimen of all the fabrics at 
home and abroad. But why a Worcester cup 
without beauty, a Plymouth milk-jug, a Bris- 
tol tea-pot, or a Staffordshire figure ofa shep- 
herd and a lamb should command prices for- 
merly paid fora lovely piece of Wedgwood, 
solely because they bear the mark of the man- 
ufactory whence they were issued, is beyond 
my comprehension.” He is speaking of the 
pew fondness for English ware. And again: 
** This sort of taste and dealing, however, ap- 
pears to me to be erroneous, and will find its level 
sooner or later, aud only real art and beauty, 
from whatever country or fabric, will carry 
the day with those who have money to pur- 
chase and taste and experience to guide them."’ 
The book ishandsombely printed and bound. 


..Maddtie Augustus Craven's ‘story of 
Jettatrice ; or, The Veit Withdrawn, ‘which ‘has 
been appearing’ serfally in 7%é Catholic Wortd, 
has been published in neat paper covers, from 
the plates of the magazine, by Estes & Latriat. 


....The London Printing and Publishing 
Company tas begun the publication, in num- 
bers, of an elaborate work entitled’ Zurope It- 
lustrated: tts Picturesque Scenes and Placés of 
Note, it aitns to present steel efigravings 80 
excellent in design and éxecution as to fllus- 
trate Europe thoroughly of themselves, and to 
supplement these engravings, by letter-press 


which shall not merely point out their excel- 
léticd, Dut ‘shall accompany then by st Mntelli- 
geht descriptive, historical, and: biographicat’ 
i oar saad a ‘The literary portion of the work’ 


is by’ Johu Sherer, F.R.G.8.; “Who “was asso- 
clated with Mr, 8, 0, Becton in preparing’ the 


| Speaker's 


er Te, Oba 


‘large w Dictionary “ot Universal Saleewaiicn® bs 


which that gen published. In his general 
introduction Mr. Braver mentions the import- 
ance of Europe asa center of historical and ro- 
mantic interest, ‘and briefly describes the prom- 
tent features’ of France, Belgium, and ‘the 
Rhine. He writes enthusiastically and in a 
way calculated to interest and instruct the 
reader. It fe easy enough, of course, to drop 
into eloquence with'so good a theme at hand ; 
but Mr. Sherer keeps withiu due bounds in bis 
historical allusions avd descriptive: passes. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the work, 
as°a whole, text and Hlustrations, te that it 
does not confine itself to natural scenery, but 
embraces within its scope sach buildings and 
lodalitics‘as have. historical interest or illus- : 
trate the social conditions of the people. The | 
engravings in the four parts we have received 
are,.as far as they are signed, by W. H. Bart. 
lett-and T. Allom ; but in the succeeding issues 
pictures are promised’ by Turner, Leitch, and 
others. In Mr. Bartlett’s “ Oberwesel and the 
Castle of Schénberg’’ the management of the 
sky—we should better say the atmospbere—is 
specially effective. “The Pont du Gard, near 
Niemes,’’ by Mr. Allom, is good; but the art- 
ist seems specially competent in the manage- 
ment of ioteriors, two of which are given in 
Part IV—the “Gallery of: Henry II, Fontaine- 
bleau” and “The Cathedral of Lyons, from 
the Chapel of St. Louis.” The altar in the 
latter is exceedingly well drawn and the ceil- 
tig’ in the former is quite a triumph of skill. 
The work will be issued insemi-monthly parts, 
selling at thirty cents each. ‘Mr. A. W. Git- 
tens, 1? Park Place, isthe New York agent of 
its publishers. 


..-The seventh volume of the Memoirs of 
John Quincy Adams (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
contains in its five hundred and forty-seven 
pages but a portion of the fourteenth chapter 
of the diary, and is entirely devoted to the 
period during which Mr. Adams sat in the 
Presidential chair. While the principal part of 
Mr. Adams’s jottings are, of course, political, 
he yet, even as President, finds space to set 
down opinions on other subjects. Side by 
side with the discussion of some state ques- 
tion thé reader finds an analysis of a Sunday 
sermon and a criticism of the preacher’s argu- 
ment. Curiously enough, in these times of 
discussions of Indian affairs, the first page 
opens with an account of a call made upon Mr. 
Adams by four’ Creek [ndiaos from Georgia, 
bearing jetter from Governor Troup, of that 
atate; announcing the murder of a chief called 
General Mackintosh. ‘‘ Troup charges Crow- 
ell, the agent, with having instigated this mas- 
sacre, and yows revenge witha spirit as. fero- 
cious as ever inspired any Creek Indian.’’ In 
the succeeding pages are things likely to in- 
terest other readers than students of political 
history. 

..&. Vol. V of the opus 80 oddly called *“‘ The 
Commentary’’ contains Isaiah, 
Jetemiah, and Lamentations. The excellences 
ofthe series we have previously noticed, and 
they are not small, though American scholars 
are not likely'to be greatly attracted by the ob- 
trusively sectarian character of its title-page, 
which announces that it is prepared “by 
bishops ‘and other clergy of the Anglican 
Church.”’ This insures its being thoroughly 
orthodox im its character aud is a safeguard 
against wild speculations: The Commentary 
ig intended for English readers, and we can- 
not,complain of it that. it is very concise 
and that it makes no parade of learning. 
We wish, however, that it were not so verb- 
ally exegetical and there is no reason why 
it. should confine itself so geuerally to ex- 
plaining. the Bible by the Bible. There are 
other sources of illustration and explication 
in. these days of biblical archeology, and they 
might have been used to advantage. . The 
compilers appear utterly ignorant of the 
results of the Oriental discoveries which have 
followed the decipherments of Champollion 
and Rawlinson, whicd is especially unfortunate 
im the prophecies which haye so much to do 
with Egypt and, Babylon. . Itis, a little curious 
at this day to see Tartan and Rabshakeb spoken 
of as personal names, and not as official titles. 
| With, its limitations, however, this volume. is 
a useful one. Its treatment of the question 
of the Messianic prophecies and the author- 
ship of Isaiah ig, characterized by. sound 
common sense, and. preachers and teachers 
who depend on it may not learn everything 
that might be known, but they are not likely 
‘to teach their hi or scholars infidelity,” 


omental J. R, Monroe's Dramas and. Miscella- 
neous Poems (Chicago; Printed by Knight & 
Leonard) have, been. published “ more with a 
view. of rescuing, for his own andthe, satisfac- 
tion of.a few partial friends, a. portion of the: 
writer's scraps from the chaos of publications 
and manuscripts in which, they.are scattered, 
than with any expectation. that they will; be 








and mo cam galt aay, thet. hexeatior we. bell 


neither seek for nor read them. We may 





sa 









surely, however, quote a few lines from the 
long “Introductory and Apologetic’ poem 
which introduces the volume. “I’m ibid 
tempted,” exclaims Dr. Monroe— 
“lm almost to become apoet, . 
"  Eachewing pilis and powders, liat and lotion; 

[ve store of verse, and straightway woald bestow tt 
_ Where it would do most 2004~(insane emotion) 

I think I may be mad—I almost know it; 

Unstable is my mind as is the ocean ; 

Ambition’s longings strge my cerebrum, 

And here I stand expecting fame td come.” 
“A téllow must be ‘tn thls ‘sort of fix,” adds 
the ‘physician, “*ére he ean vomit forth poetic 
fires.” In the third stanza he ‘declares, in 
what we take to be an autobiographic vein, 
that he tias as good or even a better right to 
‘fatne than Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, Mark 
Twain, the Detroit Free Press man, or James M. 
Bailey. Harte’ abd Miller are triticised with 
special severity; and nothing seéms, fn Dr. Mon- 
roe’s opinion, to be easier than to writé “ Hea- 
then Chinees’’ every day. We quote, explain- 
ing that the ‘‘he”’ of the first line is the poet 
himself : 
“ He is quite harmless. Worse than he have won 

(With zigzag verses, lain like a worm fence, 

Woven on gates and on wheelbarrows spun, 

Creaking and rasping, without mood or tense)’ 

The world’s applause. See what Bret Harte has 
done, 

With lines six inches long; He can dispense 

With all except the yard-stick and italic— 

No rolling eye nor surging encephalic.” 
Mr. Miller is affectionately termed. 

——" the breech-clouted songster of the Jedges, 

The whilom Modoc wanderer of Nevada,” ete, 
And yet we do not suppose that, if any of the 
gentlemen mentioned happen to pick up this 
book and read it through, he will feel it his 
duty to stop writing and leave Dr. Monroe 3 
clear fleld. 

---Minor Poems (James R. Osgood & Co.) is 
the fifteenth volume of Mr. Rossiter Johuson’s 
‘Little Classics” series; and the third of 
the poetidal division of that series; its pre- 
decessors haying been devoted to lyrical and 
narrative verse, It forms the final issue of the 
selections, in. prose and poetry comprieed in 
“ Little Classics,” although a sixteenth velume 
will be issued, containing brief biographies of 
all the autHors represented. The present yok 
ume contains a large number of favorite poems, 
of nogreat length—notso many as may be found 
in the “ Golden Treasury” and not a tithe, of 
coarse, of those in Bryant’s ‘‘ Library of Poetry 
and Song”’ or Dana’s “ Household Book of 
Poetry.”’. The three ‘Little Classies ” -yol- 
umes, however, when put together, forms 
respectable anthology and possess. the advan- 
tage over their predecessors which the last- 
comer always has—that of being able to in 
clude new poems scarcely rescued from their 
wanderings through the country, newspapers. 
We need not cull titles from the six-page 
index; but will merely say that-in the book 
the reader will, if he misses some. favorites, 
find many poems he likes to read again ané 
again. 


" 





NOTES. , 


Dr. Richard Morris, the English student of 
English, has become head-master of the Royal 
Masonic School. 


Harper & Brothers. announce. an. edition of 
the ** Select Poems of Goldsmith,’’ edited by 
W. J. Rolfe, A. M. 


Tennyson’s *‘ Queen Mary’’ is to have some 
new scenes wher it is brought out at the 
Lyceum Theater, London. 


The Rev. A. H. Sayce will ‘shortly bring out 
the second edition, with revisions and a pre 
face, of his “Principles of Comparet 
Philology.” 


Mr. P. G. Hamerton has panies his 
“Etchings and Etchers,” and the book, with 
illustrations all new, is announced by Mat 
millan & Co, * 


A very interesting Paris letter {n The Wation 
for ‘Sept. 9th, on |“ French Bibliomanis,” 
closes with this suggestion: 5 

“The love of books is one which, once it 
ye on — @ man, will never leave 
h un ui ne change jamais. 

e welkkuows books, which are to a certain 
extent your own creation, are mute friends, 
whom you can find at wt times ; ; they advise 

you without scolding ; they’ ore teschers 
of Tipeiieaney of restguatiow ; they take you out 
of the patna a "of - os hacetin, 
boasts many magnificent pu 
He would be well inspired vite Mer drenate ‘create, 
no one -. her great cities, a dnl of orig & 

liophile’s composed original 
worke in histori { eal bindings. ‘Su ich a collec 
tion.of. eaves serve as. a oun for gous 
eo for your om for po artist. 


a urore ly not be = f-. 
sues lope: 8 ™m necessary fo: 
pasar of this phil Philo Ener 3 twee ae: 
be in the choice of ihe } wari It could: only. 
bé formed very slowly by a thorough ameteur,. 
well versed in all’ the secrets of el Lge 
and og a ce hm above th —_— gh 
mo ewe Deo live denabine ne 
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the fur fly. The Gatholle Oolismbian lately 
praised a text-book as follows: ‘* We have re- 
ceived ‘specimen pages’ iv pamptlet form of 
Sadlier’s ‘Excelsior Geography,’ which is the 
finest Geography we have ever seen in English 
that is Catholic in tone. If the whole work 
equals the specimens, we shall vote for its 1m- 
mediate introduction into the Catholi¢ schools, 
unless a better one comes out in the meap- 
time.” Whereupon the The Catholic Telegraph 
severely retortéd} # We find the above in 77¢ 
Catholic Cohumibien: It only goes to show how 
easily Catholic critics-are imposed on by ap: 








pearances. These great Catholic geographies 'n | 


are nothing moré’ or less’ than the ‘cast-o' 


junk’ of a Protestant house—Barnes & Co.— | 
who allow W. H. Sadlier to use their old set | 


of plates.of ‘ Monteith’s Geography ty-and he 
adds an occasional plate of Catholic Reading, 
wretchedly written. .We should be glad to 
see Catholic geographies got. out: equal to avy 
in the market; but we are opposed to this 
foisting on us cast-off plates of Protestant holises 
as good enough for Catholics. We have had 
enough of such work.”’ 


Robert Clarke & Co, will publish io Decem- 
ber “The History of the Army of the Cum- 
berland ; its organization, campaigns, aud bat- 
tles ; written at the request of, Major-General 
George H. Thomas, chiefly from his private 
military journal and official atid other doen- 
ments furnished by bim,”’ by Thomas B. Van 
Horne, U. 8. A. It will be comprised in two 
volumes, besides ay. accompanying atlas by 
Edward Ruger. With instructions to “write 
nothing but the truth,’ say the publishers, 


* General Thomas, in the summer of 1865, placed 


in the hands of the author his private military 
jourval, containing a sviccinct diary of the 


events and operations of each day, to.the close. 


of the war. He also entrusted him with all of 
his private papers, létters, etc., which in any 
way related to military matters, and furnished 
him with the originals or copies of all perti- 
nent official, documents, orders, telegrams, 
reports, and other materials necegsary to make 
acomplete and accurate history of the cam- 
paigos and battles in which the Army of the 
Cumberland took a part. He had also, Messrs. 
Clarke add, an enthusiastic interest in the 
progtéss of the work, giving the author con- 
stantly the benefit of his eriticiéms and sug- 
gestions in its géneral purvie a its minotest 
details, 


The Churchman thinks’ American juvenile 
hooks preferable to Enuglish, saying: “A tol- 
trably wide acquaintance with the literary 
productions of this class in both countries 
justifies usin asserting that ‘the ordinary Hn- 
glish ‘juvenile’ is inferlor.to the ordinary’ 
American one, The latter has ‘its faults ; but, 
with all its crudity and incompleteness, it has 
about it something which smacks of thé soil, 
while the former is almost invariably, with its 
more decorous character, the huskiest kind of 
literature.” But both, in its opinion, are poor 


enough; and it’ continues: “To speak at 


large, we should not find it hard, were we 
autocratic, to sweep the whale body of this lit- 
erature, American and English, into the depths 
of theunfathomablesea. But we should tackle 
the English set first. In all seriousness, we 
submit that our men and women make better 
teachers for our Own children than do the Ea- 
glish ; and there is a readiness in writing the 
simple books for children, which we ought to 
have, that may be found in many of our re- 
fined and thoughtful classes, but is discour- 
aged by the present condition: of the trade. 
We do not hesitate to say, with all our love of 
the Church of England and our admiration for 
much,of the literature which has grown undet 
its special inculcation, we must have books 
for our young written by American Church- 
men and Churehwomen.”’ 
— —  - 
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ISAEFAH, JEREMIAH, AND LAMEN- 
TATIONS. 


The first by W. KAy, D.D., and the last two by 
, R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbnry. 
lvol., royal 8v0., cloth. .....56... eee te ec ee eee! $5 00 


New volume, thefifth of the series, is Just issued. 
and will béfound:to sustain the. high ac- 
quired 6¥ the preceding portions of the work. It 
commences the Prophetical Books and includes 


Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Lamentations, edited the 
former b bie w. and the latter by Dr, R. Payne 
Smithy i Fos Dr) Kay was formerly 
presid the Bi College, Calcutta, and is 
known as 8 a} ipwia by # Comméntary 
on the.Psal \Othér Scholatiike books. Dr. 


Payne Smith will be remembered in the United 
States by all who came into Gontact with = Aurivg 
his recent visit-to that country. 
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from the Earliest Times} from the Earliest Times 
to #. 0.500. By 8. Brecn,| td the’ Fall of Nineveh, 
LL.D. “1 yvOl., 2mo, 12} By GEORGE SMITH, A.M. 
fllustrations — $1 00 Pa} ye. 12mo, 13 illus..$1 hag 
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paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
0., 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG 
743 and 945 Broadway, New York, | 


CUTTERS PRYSIOLOGIES, 


are the most extensively used of any series mo, 
and are considered the best. —— Circular 


sent on application to the Publishers, 
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Jean? By Mrs. Newak 60 cents. 


The Way We vs Nor; B ANTHONY TROLLOPR. 
Illustrated. $1.50 ih, #2. 
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“Look Woon’s hese COURSE 


LADIES ANGULAR HANDWRITING, 


THE ENGLISH HAND. 


“ 3-WORDS with Capitals. 
4. 4—-8ENTENCES:. .i............iss....Medium Style 
“ 5— be CAPITALS, ete. ... Finished Style 
“"¢* NOTES and INVITATIONS.....Finished Style 


“Owing to the demand for a COMPLETE COURSE 
| OF INSTRUCTION in this style of writing, these 
, Copy-books have been carefully prepared after a thor- 

ough examination of all the most popular systems 
published in England. The Publisber is confident 
| that IP IS FAR SUPERIOR IN BVERY RESPECT 
to any published in that country. 

It comprises an origina] and thorough course of An- 
, gular Handwriting by means of aseries of progress- 

ive model copies; WRITTEN IN VARIOUS STYLES 
OF THE HAND, which, if faithfully followed, will 

\aive to any one In a short time perfect freedom in 
this beautiful and distinguished style of writing. 

* The price of these Copy-hooks fs 20 cents each, from 
whieh the usual disedunt for introduction wil! be al- 
lowed to schools. Any book orthe entire set will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of the price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


Schoo! Book Depository, 
$12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





G. R. L. invites attention to his Stock of EDUCA- 
TIONAL BOOKS, whic: for variety is wnequaled in 
the ch not only those published in this 
country, but also the most popular ones in use in 
‘France and England. 

Information will be\ freely furnished in regard te 
the most popular books in every branch of study. 
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“THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER: 


8 Large Pages; 48 Columns of Choice Miscellancous 
Reading Matter every week, together with articles 
from the peiis of such well-known writers as NASBY, 
OLIVER OPTIC, SYLVANUS COBB, JR., MISS 
ALOOTT, WILL CARLTON, J. T. TROWBRIDGE 
ete etc, 

PECIAL OFFER. 
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nly fifty cents. 
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HERMAN K: CURTISS, Publisher: 

242 Bcheni st., Boston, Mass. 
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| CHURCH ‘HISTORY STORIES. 


“By EMMA LESLIE. 
| ,Jilustrated. mo. Wandin c «ad. Ahtive -<0i. és 
GLAUCIA. A Story of Athens in the First 
| Century. 
FLAVIA; or, Loyal unto the End. A Tale 
of the | Church in the Second Century. 
QU ADRATUS. A Tale of the World in the 
Church. 
AYESHA..,A Tale of. the Times of. Mo- 
hammed. 
. “These volumes are -#ritten hie and 
ed interest. They S Saaiieh clear toa un- 
etures of ek 
ots — 


more than a hun 
age Sad into ‘Bunda 


NELSON'S PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


_ 805. BROADWAY, New York. 
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Excuses cok emina TIONAL. 


. SINGING, 
Postal Card order, we will 


) papeens the thes if 
i book } plan, ics me od, and gine merits; aise 
Cc aa others it. 
Pr: a een many. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Ison, BLaKeWan, Tavior & Co, 


'WEW YORK and ' CHICAGO. 


OMAP LTARUNE OF eckh seinem ae 
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New a8 The stander 80 Ox. this 


Fgully hundreds of dollars to any person with a 


OF CHARGE!" 





Please state where you saw this-advertisement. 
~ . *. - i= — 
HENRY HOLT & Cv.’/S SCHOO es, 
Mmelude, ambdng ee et peecmen s Hi 
the Class-room lish Exercises, the the 
Ord. Series of Classics. iter s German Course, 
Otto’s French and German Courses, etc. Reference 
ee meta te the faculti ns. 


talogues sent on application. Addre: 
RY HOLT & CO., 3 Bond street, New York. 


TAN EA AED. Die GO. onal, Hosts nooks. Send 














MUSIC} PUBLICATIONS, 
TO ORGAN STUDENTS. 


C(LAREE’,s 
IMPROVED SCHOOL 


FOR THE 


“4zron one 


The only work in which explanations are 
given of the nature and compass of the 
different Stops, and of the manner 
of combining them. 


HUCH A “CLARKE, 


Proressor or Music anp Harmony Iv THE Unti- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Author of “Clarke's New Method Sor the Piano-Forte.” 
Just issued. Sent by mail, price $2.50. 


Lee & Walker, °”*rritstctpina™ 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


HAS ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED 


BY ABOUT 


2,000 Sunday-schools ! 
“BRIGHTEST AND. BEST” 


commends itsélf wherever used and promises to at- 
tals as great popularity as any of our previous publi- 
cations. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


is sold by Booksellers .all over the 
United States. 
160 pages; price $30 per 100 Copies. 
“Exe min® “BRIGHTEST AND BEST’ 


before you hae a new song-book fer your 
Sunday-school. 











"Sent by mail, in paper cover, on ee of 
twenty-five cents. ‘Board covers, 35 cents 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St., New York. 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 





New Singing Class and Convention Book ? 


CHOICE IN. NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE! 


CHOICE 
IN EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY wipes ANAES WORK 


Conventions’ ana i Singing’ lasses. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


JASMcG: HANAHAN AND.O, CG. CASE! 
Nothing like it since the “Song King !”? 


Entirely Ne + Singing School Department. 
Onains! Striking Exercises and Examples, 


St cones and Choruses. 
c Beautiful Solos. 
Rousing Rounds and Graceful @lees. 


EVERY THING CHOICE. 


Ne machine-matemeasic{ No rs * bare poetry! 
eee €8 now, a8 the demand wiil be 


Pricd 37. pO per bats Singie.' Copy for exam- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCLNNATI, OHIO. 


Gospel Singer. 


PHILIP PHILIPS 


The "Singing Book. for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


$30 per 100 copiese Sample copy, by mail, 86 ota, 
Lee d& Walker. ”*"reitadetpita 








THE, INDERENDENM, 
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When selecting a 
Music Book for you 
Singing-C Lass. or 


VAILABLE FOR 


‘Musical Institutes. 
Price 75 cts, 
$7.50 per doz. Copies 
t2™ Sent by mail on 
ough and complete. receipt of retail price. 
PUBLISHERS, : 
76 East Ninth Street, New ‘she 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 





45 mi CARDS, 


with your as name o—_ rinted oo foe sent sie, 
20 cts, Hs my Gass. Maro) 


ae i pemetn feo Geol iets 
ond iets. very where 
eB. 


WASHBURN & CO. 
pbore, M 














GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at- 
tained an 


be fir SARE Eg PRE-EMINENCE, 


1 





HARP OF PRAISE 


BEST CHURCH [MUSIC BOOK. 
BES 
BE 


FOR CONVENTIONS. 

FORSINGING SCHOOLS. 
BEST Fok cnors. 
BEST Fo8 Home circres. 
m3... — nose. tee te MARSHALL, with con- 


of stam by the Publishers, 


0., Boston, Mass. 
eee 
STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


65 VISITING CARDS, 


5% WHITE and 15 SAMPLES. 
the neatest ones you ever saw, sent, 
turn mail, upon 





pos! tpaid, by re- 
ipt of 2 cents and a three-cent 
stamp. No second-class work leaves my office ou 
will receive samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake, 
Rep, Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. I have 


Gireular. cts, 
will wand 
Pee Address 

Kneeland 8t., Boston, Mass. 
finely printed Bristoe y Visiting Cards sent, | 


jase, Marble pas ater a sok etc. ete. Me “he waved a8 


gt ee. Agenla Wa 











A NEEDS pay nook bore’ _ Sttidbate; Book- 


ers rs tolerably &xp expert with the pen, the & 
P| colton and “ie ens s9 who the ee 


§ 

ebrated 

furnish cttable and pe ig work for unoccupied 

——- e tw 1% magnificent 
lesigns iltuminated im brilliant colors and in’ 1 

with golden tracery, in exact imitation of the most 
perfect and artistic 





UNE 
for their TONE, TO 
DURABILITY 


They have received Seventy-five Gold end Silver Medals, 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave., 850 W. Baltimore 8t., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5, and 7 N. Eutaw 8t., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 


UVALED 
, WORKMANSHIP, and 





RAVEN 


PIANOS. 








ale. 1,— Rosewood, 14 ge Scale, Large 
Corners, te weed Legs. 
Length feet, Winches Wi feet, ve 


Price (boxed), with Stool and Cover, 
$275, formerly $575. 
Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street. New York. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; Lendon, 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 





Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. . 


Warerooms 109 and@111 Kast 14th St., N. ¥. 

















Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher, 251 BROADWA¥, New York 
See Page 29 of this issue. 
52 a THE FINEST VISITIN 





CARDS in 


e —— o or Tinted, for wk 4 ry Green 
a ‘or sam, ur specimen uperior 
3 to anything | ie hotel and invaluable to Agents, 
cen 


*t THATCHER, Middleboro, Mass. 











RAPHIC 
200 Pare MA NIE PICTURES, % conts 
sheets Book res, 2 cen’ 
be, afc : Gem, Chromos, 1 cents. + Senne 
stamp. J. W. "RUSSELL & COn Medford, Mass. 





agic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


gaan ARTEGRY. 80> §22,22043; 

serene et Ph ean atee Da 
yrarot “y as ty. oS 
Shon at wee 
youre NAME on & Bristol Cards for 2% cts.; or #0 


i Card Caso for Mote. Samples of 
commissions to im 


Es. OMA AT BS tesaice 


PRIDE Fts.terwets ars 
TAR monopeap = for cam Ba 


Co., Boston, Mass 

















ckage. om 
ta! : a 
fo! ow nos tt 
for ; Silv eviering « 
8 — —, cents ys mitation Scotch- 
Address 


, 40: cents. 
L. J. Voler. Publisher, East Bridgewater, Mass. . 





STECK 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the-best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 


WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14th &t., N. Y, 








-PIAN 
ufacturers 


pare a free. 
14th St. 


Areenergen A NEW YORK. 
Send for Mustrated Ciredlar aad Price-List. 








CHAMBERS 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL kt. SAES OFFER.” 
WRITE!!! 


Before you ‘olla ten 
price-! fist. you pe. a arta 





HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 











[September 16, 1875. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
LADY YY AGENTS. 





pm rinvented. Necessary a age ae Feo 

mn ev 0 
_— ely for ladi and énildren, "Thousand ds sold, 
certain. 


ess permanent, respectable, and 
_— Sam f special: 
Sorvantee on prove ge ot rot. Satnploof specialty 
LA PERLE RUBBER con o Chambers St., N.Y. 








THE HE FE 
MIRACLES 
| JESUS BEt8 
fa awiennads 
00K AGENTS WANTED 


Kine BAGKSHEESH | 


Adventures in the Orfent. By 
were It reveals ‘onde: 


sublime scenes 











To lire A 


il tions. nts, 

Pome present,)} the C otit bg ng Free. Lanse, Pamphlet, 
jpecimen an 

‘A. De WORTHINGTON & é0., fstiord, Conn. 








NEW BOOK BY 


MARK TWAIN 


just ready for JK rs. Now, then, is 
= Territory. n’t aA. Ae to Hmm tet ey nother 
ooks. Take one you sell. Prom 
will give you choice of elds ond Golden 
conte nothing. Boer at once and you will WIN. 


nd in your names 
and and towns. Bey or for circulars, at pace. Ad- 
CANP P 
VERY BO 


— 
Out, 


BLISHING CO., Hartford, Ct. 





fn the land should 
OK ACCENT. a My be 8! afi 


of our new 5 oy 


Arabistan: 


ha THE LAND OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 
cOoL.WM rt) Y¥ FOC, with on INTRO 
Ee AR Rod nat ae te 


Svenrensee.. tra! “yp arinted . 
Elegantly bo to meet the times. EXCELS 
rite for Illus. 

DUSTIN, 


ALL. OUTE ErRee to alt shag will work. 
cP ee an nearest office. 
GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Ct. "Uhieage, dl, or Cincinnati, Ohio. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PATHWAYS OF 
THE HOLY LAND 


m of Teeaion, its ~ eg 4 
Antiguiticg, innabieante, and Customs, according 


the scoveries recentl: made by the Palestine 
Bxploving Fay ns. It sells at sight. Send for 
our extra terms to Agents, and see why it 


then ONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa 

hom tfit and 
$12 Pose free. TRUE & CO. ! co., pyr Maine. 
VE AGENTS WANTED 


or, information for 
unty im the'Un ited —— 
rto 648 








to sell Dr. 

Everybody, in 
nadas. sere It 

contains over 2, yous hold mine and ~A su tea to 
classes and Co’ ons of e 

} sehold poceesy- oc volls at sight. 
its e boc nts. 


a 
Sample copies sent by Poti postpaid, for $2. exclu 
ve 





Sones. ‘Adnress Dr. = ’s ay Te he thelr 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
WORK THAT SAYS... 


bet aw boron of NEW psand Pictures Catal 
oe RC. BRIDGMAN, b Barclay ew York, 
and 179 West 4th St., Cincinnati, 





350 Au A Nap bE oe rw ben 


free. Address - caonaen Detroit, Mich. 
AGENTS. — CHANG CHANG 





in family. 
GLOSS ts, Beaute ! ey rea 
undred; handsome rustic 


#2 pet fe deren. oho or 


iculars address i= 
CO., Boston, Mass. 
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OW nthe ted, OR URINESS. 
MA 


| fer 
ene eGo SiS Arch St. 


AGENTS WANTED ae 
wis: eS 0. Be SERDY & a from delphi. ~ 


ANTE pope el everywhere for. the Cen- 
Mice eer 8 Bau dee oe 
merset st., , Mass. 


Book. 
NEY, 


RP. WwW 











ii ooh Nutting Cone for % cts. | 
RDS, ere sees 
: rea Getore  oudering elsewhere. 





Agents wanted. G St., Boston. 
Wo pay Acne 20 ver Wns Avent 
LOOK ane ae ae 





$1] fibre RS Se ss 
Bees AGE ON atond Or, tor cirolar ot the most pone Vote? 


ine ae fantent- selling 








lars. . 
Piiiadciphia: Pa. ; 


NTED to canvass for 72 styles of 
wan King Gorse, andormation free. ‘hadress D. 
540 Washingto: . 


1 St., Boston, Mass. 
swe | $5 Sr SEs Se 
2 | AGENTS Scocn'ovety cos Boston, mass 
PSGET Dies oth 
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SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 


Send for 32-page Cireular. 
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tford, Conn. 





wrtford, Ct. 


and should af 
our new work, 


recording 

he Palestine 
t. Send for 
t sells faster 


delphia, Pa 





. Outfitand 
usta, Maine. 


D 
rmation fos 
States 


ells at sight. 
ock agents. 
$2. xclu- 
louble their 

House, 





our 8 ién- 
"Catalogue 
New ork, 


ed. 24 best 
One sample 
. Mich. 























Bephahbde: 16) 16TR) 
AGENTS “WANTED. 


Something new! Never can 
Fork. The 





30 cts. 
beer that retail mid 


Sea wore 


of Portland 8t., Boston, on 
CAUTION—NOTICE.—The GENUINE EDITION. 


liv NGSTONE 
ary rey 





th 84 fab 


roe an 
pan and is absolutel 


nts’ success Wi @ maconis 5 
pak = al Send tor Terms i positive Ser, 
HUE BBARD BROS.,Pubs. 723 Sansom 8t. \Phil. Pa, 


A MONTH--Agents wanted every- 
ere. Business honorableand first 
Tass Particulars sent free. Address 


J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis,Mo. - 





TRAVEL. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE. 


Hall’s Bands engaged for the 
Season. 


Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R.,at5 P. M. 

Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 5:3) P.m., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 





ers. « 
Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 


J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. R.-R. 
GEO, L.,.CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY’S 
MAIL ‘STEAMSB. BETWEEN 
EW YORK AND HA 

ro epeones vessels on this favorite route for ss 
southerly than any other) wil 

0. 50 No: ren River as follows: 

=. Pousols, Saturda x. Sept. 18th. 
*PEREIRE, Daure, Saturday, . 2d. 

Dw PARIS. Lachesnes. saturda . Oct. 16th. 

N GOLD (including wine): 

to accomm 


A120, according 
. Third cabin, $40. 
reduced rates. 
Steerag th superior mmodations y= ao 
cluding “al Noneten withou a one 
ers marked thus * do not carry stoornge es Bue” 
GEORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, Broadway 





Oantindee 
sail from 
A I 


tion. Second cabin. 
pecees 


et RE NE AE 





ot 5 iene 


THE INDEPENDENT. | 





wes MTL PRINCI- 
PLES OF F. 


7 | THE ; BUSSEY INSTITUTION, 


Agriculture and Horticulture in 
anya Re VARD UNIVERSITY. 
three years’ course of instruction 
oa ico aul aaatel Raa ornamental gardening 
and stock-raising. 
ial students may take any of the following 


es—viz : 
pia dive structure and diseases of domestic animals. 
Rise 5a fungi injurious to vegetation, Ass’t Prof. 


i "Agricultural Chemistry. Prof. STORER. 
id and in-door lessons on weeds 
Plants of interest to agriculturists. Mr. WRIGHT. 


gt ore. ‘ees will be rem 
r farther tr information ad 
Prof. F. H. STORER, + lag Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This school is open, ual vero , to persons of 
denominations, and Tia Divinity Stn dents can a 
without additional iesaontioe ven in 
the other ae of the BL tee nforma- 
tion in regard to admission yoann ary aid will be 
sent on application to Prof. Oliver mtenrns. D. D. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Lawrence Scientific School, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


This School hat & four-years, course in En- 
gaceing.: , leading to the d i coaen eer or 
"Engineer" and three-years co Chem- 
istry, in Natura! History, and in Mathematics Phys- 
tes, and Astronomy, each of which leads to the de- 
ip portion of the instruction.is the 
on fo undergraduates in the College. 
e Scientific Schoo! can occupy rooms in 
college buildings and board at Memorial Hall. The 
opportunities for students “ all the branches above 
mentioned are Ades @ the Ay wh -. aoe 
ly provided Raborator! 


collectipns, Examinations for aeiantes will b be held 
September 30th and October Ist, beginning at 8 a.M. 
For information address 

JAMES W. HARRIS, Secretary. 


OSHKOSH BUSINESS COLLECE, 
located at Oshkosh, we. is the largest, most com- 











plete, and thoroug' iness College in the North- 
weet ane course instructio ee 

eeping, erci: Ww, 
Business and mental Pex metic, Gomn Correspond- 


ence, ye Forms, Actual goo and all the 
Common English Branches, ches -~ 
the month at moderate rates. L "farther 1 

tion address W. W. DAGGETT, Prin cipal. 


Feo N SOU ARE SEMINARY. 


it by 
‘orma- 





This a Day School for Ladies, situ- 
ated 1809 VINE St. Philadelphia. will be re- 
opened September 15th, 1875. 


MISS §. A. SCULL, 
MISS J: PINDELL, } Principals. 


PAWLING JANSTITUTE 


| pone. es, see Pat Ey 4 Dra 
school in Eastern Se on. hi Address ig. ee JACOsS, 
Pawling, N. Y., Ro tiimebensies 


EWwooD Ast 2a ea F OUNG 

MAPLEMDIES, PLPTSEIELD, MASS, 

ee Tare fy, and © Kip for a tatte Grounds of unriv- 
ed beauty, 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 
ae 











ier. e. 
Lav EILLE, WARNER CI es Proprietors 
During the ar gle, been 
thoroug overhauied, ¢ Ny 9 
and. Feted. and ret rs series Yop to borton 
“The SOUT ae is locs near the 


| Ce al Us 

e best the on an 
Hotel building: the meatest RES AURANT in 
the city for Indies and gentlemen. 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
(Late Westchester House), 
on the European plan, corner Broome street and 
Bowery, New York. Aw ‘Rooms, 7% cts. to pad Fam- 
ily Rooms, $2 to hae orse-cars y pas- 
sengers from the Grand hit ryt direct to the 
Hotel. RROW, P roprietor. 











EDUCATION, 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS ! 


Mk AE _ — ae $Y - to Edu- 
Music, pe y+ wo great 

Western Ins ey et noune Be A £ 

(a Uniwovaity fos Tapes Sat tes) and The Illinois Con- 

servatory of Music (the ret Mx usical College). on 


W. D. SAN DERS, Superintendent. 
JACKSONVILLE, Ix. 








serrs MILITARY SCA Dany. 
STAMFORD, CONN.—Eatablished 31 ihe present 
Fane Phoroughiy a HOME SCHOO: or BOARDING 
ScHOOL purposes the situation is unrivaled. paper 
Sept. a) JAMES Betts, WM. JAMES BeTTs, Principals. 


TALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton. Oswego Co.. N. x. 
A good home and a thorough school. . 25th be Oe 
Address JAMES GILMOUR. — 


FLUSHING (N, Y.) INSTITUTE. 


Board! ws for Bo Begins TUESDA 
= De hoa eee 


HIGHLAND eS geapeny. 
greveres young meén for 


and 
{entific pursuits. C. B. METCALF, eueerary Sup't. 














penton? EV or Cc. Vv. cing i Ad Ar 


LAs LL SEMINARY FOR FouNG omen. 
uburndale (near Boston), ve 
home; best instruction in ali branches: hesi special care care 
. — Se s Soph 8a, Address ear ; nearly 
ear ins 
: PHARLMS O BRAGDON Prinetpal. 








. TEA HERS wanting popijond next session see 
Fe Institute’s” App. Form. Demand 
forbenenane now good. J.W. Schermerhorn, 14Bond st. 


ome School for ¥ 
Mines “+ 4 8. LOURIE & M fy Lord Nowburch ae 


PR dy HALL aumees.. ° 259265 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. The forty-eighth y 
13th. A complete education is given in fn the 
GARTEN, PREPARATORY, and UPPER DEPART- 
MENTS, with eb srrengenene | falc a STUDENTS. 
NGS & LADD. 
Pennsylvania Military Academy 
est For Rearders onl 
sein ation ay, Sept. 8th. Location el- 
evated and healthful; groun ample, buildings 
and ¢ urse of Studies ex- 
tensive. Thoroug Binctrabsion in Civil pe Mechan- 
ical ineering, “i Classics, and English. Careful 


oversight of the morals and manners of Cadets. he 
Circulars apply to. COL. THEO. BYATT, 


HANOVER COLLEGE, IND. 
The next gu beaind tbe po Mey Bohens ymey 


a. oe with meaty Department. Fall Faculty. 
Tuition free. Boarding as low as elsew 


For satan or Catalogues apply to 
REV. G. C. HECKMAN, D.D., President. 
RAM UNIVERSITY FOR YOUNG 
Bary Up Rats 
e 
of Lite we Claret cal rt 
rary tudy. An 


bile e occupies new and elegant 
¢ cee superior abilit; ag take charee ot of the Art Art 


from jy on ~ 
— Board end Tuition Pere ear $2 Soak aee 
rthonweenyy et RI 
side IN ETRO IE thorom wont? 
Superb residence, ee sar 
no extras. O b a Geamaee he 
Nyack clergy and Com. Wm. Voorhis. 
of SNNINGTon See traRy 


ae ona! Me ee and home 


Cae 
Term of sath Fre ae Re eteats ator seapnlonwes 


baa! yDWARD. © eg Yea tar 
ro ts m for ‘or Ladies 


aes et 
































UNION_COLLEGE OF 
b. De 


W of the two Uni- 
versities, Chicago. ‘or 


+ Sec’y, , Tm. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies 
ee on Ot Address Mise cmoy Hansoee: 


Claverack College and Hiudeon River Tnsti- | address 
Ladies, for Business Conres ior) AA 
Vat Wee inne eo eae 











ILY ND D 00 FOR 
ad xi ahgae 
er, Mass. Refers to Rey. BE. Cath s 

Gor Duldch. Pek. Moco, Kea. Hou, W. 


RYE Wy. ¥) SEMINARY opens — 
Saas ie Ue Sa 











rire Yapng ation via, The Sad Fe BOSTON, it ts 





cov Eel. YAN SITY, Doe tRD | Me 


For Catalogues, etc., address 








_letter, signed by all the archbishops and 








. , > * 
School anit Gottege. 

A MEETING of prelates has been held, under 
the presidency of the Cerdinal-Archbishop of 
Paris, France, at which. it was decided thata 
free university shall be opened there in or 
about, the month of November, to consist of 
schools of law, letters, and seiences, The 
initiative in this step was altogether due to 
Mgr. Guibert. Six provinces, fncluding that 
of Paris, were represented at the meeting, 
The Archbishops of Tonrs, Sens, Rheims, and 
Rouen attended and His Grace of Bourges 
sent a delegate, The .Bishops of Orleans, 
Versailles, and Chartres were present; the 
Bishop of Blois sent a representative ; and the 
new coadjutor of the Metropolitan See, 
Mgr. Richard, was also among the ‘pre- 
lates who assisted at this important council. 
His Eminence said that the difficulties sur- 
rounding the project were too heavy for him 
to undertake alone, and he asked his vener- 
able colleagues if he might reckon on their aid 
in the great work to be initiated. Theanswer, 
we need hardly say, -was in the affirmative; 
“The University of Paris,’ declared Mon- 
signor Guibert, ‘‘is not to-be my sole work. | 
It will be the product of our united exertions 
and of our united sacrifices.”” His Eminence 
then made known his intention of establishing 
a superior council for the new institution, to 
be composed of the six metropolitans and of 
a euffragan from:each of the six provinces. 
The Abbé d’Hulst will be the secretary. | The: 
Cardinal-Archbishop offered to give up his 
“‘ Etablissement de Carmes,”’ an imurense ‘pile 
of buildings in the Vaugirard district, admir- 
ably adapted for the purpose, both on account 
of situation and extent.. An executive com- 
mittee, composed of the Coadjutor-Arch- 
bishop of Paris, with the Bishops of Orleans 
and Versailles, was appointed. A pastoral 


bishops, will shortly be issued, drawing the 
attention oftheir flocks tothe advantages thns: 
offered to all who desire to confer on their sons 
the blessings of a pure education. 


..-From a letter in The Tribune we gather 
some facts bearing on the educational affairs 
ofthe colored people of Georgia. By the laws 
of the state all money collected from poll 
taxes, one-half of the annual rental of the 
Georgia Railroad, all money collected for 
licenses for the sale of liquors and for public 
exhibitions, and the Income of the state from 
some other less productive sources is used ex- 
clusively for school purposes, The school 
fund, thus raised is about one-fourth of the 
entire income of the state; but itis, of course, 
not sufficient to support schools all over a 
large commonwealth like this. In the North 
the public schools are chiefly supported by the 
towns or counties, the state fund forming a 
very small part of the entire expense of them ; 
while here the only fund for public schools is 
the one of which I have spoken. This fund is 
applied equally for white and colored schools, 
In many localities the white people subscribe 
a much larger sum than they receive from the 
state, and are thus enabled to establish better 
schools than.they could otherwise have and to 
continue them throughout the year. But the 
Negroes are unable to understand the exact 
condition of things. They think that because 
they each pay one dollar poll-tax they are en. 
tit'ed to have a school near every plantation 
and to have it continue as long as the white 
schools continue. As it is, the Negro chil ren 
generally have an opportunity of atte 
school, although some of them have a 
considerable distance. oe 


..Among the many liberal bequesta td the 
educational interests of the country are the’ 
following: To. the University of Pennsy! Ar 
John H. Towne has devised the sum of $1,000 
000 for the benefit of the department of 
to Williston Seminary, East Hampton, 










.... Yale College is one hundred and 
five years old, and during this'time it 
ten presidents. Dr. Woolsey occapii 
president’s chair for a quarter 6f a ¢ 
Of the 95 graduates this year only § will 
for the ministry, while 47 will study law. @ 

.../The Chicago University has added a 
ladies’ department of instruction, under the 
immediate charge of Miss Chapin and under 
the general supervision of a board of lady 
managers. _ ‘ 

+... Wisconsin pow has 250 graded schools, 
3 normal schools, and a fourth in process of 
organization, 


...-Of the 77 graduates at Princeton 16 look 
to the ministry and 27 to the law. 


«+-Boy sin Aavege hesseered its $100,000... 
eneowneenh. ; 


sie Diawerstty of Oalttothle nad 8 sth: 
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LESSON FOR SEPT. ER 26TH. 
CHRIST REJECTED. —— 47—53. 
i 


Tus lesson is. thesbasie fons quarterly re 
view. ‘To study it and*at’the same time re- 
view the three monthe’ work let us consider ; 

1. Tae Curist wHom | REJECTED. 

2. Tae REJECTION Yy ‘Cunist RECEIVED. 

1 Tae Curist wHomeMen Resecren. We 
here use the official ti The Christ.” “It 
presenis him who bears € long-expected 
Messiah, the fake sth t, ¢ Father. Thus 
he stands before us as‘ of*whom Moses 
in the law and the prophefg did write.” All 
the glory of Old Tosaeent symbolism and 
prophecy concentrates .ch shim, and at once 
we haye a most exalted ‘personage in this re- 
jected one. 2 

His rejection by the tnatentlion as described 
in this lesson, ee RR 
consequent upon his raising from the 
dead. This fact makes qne Batural step back- 
ward, and so opens up the¥eview. Let the 
pupils state the charagteristies' of Jesus set 
forth in that lesson, and Jgé these be noted 
by teacher or pupils: Them pass backward, 
lesson by lesson, culling out the noticeable 
characteristics of the. Christ as seen in 
each. A review of the points noted, pas- 
ing from the: first lessom up to the last, 
will then display him whom men rejected in 
somewhat of his true character, Let it be 
remembered in this survey.@bat he is ‘“‘the 
same yesterday and to-dayand forever.” He 
is the same loving and eompetent Saviour 
now that he wasthen. © « 

2, THe REJECTION WHICH Curis? RecervzeD. 
—In handling this portion-of the lesson we may 
dwell with some particularity upon the narra- 
tive as given in the text. ©The gathering of 
the leaders, the momentous igagne before them, 
the apprehended belief of all. mem upon bim, 
the counsel of Caiaphas, his» unintended 
prophecy, and the final conglasion that he 
must be put to death are. topics illustrating 
the spirit in which this rejection originated. 
Intense selfishness, unguenchable love of 
power, and cruel injustice to Jesus are all 
here, and these essentially are in every rejec_ 
tion of him. Similar plottings are foretold in 
Psalm ii, also in the parable ef the busband- 
man (Matt. xxi, 33—41). See them fully acted 
out before Pilate (John xviii, 39, 40). Let it 
not, however, be supposed tliat ‘this sin of 
rejection is one of the pastgalone. It is now 
done day by day. Pupil&may here be ques- 
tioned as to those who now reject him: To 
uncover the same spirit ig many about us, 
perhaps in our classes, will be no difficult 
task. By this means the consciousness of 
committing this sin may aroused. As 3 
final means of awakening conviction, the prin- 
ciled enunciated by seal? in. Matt. xii, 30, 
may be applied. le 

The immensity of the guilt of rejecting 
Jesus may be the concluding view. Such a 
Saviour as he, rejected by. such needy ones as 
we, his invitations deapited, his appeals dis- 
regarded, his commands refused—surely than 
this no greater crime can be perpetrated. 

In following this reyiew outline care of the 
time is essential. One-half fhe period for the 
exercise may be allotted the first part; the re- 
mainder will all be required fairly to develop 
the rejection and its results, 





-».-A writer in The Examiner and Chronicle, 
who generally is very cheerful, now lifts up 
his voice and weeps over the sins of the-Chan- 
tauqua Assembly. Had he. been more careful 
to obtain correct inform mM, many of hie 
tears would have been avoided, For incor 
rectness his account almost equals that giver 
in the New York Sun. One cause of grief is that 
an admission fee of fifty cents was charged 
“This was as it ought not to be,” says the 
complainant. But why not? He who paid 
this fee was entitled to remain through all the 
exercises. It paid for fourteén days of in- 
struction and entertainment in many cases: 
Considering the improvements, the eare, the 
instruction, the entertainments; it is but » 
sotry joke to talk of “Fare Point.” The 
other complaint is that His Excellency the 
President of the United States visited the 
place. To make it bad enough to cry about, ft 
is said with bigh respect : ‘‘The mancame ona 
Sunday.” This is simply untrue. But why 
should he not go to Fair Point? It was a pleas- 
ure to him and a pleasure to. thousands of 
others. It would not be easy to find better com- 
pany for our Chief-Magistrate than gathered 
about him st Chautauqua. 


<.. sn favor of memorizing and ‘Teciting 
from métiory The National Teachers’ 
makes a strong plea, . The, article has an im- 
portant bearing upon the controversy which to 








denta, 


ory. After pressing duty upon the ground 
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that exact memory ie thereby improved, the 


editor adds: ” 
“ Lenguag: Saati’ gives fluency—an 
‘arcu ine do not 


— aed in 
exce’ 
"Boe: ; pos vale to ite matter 


deliberately, 







imperfectly, f putting memory’s bur- 
dens on the back : ng, which prevails 
in our sch ; a sore 
public speak ty of disgra 
drawling, re qn esitation, for which, 
the more disg: ritten discourse is the 
usual remedy ready, fluent, graceful, | 
extem poranea: are really those who 


in yonth train ory, ty spite of the 


wend the laxity of the 






schools. Se may a and fluency 
in delivery, poi : s, rounded peri- 
ods, and, all, he. trick of stopping 


when one is don@ can be attained only by 
training the me for ready recitation at 
school.” 

.-» The New Journal of Education 
mentions as a mew art to be desired in educa- 
tion that of giving.Jostitute instruction. It 
holds that such inktruction requires peculiar 


gifts, attainmentsj@gd experience, to be found 
é@ best qualities of the 


in a combination 
achool-teacher, er, and preacher; and it 
says, further, thatdpstitute instruction is often 
® failure, and t®at,antil it is regarded as a 
severe specialty aiid more care is exercised in 
the choice of: insfinte imstructors it must con- 
tinue to be @ faitize. The same statements 
substantially may be made concerning conduct- 
ors of Sunday-scho@Pinstitutes. Greater care 
on their part: wold ‘maintain the institute 
character of many @ meeting which now sinks 
into an aimless comference. 


Dr. John é Broadus, in The Baptist 
Teacher, commends the old-fashioned grace of 
patience. Heu 
of the lesson, as ollows : 


“The numerous helps in which we now re- 


joice may save 

sidiary researches§ by applying the subordin- 

ate illustration watt eoliecting the results of 
on. 


pending time fn sub- 


learned investi But the main matter is 
to fix one’s iy steadily on the lesson, and 
this cannot be ed with. Hasty prepara- 
tion, for teaching#or for preaching, mayenable 
a fluept person fo | talc readily enough about 
the passage; but t daly patient meditation will 
bring hiw int -possession of its essential 
teaching, will efable him to lay bare the very 
heart of the mattag.’ 


.. At the Chadtauqua Assembly the follow- 
ing reasons were assigned in a free conference 
why every teach@Fstiould possess a Bible of his 
own: 


‘1, It makes "be owner more familiar, en- 
abling him to find’places readily and to use his 
book with peculiarskill. 2. He can mark pas- 
sages of peculiar ipterest to himself. 3. It 
promotes his love for the book, as itis his own 
personal possession. 4. It may be his constant 
companion. 5. He can add potes and com- 


ments of his owns 6. Sueb ownership sets a’ 


good example. 7.,1t oor a tender rey- 
erence for the Word, The whole matter of 
proprietorship follows” the universal law of 
association,”’ 

..The condudtee of arecent Sunday-school 
institute, while answering written questions, 
was somewhat perplexed bythe two which are 
given below. He ig consulting Darwin and 
Huxley upon the first point and awaiting light 
generally on all#™ 

“ What shonld be don with tail-bearers and 
with tobacco-chewers ?” 

“* When councous we ar in a rought, how can 
we get out ?” 


..In Bloomi mn, Ill.,a normal class of 
three members been organized. A few 
more would noteverburden the class, but 
three isan ample number for a good begin- 
ning and a profiteble continuance. Even two 
could work with profit. Multiply normal 
classes. A vast field lies unworked before us 
and yet we are etffering for what it would 
yield. 


...The autumnal Sanday-school conven-, 


tions and institutes are now at hand. Pro. 
grammes are already constructed in many 
cases avd appointments are made. Let all, 
however, who bavethe making of programmes 
or who carry out their requirements aim to 
do it to edification. “Let each participant do 
his very best each time. 


...,Commenting on « distinguished chil- 
dren’s writer and preacher, an exchange says: 
“We know of no living writer who hasa 
nappier faculty for illustrating Scripture 
truth.” The statement seemed to hint ata 
sleepy audience; but a closer inspection 
showed that a topless “h’’ had ‘marred the 
happier compliment intended. 


....-Ap employment bureau is a very val. 
uable adjunct in many of the largest and best 
mission and church schools. A piety which 


interests iteelf in work for the un- 
employed is one commends itself 
every where. 


..-It is monstrous to expect a cbild to be 
other than childlike simply because it hes be- 
come a Christian ; and it is cruel to ignore the 
piety of a child because it has pot been exag- 
gerated into an artificial unreality. 


Ma) open 
ool i 
car omcol samme Mma ge comine 
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res, its use in the preparation 


Biinisterial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 
py: Se, 


BAPTIST. 

BENNETT, Marx, North Caroline, died, ree 
cently. 

BOWER, Hi L.; accepts call from Bvanget 
ot Chicago, Til. 

Wn. C.,. Fall Bi 

oe, from Danielsonyille, Ct. 

_ CROWL, C. H., Rutland, Pa., goes to Bradford 


County, Pa. 

DYE, E. fF removes from Rossville to Kas- 
son, Ta. 

EMMONS, A. one Watsontown, Pa., goes to 
Lima, N 


EVANS, ancl Virginia, died, recently. : 

FRADEN BURGH, ’D. Van, Milton, N. Yj 
£2e8, to. Unadilla, N. ¥. r 

GARNER, W.,V.., settled at Concord, Me. 

HASKILL, E. . Newton Theo. Sem., goes to 
Rockland, 

HULBERT, C., Giicaneite Micb., abandons 
the Baptist’ denomination. 


| SAMES, R. 8., Zanesville, O., goes to Detroit, 
Mieb. 


MORGAN, H. A., Cheshire, Mass., goes to 
Hoosie Falls, N.Y 
| PHILLIPS, T. E., Breesport, N. Y., resigns. 


RILEY, E. 8., Southford, -Ind., called to Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 


ROGERS, A. E., Missouri, called to Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


RONEY, Wm., removed from Cheviot to 

} King’ 8 Creek,'O. 

SAFFORD, H. G., resignes at Concord, N. H. 

SAUNDERS, U. ©. -» ord., at Newport, Vt., 
Aug. uh. 

WARREN, Geo. F., Lowell, Mass., aceepts 
call from East Boston, Mass. 

WESSELIUS, Geores, settles at Carthage, Il. 

CHRISTIAN. 

BARNES, WARREN, remoyes from Poy Sippi 
to Pine River, Wis. 

DEAN, M. G., resigns at Adams, Mich. 

EATON, H. M., Westerly, R. I., elected agent 
New England Chris. Ed. Society. 

HEATT, dames M., settled at Sullivan, Mil. 

LYNN, I. T., Nettle Creek, Ind., retires from 
the ministry. 

McDIARMID, H., settled at Toronto, Canada. 

MILES, Wiirtam, Indiana, died, recently. 


SAMPLE, P.’ W., Greenville, O., called to 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALDEN, E, H., accepts call from Albert Lea, 
inn. 
ALLEN, Wuearon L., died, at Hanover, Mass., 
Aug. 23d. 
CLARK, E. B., settled over Ist ch., Chic- 
opee, Mass. 


CORDLEY, Rromarp, D.D., Lawrence, Kan., 
goes to Flint, Mich. 

CREGAN, C: G., Oberlin College, goes to 
Wakeman, 0 


DR ITT, J. P., called to Williamstown, 


evil Joun G., Bangor Theo. Sem., goes to 
Kingston, Pa 

GAYLORD, W. L., settled over 34 ch., Chic- 
opee, Mass. 

HALL, CuariesC., Newburgh, N. Y., declines 
call from South:eb., Middletown, Conn, 

HALL, Geo. E., ord. and inst, pastor at Little- 
ton, Mass.} ’ Sept. 2d, 

HAYWARD, Sitvanus Fag from Fisk Uniy., 
Tenn., to Gilsum, 

HICKS, R., resigns at Waterville, Vt. 

JENKINS, R. W., Winthrop, Me., declines 
éall from Deering, N.H. 

JONES, I. U., Enfield, N. H., goes to Center- 
ville, on Cape Cod 

LAGY, Epwarp8., died, at St. Helena, Cal., 
Aug. 23d. 


RACKEN, F., goes to Dodge Center and 
mont, Minn. 
NOBLE, F. A., D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., accepts 
eal! to Center ch., New Haven, Conn. 


PERKINS, F..T., resigns at Naugatuck, Conn. 
OE elpale,’N 8., ei ipewiahy accepts call from 


oe 3. aa resigns at Brookfield, Mass 


[ONS, H. C., remains at Marsball, Mina. 
STERLING, Grorer, resigns at Dorr, Mich 





Cc , £. + a removed from Middlegela to 
eg N, 
COMBINES. B. B., Getty bare Theo, Sem., Ps, 
iled Yor Liberia, A’ 


GIESE, £. F.,: cammonly x +a Newark, N. Y., to 
Carthage, Ill. 


HOUPT,, E,, settled at Lancester, Pa. 
LAUBENSTEIN, W. HL, settled at White 
** “Haven, Pa. ‘3 


I E aw from Cla: til., 


bes On 
SCHAEFFER, Gro Ww. , resigns at Le Claire, 


SCHMIDT, J. H., removed from White Haven 
to aor 

STECK, J. M., resigns ‘at Jersey Sh Pa.; 
pore to y gam City, Pa. wd 

WILLIAMS, J ed from Bloomsburg, 
Pu., to Ma. 





iver, >Mass., acceptes- 





ATKINSON, Joun, Je 


"E365 


BOYNTON, 1. ae from Kaniee to 
Michi Conference, 


BRIGGS, M.C., Evanston, in., goes to Cal- 
ifornia Conte erence, 


FORT, Jomn; died, at Blackwoodtown, N. J., | 


recently. 

KE ete A Newark, transferred to 

\- Blizabeth, Ni J. 

MORSE C: W., Georgetown, 8. C., ap- 
pointed missionary to Hayti. 

etre H, M., transferred from Des Moines 

to Oregon Conference. 

STRATTON, C. C., transferred ‘from Rocky 
Mountain to California Conference. 

TOWNE, C. A., Madison University, called 
to Franklin-st. ch., Dover, N. H. 

WARING, E. B., transferred from Iowa te 
Oregon Conference. 


WOODWARD, L. T., transferred from Oregon 
to California Conference. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ADAMS, M. N., Dakotah Ter., gone to St. 
Paul, Minn, 
CAMPBELL, FE. V., resigns at Butler, Mo.; 
goes to St. Clona, Minn. 
— J., called te the mission of Alta, 
tah. 


CONE, A., Independence, O., removed to 
eene, O. 


CRANE, H. J., settled at Gibson, Pa. 

GAGE, Joun L., settled at Trinidad, Col. 

GANSE, O. W., removed from Cape Girar- 
deau, to Boonville, Mo. 

GARDNER, A. 8., resigns at Reading, Mase. 


GOODRICH, E. P., Decatur, goes to Ypsilanti, |; 


Mich. 


GOODWILLER, D., Liberty, O., retires: from 
the ministry. 


GRAHAM, Epwakp, inst., Aug. 15th, at Santa 
Barbara, Cal, 


HANNA, T. H., settled at Xenia, O. 


aa gig C. W., accepts call frem Denver, 
ol. 


HIGGINS, W. R., resumes at Marfon, Ind. 
et Ee Dwiant, Nunda, goes to = 


LEE, Staves, died, near Langley, 8. C., re 


cently. 
LILLY, Arumau H., died, recently, at Troy, 
Kansas. 
a E. U., qemeved from Freeport to 
o, 


MILSTER, A. W., eunte City, Mo., called to 
Arcola, ii. 

MORRISON, W. W., removed from Greenville, 

Ala., to Maryville, Tenn. 

OGDEN, L.G., settled at Lansingburgh, N. Y 

RAWSON, 8. A., Arnot, goes to Tioga, Pa. 

REED, ¥: B., called to Ocforara ch., Lancas- 
ter, 

REID, J. H., removes from Manhattan, Kan., 
to Vassar, Mich, 

ROBERTS, C. D., resigns at Elko, Ney. 

SAVAGE, F: B., Cooperstown, gone to Hay- 
ward, Minn. 

SMITH, Ricumonp L., ord. and inst., at Bor- 
dentown, N. J. , recently. 

SPAULDING, Gaoden Brooklyn, Pa., settles 
at Capaserage, N. ¥. 

STAUSS, H., resigns at New ¥raukfort, Mo. 

STEPHENSON, P. D., supplies at Trenton, 
Tenn. 

VAN DER LIPPE, F., 
Frankfort, Mo. 

WHITE, A..F., LL.D.,. inst., Aug. 28th, at 
Los ‘Angeles, Cal. 

WHITE, Jamas 8., inst., Aug. 14th, at Pleas- 
ant Grove, 8. G. 

WILLARD, E. R., White Pigeon, goes to 
Goshen, Ind. 


berg « A. G.; removes from Streator, Il., 
to Fairfield, Ta. 


Salem, goes to New 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
BABCOCK, C. H., settled over St. Mark’s ch., 
Boston, Mass. 


BATTIN, StrepHen H., =. over ‘Frinity 
Parish, Canaseraga, W.N.Y 


CADY, Paitanper K., D.D., resigus Christ's 
ch., Poughkeepsie, N.Y 


ELY, Joun H., Hillsboro, goes to Ironton, O. 


FONTAINE, Epwarp, settled over Mt. Olivet 
eh., ers, La, 


COCK, Wiuu1aM, settled over St. John’s 
Parish, Louisville, Ky. 


MoKIM, R H., D.D., Alexandria, Va., declines 
eall from Harlem, i 


MILLSPAUGH, F. BR., elected rector of Bt. 
Paul’s, Leavenworth, Kan 


WERS, Pixz, elected asslolané ter St. 
Paul’s ch., Riehmond ond, Va. ne 


SMITH, Heynry W., many So. 
while bathingat Beach 


Ww. on rae D.D., , Norw Ct, vealed 
ge ee 


STEVENSON, T. 
bondale, it 


STURGES, Guo. B., resigns at Troy, O 
WARE, Gzoron, accepts St. Paul’s, Troy, Pa. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

BEAL, 8. L., ey resigns, at Pro- 
vincetown, 


+ anys 


Fag sebiiads “sik cite’ Gi: 


BROWN, Father, r Chomen Smee Troy, N 
Y., named pric in Can 


CLARK, H. H., or ig ah 8 aa Pa., 


removed to 
EAN, Fath Catbolle), 


‘alis, N. = pty me ml ry 
ah G., Reformed), eottled at 


mee —y' a i Wottaranhy dotines call 


City, called to Grace | 


| 


t 


} 


‘Smythee, the commmittteee man. 





AER WINBEY 4 Saba 


‘THe were ninet; ty and zine that safely 
Tn the shelter of the me 

But one was out on ray pe away, 
Far off from the of gold. 

Anes oo the moun wild. and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care. 


*« Lord, thou has here thy ninety aud nine; 
Are'they not enou 


thee 
But herd mig Pactra ot mine 
‘lind Yoo teadhe tench and steep, 
I go to the desert to find my sheep. ” 4 


But. none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed ; 
Nor how ean the night that the Lord 


Ere he found his sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert he heard fts ‘cry> 
Sick’and helpless and ready to die. 


“Lord, whence are those blood-dropsall the way 
That-mark ont the mowntain’s track ?”’ 
“They were shed for ohé who had gone astray 

Ere the Shepherd could bring him back.” 
tet nee are thy hands ao rent andtorn ?”’ 
¥ he plereed, to-night by many a 


And all through the mountains thunder-riven 
And up from the rocky steep 
‘There rose.a cry to the gate‘of Heaven: 
“Rejoice! Ihave found my sheep pr 
And the angels echoed around the throne: 
* Rejoice! For the Lord brings back his 
own y? 





A PARABLE. 


BY A HEATHEN CHINESE. 


ONCEE upon atimee onee Misss Decor 
(psps)um taughght a school in Vermont. 
Onee dayy litttlee Johhnnny Smythee missed 
the word ‘‘ bdellium,” and she kept him. in 
after school for not kknowing his spelling 
lesson. . A naughghty boy, in passing out, 
whispered to Johhunny (in a hwisper) to 
spell it b-e-d-e-v-i-l-e-m. And when the 
schoo!-ma’am camee to put ott the word he 
spelled itso, This was ‘*2 mutch.” She was 
wwroth. And she gavee him an object. 
lesson with-a ferulee. , Then he walliked 
straighght homee and told bis ee De. 

C) 
Doctor stallked righght awayy to Misss 
Decor(psps)um and talliked to her, But 





he said be would not turn her out of offficee . 


if she conlld definee “‘ bdelliun:.” She was 
confounded. He then requested her 
(by a rekwest) to read from Genesis ii, 
12. She Tead: : “There is bdellium and the 
onyx stone.” Then he told her he would 
definee it to her, and if she would remember 
the definition. five minutes he would not 
discharge her. Thus-his definition: ‘* Bdel- 
lium isa pungent, aromatic, crackingly, 
com bustitile resin; the product of the ¢com- 
miphora Madagascarensis; it is sometimes 
called false myrrh; it isaweak deobstruent, 
being a slight resolvent of lieteal viscldities.” 
After the lapsee of. five minutes she could 
not_repeat tke definition. Then he told 
her he would not dischargee her if she 
woulld spell! alll the words richt. But in 
spelling “myrrh” she myrrhmyrrhed 
m-u-r.” Themdhe told herhe would not 

discharge her if she would teach Johbn- 
nuy to recitee to her Matthew vii, 5, and to 
spelll “ beam” and ‘‘ mote’ * therein. She 
‘complied, and remained for a thyrrhd 
ityrrhm,.- But that naughghty boy who 
‘whispered to Jobhonny (in a hwisper) b-e- 
id-e-y-i-l-e-m grew up to be a typce founder 
and a member of Congresss from a soy- 
ereiggn Southern Steyaighte. 

Moral.—Never spel English as tho it wer 
antedeluvian Hebrew.—Jup@n BrEnyAMIN 
F. BurnuaM, in the Boston “ Times.” 





We take pleasure in recommending to 
our readers the letters of Dr. Robert 
Hunter that have appeared in THe INDE- 
PENDENT during the past three months and 
that mey appear hereafter. 

During the past summer Dr. Hunter has 
shown me bundreds of letters from patients, 
scattered all over the West, and all of them 
bore testimony to the efficacy of his treat 
ment. From this evidence and personal 
treatment received myself, I have no hesi- 
tancy in recommending Dr. Hunter to all 
who are suffering with diseases of the 
throat or lungs. 

W. L. HEATON, 
Manager Western Office Toe INDEPENDENT. 





DR. R. HUNTER 


(Late of New York) 
ON ASTHMA. 
Letter No. XII. 
——— 


AsTHMa depends more on atmospheric causes 
than any other lung disease. The mucous 
membrane is morbidly sensitive to every 
change in the air, Inthe excess or deficiency 
of its ozone, in the presence of smoke or dust, 
in ite temperature, humidity, or even impreg- 

nation with the delicate fragrance of flowers 
and plants. Few people have auy idea of the 
powerful influence exerted for good or il by 
what we tuhale. The air is the gypat source 
from whenes we contrect most 
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it ‘8 only by employing it,ae the carrier of 
remedies that many of them can be. cured, 
This is pecoliarly the case with all diseases, of 
the air-passages and lungs, and of none more 
so than of Asthme, 

It is a foolish conceit of muny people to be- 
lieve that If they have Asthma they cannot get 
Consumption. The truth is the very opposite. 
They are more liable’to fall into Consumption 
because they have Asthma. Another idea: is 
that Asthma is not a dangerous disease; and 
yet the published bills of mortality for this 
city prove to all who read them that great 
numbers lose their liyes every year from this 
malady. 

The treatment of Asthma has hitherto been 
marked by uniform failure. It has been a dis- 
grace to medical practice. It is tome at this 
moment astounding to contemplate the fact 
that medical men, through ages past, should 
have trifled as they have done iv treating this 
disease. There is vothing malignant in Astb- 
ma. There is nothing more than an irritable 
condition of the mucous membrane, witb a 
thickening and consequent diminution of the 
air-tubes. It comes from the same causes a8 
simple cold or a chronic bronchitis. It. is 
clearly a local disease, and to be treated suc- 
cessfully must be treated locally and in a direct 
manner. Physicians find they can cure an irri- 
tability or inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the eye, the throat, the stomach, or 
the bowels by local applications to the parte 
affected. Yet the moment. they come to the 
lungs they are contradictory and uncertain fn 
all their ideas of treatment. Instead of econ- 
sistently adhering to the rules of practipes. 80 
effectually applied in other diseases, bow 
utterly abandon their own well-establish 
theories and seek to cure local affections of the 
air-passages by remedies taken into the stom- 
ach and which ¢ould never reach the diseased 
part. in any well-defined form. 

What I contend for is not a depsrture from 
any well-known rule of medical practice. On 
the contrary, I insist upon its consistency. 
The quacks of medicine are they who undertake 
to effect curative results without using ad- 
eqoate means; and there is no quackery of the 
present day more outrageous than that which 
still pretends to treat Asthma, or any other 
chronic affection of the lungs by medicines 
administered through the stomach, 

I have shown how impossible it is to act 
effectually upon the lungs or air-passages, 
except we do it through the air we breathe. I 
have pointed out also the ease and power with 
which remedies act when inhaled into the 
lungs. It is only in this way Asthma can be 
eftectually treated. Nothing you can swallow 
will ever. reach it. By {inhalation alone can a 
ture be effected. 

But many physicians, since my discussien 
of the subject, give their patients some form 
of inhalation, and yet do not cure them, They 
burn niter paper, or smoke stramonium, or in- 
hale ether or chloroform, or blow salt and water 
down their throats, These are but slight con- 
cessions made to new and progressive ideas. 
Even they are made grudgingly. But some- 
thing more is requtred for the cure of Asthma 
than merely to relax the epasm and afford re- 
lief. To effect the cure we must restore the 
mucous mémbrane te healthy acti and sub- 
due that morbid sensibility on wh the at- 
tack depends. This can only be done by a 
judicious course of curative treatment, applied 
directly to the lungs, by inhalation. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D., 
Phvsician for Diseases of the Throat, Lungs, 
and Heert, Lakeside Building, corner of Clark 
and Adams streets. I 
CHICAGO, Sept. 15th, 1875. 
(To be continued.) 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1875. 


PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office, 
Any of the following pmblications will be 
supplied, tn connection with Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tux 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
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Tue INDEPENDENT the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has held inthe.past. In its literary colamns 
it depends upon its well-known corps of 
Ameftican and foreign contributors—a body of 
eminiént ‘authors, larger, probably, than that 
connectéd ‘with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, Sct- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
' Yieulture, and Commercial. and Financial affairs 
are,conducted: by specialists of practical expe- 
. rience ; its full and catholic register of clerical 
changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made tc furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religions and general 
ioterest are discussed’ by the most competent 
writers, 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much wm. reat vaiue 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to THE InpDE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautifol and 


any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on all pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office. of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20. 
cents extra Jor postage,.as per rates given below. 

fae From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premtiens, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 








LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING 9F THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 


(one of the largest and most perfect engravings uver 
executed in this country) from F. 8B. CARPENTER’S 


perfect Ukenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—vis,, Secretaries Chase, S d, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts In the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, ere now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ”’ 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratifiention. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
eravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
1S8ubscriber, one reas in advance, postage pal 


= of an Old Subscription. for 2 deo Ss om 





: - 640 
AUTHORS of the U: UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Size 24 by 38% Inches, 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, joucrarioy, Miss 
SEDGWICK, MRS. SIGOURNEY, MRS. SOUTHW 
WILLIS, HOLMES, RENNEDY, Mrs. Mow- 

RY, ae w. l- 


eenetecces 
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CURTIS, 
) big 
SAxXE, STODDARD, MRS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLA- 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 


We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
tmiums ever offered by any periodical for one eub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
12 000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub. 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


MEMORIES OF | CHILDHOOD. 
Size’? by 31 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromio, being a faithful copy of 
an Of] painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENT SR (the world- 
renowned painter of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 
produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike 
creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
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within the cognizance of its gather. re poaldiog = 
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ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THOSE meren ane tl ‘other business 

men who want to *“am6othly should 
& little ‘printer’s ink. Tt is the best spe- 

¢ we know of, and our columns con. 
stantly. show that the .best and shrewd- 
est men use this populer remedy tc 
**keep things. moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars-paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has im:thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a'safé harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over événts, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
‘weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
,- THE ENT &8 an advertising me- 

um: 


WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LORING & BLAKE x=} 
ORGAN Co., Toledo, O., “April 20, 1875. 
We EO , BsQ, Manager, ili Monroe Street, 


cago, 

Dear Sir ~Experie ence in advertising extensive) 
religious and i eageny 8 a pers has proved = 
INDEPENDENT to be th to us, and we 
shall continue to use its br: for Givertizing our 
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NOTICES. 

2" All communications for the 
Sews, and Miscellaneous Colemns* as pene 
should be addressed to The sare of The “Indes 
pendent, P.-O, Bax 2797.) zit 

er" AD ‘chassunbenitice forthe Oa: 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
asunications from and sdvertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen. Box 2787. 

{2 No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
be authenticated by the name and address of 
writer: not necessarily for publication, but as & 
guaranty of good faith: 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions @xpressed in the ets RTH 
of our correspondents. 

<a Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless @cgompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
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THE OFFERED BLESSING. 


Ture pastors have come back from their 
vacations, and a touch of nortbern wind 
is speedily recalling from the mountains 
and the seashore their lingering flocks. 
The hot harvests are over and the farm- 
work that remains undone ceases to press 
the weary husbandman, The churches are 
ready, after a season of rest, fo renew the old 
warfare which the Church bas been waging 
for more than eighteen centuries, and 
which will not be accomplished till the 
Sun of Righteousness sball revive. right- 
eousness over all the earth. 

If churches and Christians wish to be 
revived themselves, and if they. wish the 
unconverted, whether thoughtless or 
thoughtful, brought to Christ, the time 
bas come for them to prepare for the work. 
We do not now care to tell then how té 
prepike or what tf do. We merely ask 
ther to decide the question, and to decide 
it edrlg, whether or'not they want God's 
blessing. Is it worth while for them this 
coming season to expect and pray for 9 
revival of religion? Is the end worth 
their labor? Is the prospect of success 
sufficient to warrant its outlay ? 

It ought to bea needless repetition of 
accepted truisms to argue out the answers 
to these questions. And yet so faithless 
are Christians to their faith that no preacher 
or teacher of religion can do less. We 
need to impress upon ourselves by frequent 
iteration the worth of the buman gool, its 
infinite destiny, and the transcendent 1m- 
portance of time as a probation. Though 

we tasy believe ourselves to be heirs of the 
salvation and already saved, we need to 
rembad’ Ourselves Of the mighty value of 
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thet salvation to other souls. and of the 
terrible nature of eternal death to them and 


to ourselves, if we should at Jast be cast- 
aways. Old ‘thoughts these are, solema 
thoughts, living and dying thoughts; not 
too often to be obtruded, but which should 
ever guide our secular: and. our religious 
life. 

~ Bit. the mata difieutty with Christians 
is not so much their failure to apprehend 
the:mighty verities of existence as a lack 
of assurance that their-efforts will be suc- 
cessful. We apprehend ‘that: too many 
churchmembers feel in somewhat this way. 
God will answer prayer if it comes from a 
very -holy ‘man. If we only bad in our 
chureh a pair of Pauls, ora half a dozen 
Apolloses, or if “Edward Payson could 
come and preach to the unconverted, or 
if Harlan Page might only: Jabor among 
our young men, or if the pious Mr. Moody 
and the devout Mr. Sankey could only talk 
and sing to us, we might expect that God 
would bless such labors; but not ours. We 
are too cold, too sinful, and it is of no use 
for us to work and pray. 

God be thanked for the return of Mr. 
Moody and the hope we may justly have of 
a great religious movement, in which he 
shall be one of the leaders. But his coming 
will be a curse if Christians depend on 
him, instead of on God.» We hear of: dele- 
gations at Northfield. begging him to go to 
Washington or Brooklyn or New York. 
But does Mr. Moody love “lost souls with a 
more paternal love than does our Heavenly 
Father? Is not God waiting to answer 
your prayer, dear reader, weak as it may 
be? Can. you not take his promises that 
his Holy Spirit is at your service, however 
unworthy you are? Do youknow that in- 
comparably the most glorious’ promise in 
God’s Holy Word was offered to the most 
worthless Christians described in it—to the 
lukewarm Laodiceans? If they by repent- 
ance could jnherit such. a transcendent 
glory, may not the common believers of 
any common church look for ordinary and 
extraordinary blessings of God’s grace? 

Jesus of Nazareth will be passing by. 
He will be asking iis churches if they are 
ready» to receive ‘himz>It is’ for us to 
answer. é 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIOT. 


Tue first feeling awakened in the mind 
of every lover of law and good order upon 
reading the account of the reeent’slaughter, 
mostly of Negroes, at Clinton, in. Missis- 
sippi, is one of hot indignation. Republic. 
ans were peacefully holding a political 
meeting, to the number of some two thon- 
sand, and they happened to consist for the 
most part of colored people, who are cifi- 
zens of the United States and of the State 
of Mississippi. While everything was 
proceeding peaceably, a set of white ruf- 
fians, some twenty or thirty in number, 
made an attack upon the meeting by firing 
pistol shots into the crowd, and this led to 
a collision between the Negroes and these 
ruffians. The meeting was broken up, 
several Negroes were killed on the spot, 
and, the Mississippi devil being let loose, 
and other devils coming into the scene 
in the shape. of other ruffians, a work of 
general slaughter among Negroes proceeded, 
not only for that day, but for the next day. 
Between fifty and a hundfed colored men 
were murdered. This in a few words is 
the short story of a terrible scene, shocking 
to the sensibilities of every one who is not 
thoroughly brutalized. 

Has Mississippia state government? Is 
Mr. Adélbert Ames, who bears the title of 
governor, a mere sham? He acts like a 
sham, andiwe more. tban suspect that he is 
a sham, When the Vicksburg riot occurred 
last December, the first and only thing that 
this Mr. Ames officially did, that was of any 
consequence, consisted in asking the Pres- 
ident for help to put down an insurrection. 
The President accommodated him with a 
proclaniation, and that was the end of the 
whole affair, Now we have another bloody 
riot, and this -calls Mr. Ames from bis 
retirement with information to the 





President that there isa great deal of 


disorder and’ violence in several counties 
of that state and with the special desire on 


“the:partof Mr, Ames to.koow whether the 


proclamation of last year. holds over lotbe 
present time. Béing ‘informed that the 


as ? 








roclamation is not now in force, Mr. Ames 






i =o ’ 
and, i poe = Bhs for federal troops to 
preserve pubii z 

We se tees Shit th things af@ looking very 
badly in Mississippi; and the chief reason, 
added to the lawless and savage passions 
of aset of ruffians in that state, consists in 
the fact that Mr. Ames, as its chief magis- 
trate, is himself a poltroon and a humbug. 
Hisimbecility as a public officer is a demon- 
strated fact, and the state government in 
his hands isa sbam government, feared 
and respected by nobody. How happens it 
that rioters and murderers run at large un- 
arrested and utipunished ? Where is the 
militia of the state? What are the courts 
about? What means this absolute impo- 
tency to preserye order and punish crime? 
If this condition of things is the best that 
Republicans.can achieve in Mississippi, 
then the sooner they step aside the better 
for both races. The state wants a govern- 
ment that can put down riots and punish 
rioters and murderers, whether white or 
black; and if Republicans will not furnish 
it, then let Democrats try their hand at the 
business. They cannot make things worse, 
and they. might possibly make them better, 
even though the ruffians are of their own 
party. 

The President, acting under the advice 
of Attorney-General Pierrepont, is of the 
opinion that Mr. Ames bad better honor 
his office and preserve the peace of the 
state by the power at his command, rather 
than ask the United States to do the work 
for him. In this opinion he is unques- 
tionably right, The theory of the Consti- 
tution is that the states will in all ordi- 
nary circumstances take care of themselves 
by the exercise of their own authority. 
This is what they have done and what they 
are now doing; and thereis no reason why 
Mississippi should not have the same priv- 
ilege and perform the same’ duty. It is 
only in the case of an actual insurrection 
against a state government that the Gen- 
eral Government is authorized to interfere, 
and the riot at Clinton clearly is not of 
this. character. Ifthe people of a state 


_ will’ not maintain public order and punish 


crime, then they must take the conse- 
quences of not doing so until their own 
experience shall make them wiser. 





THE BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A SINGULAR tediscovery of once well- 
known facts has been made, of late, in 
regard to the building associations of Phila- 
delpbia, concerning which there has re- 
cently been much published in the news- 
papers and magazines. These institutions, 
which’ combine the functions of a savings 
bank and of the German “‘ People’s Banks,” 
with special reference to the purchase of 
homes,.by people .of small means, have 
existed in Philadelphia, at least in a small 
way, for more than forty years, and in En- 
gland for twice that time. Yet so com- 
pletely were they unknown in New 
England even a year ago that when a Phil- 
adelpbia gentleman (Mr. E. M. Davies) 
wrote to Mr. Quincy, of Boston, alluding 
to them, the information was welcomed in 
Massachusetts as pointing out a new way 
in which ‘the poor might help themselves 
to homes, and thus avoid the overcrowding 
of Boston and the other growing cities of 
that region. Gradually it was ascertained 
that there were 500 such building associn-; 
tiéns in Philadelphia,. with «a mem- 
bership of some 50,000 persons, of 
all gexes.and nationalities ; that they. had 
already put from 30,000 to 50,000 families 
in possession of a home of their own; and 
that they represented not less than $50,- 
000,000 of capital drawn from the savings 
of the industrial classes and securely in- 
vested in real estate, It was also learned 
that. these.societies had been pecuniarily 
successful, almost without exception; and 
that in England, where they seem to have 
originated, their success, under the name 
of ‘‘ Benefit Building Societies,” had” been 
so great ‘‘that they had increased in the 
whole United Kingdom before 1872 to 
something like 2,000 societies, with nearly 
or qnite 7,000,000 orembers. A parlinment- 
ary’ report, published im 1872-73, in two 
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formation respecting the B British societies, 
thenumber an@ financial history of whic} 
seem to have surprised the commissionent 
who made the report. Brig these were 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr, Edward Ly. 
ulpb Stanley, and Mr..J. Lodlon, 

From. the testimony before this English 
commission and from inquiries made in 
Philadelphia it appears that these. build 
ing societies: were not first established 
by the Earl of Selkirk, in © ®cot. 
land, as has commonly been said, but 
originated in England, somewhere in the 
latter part of the’ last century. ‘They be- 
came common in Lancashire and some of 
the other northern counties of England 
more than fifty years ago, and in 1831 were 
introduced into the County of Philadelphia 
by an American, who had seen how well 
they worked in England. The first society 
formed in Pennsylvania was the ‘* Oxford 
Provident Building Association,” of Frank- 
ford, now a part of Philadelphia; and sev- 
eral others were established in Frankford, 
Kensington, and other quarters of the 
present city, before 1840. The act of Pur- 
liament by which the English building 
societies were legalized and regulated was 
passed in 1836 or 1837, at the instance of 
some of their managers, and with the sup- 
port of the then chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Mr. Spring Rice. It is known as 
“the 6 and 7 William IV, c. 32,” and is of 
interest as the first statute in any country 
dealing with such societies. It fixes the 
maximum of a share at £150, for which 
tbe corresponding monthly  subscrip- 
tion is not to exceed £1; and the 
object of the societies is declared 
to be the enabling of shareholders to 
**build and purchase dwelling-houses or 
acquire other real or leasehold estate,” 
which shall be mortgaged to the society 
until the amount of the shares drawn on 
is fully repaid, with interest and other re- 
quired payments. That is to say, share- 
holders are allowed to borrow money upon 
the mortgage of such property and the 
pledge of their own shares, which are to 
attain the full value of £150, or less, by the 
accumulation of interest during twelve or 
fourteen years, upon the payment of install- 
ments made monthly. The usual périod of 
realization on these shares in England has 
been about thirteen years, interest being 
there but four or five percent. But in Phila 
delphia, where the rate of interest is 
higher, the shares have risen to their full 
value in less than ten years, and sometimes 
even inseven oreight. The ordimary pat 
value of ashare in Philadelphia is $200, 
and the monthly payment on each share is 
$1, or $12 a year. In eight years this 
would only amount, without interest, to 
$96, so that whena share rises to $200 in 
that period a gain of $104, or an average 
of $13'a year, has beem earned. In‘an or- 
dinary sayings bank of Massachusetts, 
where the rate of accumulation is higher 
than anywhere else in the world, the gain 
ip eight years on a deposit of $96 would 
not exceed $80, or $10 a, year. Thus the 
sharebolder in a successful building associ- 
ation has a double advantage over a depos- 
itor in a savings bank. He need not make 
such large deposits at one time, and yet he 
gains a higher interest. Hence, these asso- 
ciations have become very attractive as 
places of investment. 

This high rate of interest, however, im- 
plies that there should be almost as many 
borrowing as lending members in a build- 
ing society, since it is by the high premium 
on loans that it becomes possible to bring 


tbe shares up to par in eight or even ten 


years. The sbareholders at the start must 
all be lenders; but as soon as they have 
money to lend some of them must be- 
come borrowers. The borrowing mem- 
bers in Great Britain appear to have se- 
cured loans upon written application, by 
lot, by favor, or in rotation, without open 
bidding against each other; ‘but the custom 
in Philadelphia is to offer the money in the 
treasury for loan to the highest bidder at 
the monthly meetings, and the highest 
bidder is the shareholder who will submit 
‘to the largest discount on his loan. Thus, 
if he wants to borrow $1,200, which is 
about the average loan in fhe Philadelphia 
associations, be offers to pay interest on 
$1,600, which is equivalent to) a premium 
‘or discount of 25'per.cent. . Another bor- 
rower may be willing to pay a premipm oj. 
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80 per cent.—that is, to pay. interest on 
$2,000; im orderito’ get $1400 caati ia hind ; 
and if bis security is as good as that of 
the first bidder. be gets the; loam in prefer- 
ence, It even happens, sometimes, that 
premiums are offered as high as 50 percent. 
—that is, ashareholder wil! pay interest on 
$2,000 to get a loan of $1,000 cash. It fs 
quite plain that such contracts as thesé 
would soon enable the association to 
double the value of its shares, provided 
that the supply of. borrowers did not give 
out and provided they were abje and 
willing to make their payments, 

But the obvious objection to transactions 
of this character is that such usurious in- 
terest would soon exhaust the borrower 
and put an end to lending at any such rate. 
In fact, however, if an association is hon- 
estly and wisely managed, the borrower is 
paying usury to himself, as well as to his 
brother shareholders who haye no occasion 
to borrow. Take the case of him who bor- 
rows $1,600 on the pledge of eight. shares 
of stock, receives $1,200, and is so fortuns 
ate as.to have his shares rise tothe par value 
of $1,600 in seven years from the time he 
makes his loan. He will then hive patd 
his debt, principal and interest, in 
seven years, with the expenditure of 
no more than $1,800, and perhaps 
something less—that is, he will not have 
paid more than six or seven per cent. sim- 
ple interest on the money he actually 
received as a loan. Few borrowers on 
small capital can obtain loans from bankers 
or other professed lenders of money at 
rates so easy as this; and, hence, we find 
that the Philadelphia associations are almost 
equally popular with borrowing and with 
depositing members, 

In the “loan fund associations ” intro- 
duced more than twenty years since in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut (nominally 
on the same plan as these benefit building 
societies of England and of Philadelphia) 
the borrowers were by no means so well 
pleased with the result, and the experiment 
may be said to have failed in those two 
states. This was probably because the 
New England associations were managed 
more in the interest of capitalists and spec- 
ulators, and not on the strictly mutual 
principle, which alone justifies the legaliza- 
tion of such societies. 

There are some indications that the Phila- 
delphia societies are tending in the same 
direction and are becoming too attractive 
to capitalists, as the New England savings 
banks have been for some years past. The 
failures of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
which now make it difficult to recommence 
these associations in New England, should 
prove a warning to Pennsylvavia, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and the other states 
where they are now flourishing not to per- 
mit the interests of investors to be fostered 
at the expense of borrowing and withdraw- 
ing members. A careful regard to equity 
in their management is absolutely necessary 
to maintain the building associations of 
the Middle and Western States in the good 
opinion of the public. Properly conducted‘ 
they areamong the most useful establish- 
ments that could be devised for the increase 
of wealth samong the people, and in some 
respects are much better than savings 
banks, 
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THE BEPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


Tue Republicans of this state last week 
held their convention at Saratoga Springs, 
the proceedings of which were character- 
ized by entire harmony in counsel and an 
earnest purpose, if possible, to recover the 
state fromthe coutrol of the Democraey. 
The candidates: put in nomination for state 
officers make a good ticket. ‘Mr. Frederick 
W. Seward, the nominee for secretary’ of 
state, and the. Hon. Francis E. Spinner, for 
comptroller, are gentlemen of high stand- 
ing and well known throughout the state. 
Mr, George F. Danforth, the candidate for 
atforney-general, who bas never held or 
sought any office, is an eminent lawyer, re- 
siding in Rochester. General Merritt, of 
St. Lawrence, for state treasurer; Mr. 
Oliver _H. P. Cornell,. of. Tompkins, ‘for 
state engineer and surveyor; Mr. William 
T, Tinsley, of Wayne,.for canal commis- 
sioner; and Rev. Mr. Ives, of Cayugara well; 





knowm Methodist preacher and temperance | 


lecturer,. for state-prison inspector, constis 
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tule the remainder of. ‘the, ticket. f The | wwotes-te she.rest of the state, showing tbat | 





ticket -is a-strong one; and but ‘for the | 


gteat “tidal waive” hat swept cyer the | 


country Jest.fal] and rolled up a Democratic 
majority of some fifty thousand in this 
state. there would be. File, dante of its 
election. : 

The Convention, white fo ite last resolu- 
tion commending in general terms the Na- 
tional Administration, nevertheless, in the 
first resolution declared that *‘ the welfare 
of the country requiresa jast, generous, 
and forbearing national policy in the 
Southern States, a firm refusal to use mil- 
itary power except for’ purposes clearly 
defined in the Constitution, and the local 
enforcement of national authority by those 
only who are in sympathy with such a 
policy and will heertily support it.” Al) 
sensible men, no matter what may.be their 
party politics, have come, to this con- 
clusion, and it is to be hoped that. the Na- 
tional Administration has discovered tbe 
same trath. The dispensation of state 
politics run by Government officials, sup- 
plemented’ by Federal bayonets, is, as we 
trust, a thing of the past. It has enormously 
damaged the Republican party at the North, 
as well as at the South. Wiser counsels 
seem now to be prevailing at Wasbington, 
especially since the change of the attorney- 
genveralsbip. 

The resolution on the “third-term” ques- 
tion accepts the President’s declaration on 
this subject and affirms an “ unalterable 
opposition to the election of any President 
for a third term.” The canal resolution 
declares that ‘‘the guilty offenders in the 
management of the canals should be 
brought to speedy punishment, and the 
executive, under the powers already con- 
ferred upon him, should suspend all officers 
who haye violated the Jaw.” So say all 
the people, with the. exception of those 
who belong to the Canal Ring; and they 
would not: have been offended if the Con- 
vention had said a good word for Governor 
Tilden, who has given the clearest practical 
evidence that he is and means to be a re- 
former in respect to these canal iniquities. 
No other governor has seriously attempted 
to break up this complicated and long: 
continued rascality, whose hitherto tolerated 
existence is a disgrace to both political 
parties. 

On the currency question the ectavenitint 
declares that ‘‘further inflation of the 
currency, under any pretense whatever, 
would be a public calamity,” and that “the 
interests of honest industry and the com- 
mon welfare demand the speediest possible 
return to specie payments.” . There is no 
doubt that this resolution, in substance, 
represents the position that will be taken 
by the Republican party of the nation in 
the next presidential election. Where the 
Democratic party will stand it is now diffi- 
cult to tell. That party has been famous 
for blunders, both during and since the 
war; and it would not be at all surprising if 
it should add another blunder to the series. 
The currency quéstion, more than any 
other, will decide. who will be the next 
President; and should the Democrats, un- 
fortunately for the party, carry Ohio and 
Pennsylvania this fall, the next Nation) 
Democratic Convention will have a very 
happy time of it in ‘wording the financial 
part of their platform, ‘The probability is 
that the Convention would take the chances 
of the inflation folly; and in that event 
Republicans, by hard and persistent ficht- 
ing, would be quite sure to win the day. No 
matter what Democrats do, specie payment 
is and must be the great financial watch? 
word of the Republican party.: Ov this 
subject. there can be no (step packwees 
without: political destruction. 

The Republicans enter upon the cam- 
paign this fall with a good ticket and a 
sound platform, yet under the shadow of a 
great defeat at the last election. It does 
not by any means follow: that the struggle 
is hopeless.. The Democratic: party suc- 
ceeded in this state last year not so much 
by ils'own increased strength as because 
hundreds and thousands of dissatisfied Re- 
publicans either stayed away from the polls 
altogether or voted trith the Democrats for 


the time being, ‘This was conspicuously the 


‘ease outside of New York City and Brook~ 


lyn, the. strongholds of the. Democratic 
party. |For the fitst.time in.a long-series: 





‘of years thé party polled a majority of the 


Republicans, for some reason, either with- 
held theit’ votes ‘or east thém 6d the other 
tide. The ‘Demioéfuts midy catty the state 
again ; but wheftier they do or not will de- 
pend very much upon the course pursued | 
by Republicans in the rural distriets, We 
‘trust that those Republicans who faltered | 
last fall. and suffered the party to be de- | 
feated will now see good reason for chang- 
ing their position and giving its:candidates 
their earnest and active support. © Tits 
will restore victory to its banner and pre- 
pere for a greater victory next year. 


Citorial Rotes. 


Tue Democrats of Pennsylvania, in their 
state convention of last week, adopted almost 
verbally the resolutions of the Ohio Demo- 
crats on the currency question. Should these 
two states be Democratic at the next election, 
the. paper-money inflationists will be soffi- 
ciently strong to control the National Demo- 
cratic Convention that meets next year, Pro 
slavery before the war, enti-war during that 
fearful. struggle, ‘“‘peace at any. price’ in 
1864, bond-repudiating in 1868, mounted 
on the Greeley horse in 1872, Democracy 
bow only needs to add paper money and green- 
back inflation in 1876 to complete a record of 
stupidities and corruption to which it will be 
difficult to find a parallel in the history of party 
politics in this or any other country. There 
never was a party more hungry for power, and, 
judged by its antecedents, less wise in seeking 
power or.less fitted safely to wield it. What- 
ever may have been the mistakes of the Repub- 
lican party, the solid sense of the people will 
readily come to the conclusion that Democracy 
of the Ohio and Pennsylvania stripe ought not 
to be trusted with the affairs of the nation. 
Democrats, emboldened by the temporary suc- 
eess of last year, are certainly shaping the 
policy of defeat for themselves next year. On 
the currency question Republicans will present 
a square and undisguised issue to the people, 
and if Democracy stands on the paper-money- 
inflation platform they will sweep the country, 
unless the American people shall lose their 
common sense. 








Tue investigation of the committee into the 
Indian frauds reported by Professor Marsh is 
coming to a close; and ‘we advise everybody 
who wishes to know its results to read some 
paper that was not precommitted against the 
Indian Commissioner. We have not been able 
to follow or to get access to all the testimony ; 
but it looks likely that the committee will re- 
port some evils that need correcting, but that 
the authorities in Washington have been 
earnest,..honest, and generally successful in 
their labors for the Indians. Bishop Hare, in 
whose diocese these Indians are and who 
knows their condition as well as anybody, testi- 
fied the other day: 

“T can say perfeetly; fully, and frankly that 
all my intercourse with the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Assistant Secretary, and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs has tended but 
to win for them my respect and regard. Ihave 
pever known them to be guilty of any frand- 
lent practice whatever nor of tolerating it in 

others.”’ 

Now that Mr. Willism Welsh has once more 
refused to testify, the public ought to take 
that meddler at something less than his own 
valuation. 


intrxors has lost its distinction of having 
been the scene of but a single duel, and that 
4& duel of a thoronvgbly ideal kind, in which 
one party was killed and the other was hanged 
for his murder. Perhaps Col. Edwards and 
Major Foster forgot that incident when they 
selected Winnebago County as the scene of 
their duel. Or perhaps the remembrance of 
the event will explain the fact that, though 
armed with large Colt’s revolvers and only 
twenty paces apart, they managed to aim so 
as to miss each other. “A little high,” 
exclaimed Foster after his shot, and the fact 
that he meant it to be so explains how he 
knew it. Duels are to come to an end ip one 
of two ways, either by purposely good slioot- 
ing, which shall kil? one or both parties and 
renew the indignation excited by the Cilley 
duel; or by purposely poor shooting, which 
shall consign the practice to the deserved 
ridicule which a farce excites. These two 
éoughty editors have prudently taken the 
latter alternative and everybody is leughing at 
them. But we hope that the bloodless char- 
acter of their contest will not prevent Govern- 
ot Beveridge from demanding their bodies of 
the governor of Missouri, for trial and punish, 
ment. 


Tus New York Hera’d, in an article on the 
“Politiesd) Outlook,” says “the Repudlican 
| party was founded by Sumuer and Chase and 
| Greeley." But those stalwart advocates of 
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ean hardly be called its founders. The party 
was founded by other men, and Henry Wilson 
duthis chapter on the “ Origin of the Republic- 
am: Party,” im hie “* Rise arid Fall of the Slave 
Powet in Awieriea,’’ says, in giving the names 
of thése who! were chiefly instrumental in the 
formation of the party: “Foréniost was the 
New York InperenDest. Condnctéed with siz- 
nal ability, it did much to disseminate right 
views, change the current of public sentiment, 
‘and place Christian men in activé ‘sytnpathy 
with those:'who were doing battle against 
the giant wrong of the nation.” In rela- 
tiou to’ Mr. Greeley’s’ work im the cause 
he says: “At the outeet Mr. Greeley was 


| | hopeless and seemed disinclined to enter 


upon the contest. So often defeated by North- 
ern defection therein, he distrusted Congress; 
nor hadhe faith that the people would reverse 
the verdict of their representatives. He told 
bis associates he would not restrainthem; but 
as for himself, he bad no heart for the strife. 
They were most hopeful, and Ricbard Hudreth, 
the historian, Charles A. Dana, a veteran jour- 
nalist, and other able writers opened and cov- 
tinued an unrelenting and powerful opposition 
in its columns, and did very much to rally and 
reassure the friends of freedom and to nervs 
them for the fight.’’ This disposes of the 
claims of Mr. Greeley as one of the founders 
of the Republican party; and, though Mr. 
Wilson gives a circumstantial account of all 
the men who were prominent in the formation 
of the Republican party, the name of Chase is 
not. among them, exceptas having been the 
nominee of the party for governor in Ohio in 
1854. Mr. Sumner is not mentioned at all, 
except as having been a Free Soiler. Of course, 
every one knows that Greeley, Summer, and 
Chase were conspicuous Republicans; but Mr. 
Wilson does not seem to reecgnize them as 
founders of the party. 


GENERAL WALKER, whose father was pres- 
ident of the convention that framed the con- 
stitution of Alabama, in 1819, was chosen by 
acclamation as president of the convertion 
now in session at Montgomery and engaged 
in the work of preparing a new constitution, 
to be submitted to the vote of the people of 
that state, The convention ig politically 
Democratic; and yet if it shall act in the 
spirit indicated by the opening speech of 
{ts president no one will have oecasion to 
regret fits political character. We quote, as 
follows, a single passage from. this speech : 

“The events of the last decade have elim- 

inated from our institutions the only element 
of sectional controversy. Let us recognize 
this facet with a broad significance and incor- 
porate into the constitution the natienal 
spirit and the national law of the perfect 
political and civil equality of all men, of what- 
ever race,” color, or previous condition. 
Republican institutions rest upon the eommon 
intelligence of the people. Therefore, one of 
the high daties of a republican government is 
the education of the masses, for there can be 
no progress without edueation, as there is no 
civilization without intelligenee.”’ 
The whole temper of this speech is most ad- 
mirable. Democrats of General Walker's type, 
jodging of him by his speech. are not likely to 
fulfill the prophecy so often uttered, fhat the 
return of the Democracy to power at the Sonth 
would be the end of Negro rights, except as 
they are defended by the General Government. 
We have never believed in the trath of the 
prophecy and facts show it to be false. It is 
very. nataral that the colored psople shoald 
have allied themselves with the Republicar 
party, since to this party they owe their eman- 
cipation ; yet, slavery being dead, their future 
faterests will be best served by not makiag 
the race line the line of political distinction 
It is better for both races and better for the 
whole couutry. that both political parties 
should have the interest of selfishness in doing 
justice to both. 


Bisnor Coxe has written two letters tos 
deputy in the Episcopal General Conventior 
of last year, which have been published in | 
The Churchman and were obviously prepared 
for the eye of the public. They relate to the 
rejection of Dr. Seymour as Bishop of Dlinois, 
and bis subsequent eleetion as dean of the 
General Theological Seminary. Ki will be 
remembered that the difficulty between Dr. 
Seymour and the Bishop was a very serious 
one, and that Bishop Coxe made charges of 
doctrinal error and verbal misstatement against 
the rejected Dishop-elect. Those charges he 
now repeats. In his first letter he denies that 
Dr. Seymour's election as dean was a “ vindi- 
cation’ of his doctrine or a condemnation of 
the General Convention’s course. Ino the sec- 
ond he makes his defivite charges of false- 
hood. The matter in dispute is whether Dr. 
Seymour did or did not authoriz> or sanction a 
visit of Fathér Grafion, of Boston, to the 
Seminary for proselyting purposes. Bishop 
Coxe says he did. and quotes statements on 
the matter from Dr. Seymotcr which he thinks 
prove the latter guilty of misrepresentation 





and é¥asion. To us Dr. Seymour's atatementy 
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seem consistent. and the! Bishop’s ‘charges un- f 


necessarily violent. Dr. Seymour explicitly | 
refused the. use of a lecture-room by Father | 
Grafton ; and if -he did not connive at any | 
evil-doing on the part. of that: divine his ré- 
sponsibility ended with the refusal. -Father 
Grafton isa minister im good’ standing in | 
neighboring diecese ; and he had as goods 
right to call,on an acquaintance in the Sem- 
inary and talk over things with him and bis 
friends as would Dr. Tyng or Dr. John Hall or 
Dr. McGlynn, Father Grafton, doubtless, did 
expound his views of the Church and her eac- | 
raments during his visit; but we do notsee 
that Dr. Seymour could have helped: it very 
well. The real question is whether Father 
Grafton went beyond the laws of courtesy, 
the students beyond the bounds of wisdom, 
and whether Dr. Seymour gave the students to _ 
anderstand, directly-or indirectly, that hesym- 
patbized witb Father Grafton’s' views. 





We 4id; we thonght,'8 Christian act 10 cor- | 
recting an ignorant misstatement of Dr. Dab- 
ney’s about the Universalists; in accordance 
with our usual roles, of giving the Devil and 
the saint theirdue. Dr. Dabney writes to The 
Christian at Work that our corréction “ dis- 
closes a passionate sympathy with Universal- 
fem” and the opinion on our. part ‘‘that a 
concurrence with its peculiar views {8 an 
essential qualification to the theologian.” 
That is rather surprising, considering that we 
had supposed ourselves to hold that both 
Bible and reason teach an endless punishment; 
and, further, considering that we hold an 
appeal to the fear of hell an eminently 
proper and reasonable act on the part of 
a preacher. Dr. Dabney repeats his igno- 
rant and reckless assertions, which we 
propose briefly to correct. His misstatements 
are two—firstas to the'dogma of those Univers- 
alists who bold in no future punishment what- 
ever; and, secondly, as to the number who 
* hold such views. As to the first, Dr. Dabney 
says that they hold that the “ penitent righbt- 
eous and the impenitent wicked go to the 
same place as soon as they die.” He points 
the contrast between one sinner who, spite all 
chastisements, sins up to the moment of death, 
and another who lives for years a repentant 
life, both of whom, according to his notions 
of Universalism, enter immediately into glory, 
so that “unequal merits are unjostly made 
equal.”” Now Univerealists of this type do not 
believe that the impenitent dead are saved ; but 
only that the dead all become penitent, and 

are thus saved. They hold that God does not 
weigh “‘ unequal merits,” and reward or pun- 
ish us accordingly; but that he is a God of 
grace, and that a death-bed repentance, like 
that of the thief on the cross, insures immedi- 
ate and full salvation,.and that. a repentance 
tn articule mortis, or one moment after, insures 
the same gracious pardon through Christ. If, 
now, it could be proved from Scripture that this 
mayical repentance does take place these Uni- 
versalists’ “ plan of salvation’? would be far 
more orthodox than that of Dr. Dabney, who 
seems to teach that salvation is not of pure 
grace, but by “‘ merits,’’ and that Christ's grace 
was not as free and full to the thief as to the 
aged saint. 





Dr. Danner reiterates bis assertion that the 
majority of Universalists believe in the instant 
éalvation of all at death, in contradiction of our 
statement that they are generally Restoration- 
ists. He says that it is the opinion “ of Hosea 
Ballou, Pingree, and the majority of Tae 
INDEPENDENT’S friends now that there is no 
bell at all; that each man suffers all the pun- 
ehment he deserves up to the momeut of bis 
death, and that all will be made happy in 
Heaven from that moment. Itis to the latter, 
the prevalent type, that Dr. Dabney’s argu- 
ment especially applies. Restorationism hes 
had a few devout and well-meaning advocates. 

Most American unbelievers, indulging 
their bolder temper, have sdopted the more 
sweeping scheme, which dispenses with a hell 
altogether.” This we call crass ignorance, 
and we propose to prove it, though a theo- 
logical professor ought not to need elementary 
teaching in current church history. A Univers- 
alist Convention, he!d in Winchester, N. H., 
in 1808, adopted, among other things, this 
article on the future state, drawn up by the 
Rev. Walter Ferriss, a Restorationist : 

“We believe that there is one God, whose 
nature is love, revealed in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by one Holy Spirit of truth and grace, 
who wils finaly restore the whole family of 
mavkind to holiness and happiness.” 

To this Winchester profession every Univers- 
alist minister is required to give his written 
assent. It will be seen that it indicates only a 
final and pot an immediate restoration. At 
present the large majority of Universalists be- 
lieve in some future punishment, Of their re- 
ligious papers the two leading ones, The Unt- 
versalist and The Christian Leader, are edited by 
Restorationists. On the same side are Dr, 
Sawyer and Prof. Leovard, who teach theology 








at Fatts Divinity Bedool; Pros, Gaines, af 


St. Lawrence University, and Professors’ Cove | 
and Lee, of the theetogicaldepartment (we are | 
Rot certain about Dr. Fisher); and Dr. Weston, 
of Dean Academy, .These.qre their lead- 

ing literary institutions, Nearly all their.jead- 
ing preachers are Restorationists, Am 
them we might cite a% of them in Ne 
York and Vicinity, as Dr. Chapin, Messrs. Nye, 
‘Sweeteer, Pallman, and Gunvison; Dr, For- 
réster, of Newark; both Dr. Brooks and Mr. 
Bowles, of Philadelphia; Powell, of Baltimore + 
Dr. Ryderand Mr. Ellis, of Chicago; Dr. Pat- 
terson, Briggs, Lewis, and Stowe, of Boston ; Dr. 
Flanders, of Lowell ; Biddle, of Lynn ; Canfield, 
of Chelsea; Dr. Atwood, of. Cambridge; Dy. 
Bolles, of Salem; Hill, of Norwood; adi the 
ministers in Rhode Island; Dodge, of Stam- 
ford, Conm, } Skinner; ; of, Hartford ; Dr. 
Hartzell, of Middletown; old Dolphus 
Skinner, of Utica, N. Y., Nathaniel Stacy 
and’ Dr.° George” W. Montgomery, who 


| have’ done iore to disseminate’ Univers- 


alism' in this state than any other ten 
men that could’ be mentioned, all Restora- 
tionists: Tomlinson, of Hudson; Lee, of Utica ; 
Stocking, of Syracuse: Dr. Saxe, of Rochester, 
and Fletcher, ‘of Buffalo; Tuttle, of Minne: 
apolis ; Dr. Rexford, of San Fraucisco ; and the 
venerable Russell Streeter, now retired in 
Woodstoek, Vt. Thisis a truly representative 
list, and nothing comparing with it can be 
brought up on the other sidé, although that 
includes some men of mark, of whom all wé 
can recall are Drs. Miner and Thayer, of Bos- 
torn; Dr. Paige, of Cambridgeport ; Dr. Wil- 
liamson, of Cincinnati; Dr. Quinby, of Au- 
gusta, Me.; avd Dr. St. Chambre, of Franklin 
Mass. We made our statement with knowl- 
edge of the subject.; Dr. Dabney his out of 
gross aud presumptuous’ ignorance: Is he 
Christian enough to own his error? 





SomMETHING must be done with the Boston 
Pilot. This most popular of all the Cathdlie 
bewspapers is getting ina bad way, if we may 
believe The Catholic Standard, of Philadelphia. 
In its issue of Sept. 4th The Pilot rebuked the 
rant of many Catholic speakers on our ‘‘ God- 
less schools,” and recoguized the fact that the 
school system must be settled in accordance 
with the principles of a free government and 
of impartial religious equality. This excites 
The Catholic Standard to severe rebuke, and 
it asserts that the editor of The Pilot has gone 
over to ‘Liberalism’ and that his spirit is 
“not that of a loyal, practical Catholic ; that 
it is the spirit of one who Las no reverence for 
the Catholic priesthood and episcopate,” etc. ; 
that his language is “ untrue” and “insulting” 
and “how it could have been written by the 
editor of a Catholic journal is past our com- 
prehension.” Itis not past ours. The editor 
of The Pilot happens not to bea pricst, but a 
layman. He is not pledged to obedience to 
his superiors, and is in a better position, there- 
fore, to have a mind of his own. Then he 
learned in Ireland, as an agitator for home rule 
and in Australia, as @ convict for his opinions 
and acts as an Irish patriot, to think for him- 
self, and it is hard for him to accept his ideas 
ready made for him. Then he is so thorough- 
ly imbued with the sentiment of Irish rights, 
and thus of the rights of cvery man, that he 
takes broader views of things than some ed- 
itors who have not his breadth or his genius. 
We bave no apprehension that the Roman 
Catholic Church will think it wise to ostracize 
such a man as J. Boyle O'Reilly. 





Tere is something more than a gleam 
of sense in an editorial on ‘Ecclesiastical 
Changes”’ in last. weck’s Herald and Presbyter. 
It recognizes the fact that the practice or 
ereed of achurch may properly change. As 
to the latter, it argues that not merely the ex- 
pression, but even tbe substance of a creed 
may be occasionally improved, so as “‘ to elim- 
inate elements not essential to its substance,” 
so as to bring ‘‘into harmony upon the new 
and modified symbol those who are really one 
in faith but who would otberwise be kept far 
apart.” Asan illustration of the folly of not 
heeding @ proper demand for revision, it cites 
the refusal of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to remove from its Prayer Book the language 
which favors baptismal regeneration. We had 
expected, as the logical conclusion of The Herald 
and Preabyter’ s argament,an inference, at least, 
that the demands for revision of the Presbyte- 
pian Confession should be respectfully consid- 
ered, and that those who make them should not 
be abused therefor. Instead of that, it coneludes 
that, while the argument above is good enough 
to warn against making the Confession as in- 
fallible as the Scriptures, there is no. present, 
call for charges and will not be for years to 
come, Even so itis just as well to bave iton 
record that the Confession is.not an idol. Let 
Dr. Atwater accept the rebuke. 





.. ++ The Sun allows a correspondent to speak 
thus of 9 prisoner inthe jail yates seared 
Conn.: 
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pee " rightly sentenced about: 4 
peter ip Ne nited States should be 
There is no baser, meaner crime than the man- 
ufacture: and’ sale’ of. obscenity, “When The 
Sun publishes ‘such an ‘apology ‘for it, is it 
strange that ite ewo reputation as a decent 
journal is impaired ? 

-..-A Presbyterian chureh- in Canada, says 
The Vongregationalist,-is Ritualistic in its tend- 
encies. It has. “‘a crimson communion cloth, 
with I, H, 8, embroidered, on it, crosses, fea- 
tival observances, — and the like, all of which 
ecclesiastical extravagances the presbytery 
has ordered to be abandoned.” We do not 
see where the Ritialism comes in. We know 
of a Congregational chureh, sound! in thé 
faith, which hasan embroidered crimson 1. H? 
8, juat behind its communion-table, forming 
a sort) of renedos; 8, Presbyterian: church 
scarce @ mile, distant has a crogs,.on every, 
pew-door ; and churchea ranging from, Method. 
ist to Universalist, hereabouts, celebrate 
Faster and Christmas with an enthusiasm 
which pnts Episcopalians on their mettle. 


..-eA Methodist paper on the Pacific Slope 
lotely terminated an obituary with the usual 
Roman Catholic prayer for’ the dead man’s 
soul—Requiescat in pace. And now the Chicago 
correspondent of The Galveston Christian Advo- 
cate (Methodist) says: ‘It°can’ hardly be 
doubted now that Donaldson and Grimwood 
bayve both been lost in the lake‘and will never 
more be heard of this side the Styx. Zequies- 
cat in pace.” Seeing he wanted to pray for the 
dead, it was rather mean in the correspondent 
to put bis precatory verb in the singular, and 
thus leave the reader in doubt whether it was 
Donaldson or Grimwood he wanted to get out 
of Purgatory. 


.-Bishop Cummins has been down In Aca 
aia, ind seéms to have had an Areadian t’ me 
He closes:a long letter to the Reformed Epie- 
copal side of The Hpiscopal Recorder as follows ; 

‘Thus ended my visitation to Acadia. I 
cannot doubt that a great work is before our 
Church in the Maritime Provinces. Other 
places are calling for information concerning 
the cause, and many.souls longing, for.a pure 
Gospel in union with a pure liturgy turn to 
this Chuich a8 a Gay-star of hope and eaverly 
awaitita coming, among them. And it finds 
as congenial soil under the Cross of §t, George 
asunder the folds of our own Star-spangled 
Banner. Isto perpetua.” 

.... The ‘Pacifie has temporarily abandoned 
the literature of gambling for- that of profan- 
ity. It,says that ‘at, the East they have left 
off punning upon ‘Ynba Dam’ and heve un- 
dertaken, to do the Yuba Mine—tbus: ‘A 
young man in California began to read a par-. 
agraph about a mine to his sweetheart, com- 
mencing ‘Yuba Mine,’ when she interrupted 
him with: ‘I don’t caré if I do, John.’ 


....The Chicago Standard has shut down the 
gates, and refuses to publish anything further 
on the quarrel inthe University of that city. 
Althoogh its editor is a leading partisan of Dr. 
Moss and trustee of the University, he has 
witham honorably reckless impartiality admit- 
ted. the severest attacks of Dr.. Burrough’s: 
friends, even when. made personally against. 
himself. 

.. The World is trying hard to prove or, 
rather: is loudly asserting that Inflation is a 
Republican invention and notion, and that 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Democracy is for infla- 
tion only because those states have been car- 
ried by the Republicars:in every presidential 
election, and that the: Democrats there have 
been * bedeviled”’ by their Republican foes. 

».. Dr. McCosh' may well be proud that 
at the beginning of the new term at Princeton 
College he was able to tell the freshman.cless 
of one hundred and twenty-five that during 
the seven years of his presidency the college 
has received gifts of a million and a quarter. 
He atks for half a million more, tobe spent 
pot on buildings, but on instruction, | 


1...06 have the authority of “The Interior 
that the Gehan Bill is “not objectionable in 
itself,” as it provides only *‘ tbat no minister 
of the Gospel should be excluded from any in- 
stitution supported by. state appropriations of 
public charity on account of his denomina- 
tional connections.” That seems right enough. 
It is omy equal justice. 

.../Tie London Times does not find it too 
heavy a strain on its enterprise to publish a 
daily weathermap, of Great Britain. Our Sig- 
nal Bureau issues one, but none of the dailies 
seem to have heard of it, 

eave The Sunday-school Times opens excel- 
lently its pew campsigo under the Rey. Henry 
Clay Trombull. Tas Len: will not. 

willingly spare too many #0 valuable editorial 


....Mrs. Hunt's verses on our first page are 


ir, Gerla De Conreeg, Tee 





"ligions 3h Futelligner, 


‘The Rest Bt Lows,’ | the partition | é 
échool futids between’ Piotestasts and Cattio? 
lice) has Been granted in even a more objec- 
tionable ‘form than in Poughkeepsie, in this 
state. The very Rey.\P. J..0’ Halloran, V. F.} 
writes to the yeanig Hie Catholic , seo. 
follows: ' ow 
“The board of Seiden permits 2a 
select Otir own teachers, and they are ap ov 
by the board according to law. Catec 
taught oF tside of school hours in the perv 
rooms. ou seem anxious to know how 
comes it that our’ sehools are supported b 
pe paplisitende 2. Well it is Teoholien =| 
mejor of o ation e cs, & 
they elect Catholic directors, ‘This is the key 
that.solvds the grant.”" >) ©: 
A New Jersey amendment fs needed for the 
new Hlinois constituticn. 


.-The American Board. closes its Suancial 
gear with a debt of $44, 000—pot so great a de- 
ficiency as Was feared a few weeks since, The 
Home Missionary Society and the American 
Missionary Aasociation, whose treastries have 
suffered not a little from the pressure'on the’ 


| churches to ‘relieve the necessities of the 


Board, will now, we:trust, find their receipts 
coming in.again, The, 66th anpual meeting of 
the Board is to be held: in: Chicago, com- 
mencing on the 5th of October and closing 
on the 8th—-a four days’. session. The-meet- 
figs are to be in the new Farwell, Hall. 
Opening sermon on Tuesday eventing, 5th, by 
President Andrews, of Marietta College. 


-s-+9The Protestant Episcopal organization 
in Hayti, says The Standard of the Cross, hae 
formed a new organization, to be, known as th® 
Orthodox Apostolic Church. The congrega- 
tions have been hitherto connected with the. 
Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions. _ Last 
year a general convention elected as mission- 


_ary bishop for them the Rev. James T. Holly, 


D.D., a colored divine, who aeeepted’shd was 
duly consecrated. « Having secured'the requi- 
site authority from the Church in America, by 
an ecelesiastical covenant, a generat conyoca- 
tion.of the churches was:held and a constitu, 
tion adopted. 


-.»-The Church of the Holy Communion 
(Protestant Episcopal) in ‘this ¢ity-is an in- 
dustrieus organization. Under the tare of its 
rector, the Rev, F. E. Lawrence; D.D.,‘and of 
the Sisters of the Holy Communion, connected 
with the church are a home for the aged, a 
free dispensary, a shelter for respectable girls, 
and a home for convalescents, the objects of 
which are to afford a home for patients dis- 
charged from hospitals until they are” strong 
enough to work and to give a shelter to girls 
while seeking situations, and a ‘! Babies’ Shel- 
ter,” for orphans and the children of mothers 
living out, 


«+The explanation of the Catholic dffiicnul- ' 


ties in the, Diocese of Louisville seems to be 
that the present bishop isa man of consider- 
ably more nerve than his two immediate prede- 
cessors, and is determined to exercise tbe au- 
thority that belongs to him, Inasmuch as 
church property is vested in him, he requires 
of bis priests yearly accounts of all temporali- 
ties. Several priests have refused br neglect 
ed to obey, and he has transferred or suspend- 
edithem. One has gone to Rome to appeal, 
and the bishop bas sent two. priests to Rome as 
his representatives. 


...-The receipts of the American Mission- 
ary Association for the first half of the month 
of September have been nnus&nally small ; but 
we understand that its heavy expenses occur 
in September, as the missionaries and teachers 
must be sent South by the first of October, 
The work of that society is too important to 
the welfare of the country to be crippled at 
suékid finié, We hope its friend’ will hot for- 
get its claims, notwithstanding the unusual 
demands made by the American Board.’ 


..eeThe Presbyterians can hardly afford to 
lose so good a man as Dr. F. A. Noble, who 
leaves the Second chureh in Pittsburgh, to go 
to thé Center church, New Haven. But this 
{s only a proper reprisal efter the ‘Presbyteri- 
anatook for Madison-avenue! church in this 


city the talented pastor of a Congregational | 


chureb in Manchester, N..H. 

\)).. THe French and’ Swiss Methodists hare 
hela their 22d conference. They report 188 
chapels and other places of worship, 21 evan- 
gelists, 99 lay preachers, 1,908 communicants, 
58 Sunday-scbools, and 9,889 habitual hearers. 


....The Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue in Amsterdam has celebrated its two 
hundredth anniversary. It is a magnificent 
building and the ceremony was very fmprese- 
ive. ne 


.... A Christian chapel for the Chinese has 
been built in Virginia City, Nevada, by the 
labors of Ah For, # Chinaman of the Mood) 
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existence. Salesrooms 827 a tes , Broad: J 
way, New York, and in ori @ principal | 
cities and towns throughout the United 
States. This Company want a few more 
good agents. 


Se  _ 
SooTHING AND HEALING, \ 4 might with 

truth add certainly curi 

No remedy known. 

Balsam for Coughs, 

Consumption. It is an old and 

and always proves true. 


CHAMBERS’ PIANOS. 


One of the oldest and most reliable 
Piano-forte manufacturing finns in New 


York—indeed, in the whole country—is’ 


that of Thomas H. Chambers & Son, 306 
Fourth Avenue. The ‘‘Chambers Piano” 
has been known by the Knickerbockers 
and old residents of the city for nearly 
fifty years. We have mever heard of a 
single instrument which has not given 
entire satisfaction to its owner. This firm 
fs still in the field, and continue to offer 
their excellent Pianos, of all the different 
grades of finish, at the lowest market 
prices, They respectfully ask a visit from 
every buyer to their warerooms, fearing no 
competition whatever in any quarter, 
or 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


_ I. &7. ‘SLATER, ~ Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most moderate pri¢es.' 858 Broadway, two 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 26th street. 





Turse is the best season for painting 
bouses and outbuildings, and we advise 
those of our readers who are interested to 
write to the Natrona Mixep Parr Co,, 
68 Barclay St., P.-O. box 3951, New York, 
and have mailed to them, free of charge, a 
sample card, showing a large variety of 
beautiful tints. These paints are strictly 
first-class in quality (we have used them 
ourselves and speak” from personal know}l- 
edge), and, being preparéd ready for use— 
requiring no mixing or thinning—are very 
convenient. 


DR. MOTT’S LIVER PILLS. —It is easy 
enough to make a pill, but to make a good 
pill, ah! that’s the difficulty. There are 
cheap, harsh, drastic pills that are of even 
less benefit than a dose of salts. But a good 
medicine, like Dr. Mort’s Liver Pits, 
which penetrates to the seat of disease, is a 
desideratum indeed. Will positively cure 
all diseases of the Liver. Sold everywhere, 


Price 25 cents per box. “Jom F. Hunay, | 


Curran & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Piace, N. Y. 

Dr. Townstxy’s ToornacuE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 
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Tue Curcaco, MILWAUKEE, AND Sr. Pav 
Raitwar’ traverses @ finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 


Tux Trromra Truss Co., No.884 Bowery. 
New York oe ee ng to 


at cual tiene cere pleted, 
cure ve 
ing cared tt, when th fe on 
ond emer a nae ato an} 
simp as Darpy’s 
et ean ee 





Eons rsd 


oe Oe 


may “specimens, with a fibrous appexrance and 


| eae ee el 


on oi ne weg: eptie, drsclonsits 


some anes use, and | 


markable mineral Fs et but the ap, 
| PligatiGusof | which Were yéty Jilted until 
a few years ago, when its incombustible 
dnd tion-condueting qualities were turned 
to account in various ways by Mr. H. W; 
Jobns, who has set the word before the 
Public so promipently: ants agre {§ a gen- 
meth 


eral pee to know so pg about the 


asbestos is » mineral, and one not very 
familiar with minerals would be surprised 
to find in a well-arratiged collection that 
gome “black, glassy-looking ‘crystals, with 
‘well-marked angles, labeled bornbiende, 
occupy.@ place very neat some pure white 


‘| a satiny luster, which donot look like a 
mineral at all—asbestos, If the collection 
de at all full, there will be fibrous masses 
of yellowish white, which, though soft and | 
flexible, have no luster, and also specimens 


but are compacted closely together. Much’ 
of what is called asbestos isa variety of the 
very common mineral, hornblende, which 
in its most perfect form exists as handsome 
black crystals. These minerals, hornblende 
and asbestos, so unlike in appearance, are’ 
placed near together on*account of their; 
similar chemical composition, which is 
mainly silica, magnesia, and lime, with a 
small amount of iron in some. Asbestos 
gets its name from Grek words, meaning 
unchanged by fire, as it is not affected by 
any ordinary heat. The common acids do 
not attack it; hence, itisof use in. the them- 
ist’s laboratory, for. various purposes, such | 
aa filtering acids. The non-combustible 
properties were known to the ancients, 
‘who ‘made'a cloth from it in which the 
-@ead wete wrapped prtépdratory to burn- 
img and iin which the :asbes of. the body 
were saved. They also employed »it for 


| lamp-wicking. Among the .minor uses to 


which asbestos has been , Put, is that of 
making gloves for the ‘Use of “thosé who 
bave to handle hot iron. The finer kinds, 
which are pure white and silky, are com- 
paratively rare and expensive, while the 


abundant and are foutid in various parts 


et thecountry. Some of the largest de- 


“posits ere controlled by Mr. Johns, who 
| et his factory reduces if to various degrees 
of fineness, according to the uses to which 
it is to be put. The largest quantity is 
consumed in preparing roofing material, 
for which the mineral is reduced to a 
kind of flock and forms the basis of a 
compound whieh is applied to a strong 
canvas. This is nailed upon the roof, and 
afterward painted over with Asbestos 
Roof-Coating, which consists largely of the 
mineral. Various non-conducting articles— 
such as felt, board, cement, ete., for pro- 
tecting wood-work which is exposed to 
fire—are made largely of asbestos, and are 
also used to cover boilers and steam-pipes, 
réventthé logs of heat. Ph 

also beeti employéd ‘in making ‘proof 
safes. One ofthe most recent applications 
of asbestos is in the making of’ steam-pueks 
ing, to use around the pistoh-rods and 
other moving parts.of an engine, where a. 
_steam-tight joint is needed. For-this sae 
pose it is spun into ropes of .d 

Indéed, so nrany uses tevS bebe tothe for 
what was not long ago a nearly worthless 
substance that we shall by and by wdnder 
how the world managed to gét slong. with 
out asbestos. American Agriouiturist. . 
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VISITING —A. H. Furies & 


CARDS. 
Brockton, Mass., who advertises yisit- 
pangor in another Sidua, are reliable 
and do’ businesa on the? squares 
who deal with them get their 
money’s worth and say they are more than 
Bee advertisement, on page 12. 


satisfied. 
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in- which the fibers ate distinctly seen } 


‘colored and more compact forms are quite | 











» LAUNDRY, MAC MAC 

t- ao wmany, “Ynventions cot | r 
Fas why Me have been Welds the pub) 
ic during the past twenty yearsand proved 


sacl tee Re - to 


This company, whidsé &Vertivement, with 
a prominent cut of one.of ‘their large ma- 
chines, will be found on another page, re 
manufacturers -of Improved Power .and 
Hand Laundry Machinery, Standard Wasb- 
ing Machines, Steam ‘and’ Hand Mangles, 

/ Power'an ringers, inany of which 
are now in use in our largest laundries, 


>» material: I¢ Bas already been hinted that { hotels, hospitals, asylums, sugar refineries, 


etc, This company guarantee to give per- 
fect satisfaction and challenge all competi- 
tion. Their offices areat 32 Dey street, in 
this city (wherethe machine can be seen), 

and at 58 Long Wharf, Boston; Mess. | 
The following letter from Charles E. 
Lelgnd, proprietor of Clarendon Hotel, 
Saratoga, addressed to Wm, G. Lewis, 
| Esq.. President of ‘the Standard Laundty. 
| Machine Co,,-58 Long Wharf, Boston, 
_ gives his experience with these machines, 

which, after all, is the true test : 

Saratoca Springs, Sept. 16th, 1874. 
Dear, Sir: —We: have in constant) use at 
fhe Clarendon Hotel your Eccentric Wash- 
ing Machines Lam only doing them jus- 
p tice when I recommend them to hotels and 
i pod They ‘are simple; work well 
do “tiot™ tear clothing” bor 
break or twist off buttons. Mosquito Bars, 
Swiss Muslin Dr , and other fine goods 
are as Tea ly as are peor articles, 
Clothing »is not Pounded, but washed, 
‘cleaned, and bleached. My bmsiness, as 
you are ‘aware, has for many made 
me acquainted "with the w of first-class 
hotels, and I can with confidence recom- 


Machines which I bave ever seen} 


ELAND, . 
Proprietor Clarendon Hotel. 
Circulars giving full information will be 
sent on application, 


a 


2 IR 
ORDERING GOODS. 

Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in ‘respouse 
to tli#ir annotiticemients in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment. Thousands of our 
| readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which canpotalways be hed at home. In 
our crowdéd advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
Delieve that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, as arule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THe IN- 
cep wien a medium to communicate 
with the. Comin Our newapaper experi- 
ence “of: ret Saeki five years we have 
never heard of ‘& ‘half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced 80 to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tae In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the requited information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided. explicit orders are given as 

jto what ig to be done with it. And 
if any order is not prom or satia- 
factorily executed, the’fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate ‘attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 


tious between our and adver- 
tisers, and Mh sce > both will be 
benefited the Now, will our readers 
please make 


; wants promptly known? 





A HEATER FOR EVERY Pew is provided 
by the more modern methods of steam heat- 
ing, and Messrs. Crane, Breed & Co., of 
Cincinnati,.O,, have taken steps for obtain- 
ing letters-patent for a new device applica- 
ble to this arrangement. 


EE 
oman Patent Borax S0ar.—Best 


~ public institutions, and 
of tlie = eee families on this 





Sead ot hohe Rien bo MBean. | 
Go| 


mend them as superior to: any Laundry 





‘Wome TM ONTTHIVOR 
HLTGL ONV 


] 


own. 
he a bY the Ree, 
Frege m 
En Tear ne the ~ eminent Dentists of 


Eurepe and used Ak all th the Courts thereof. 
Druggists. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Tae LyDEPENDENT since the 





“Change to its present. form, that we have 


made arrangements with Koch, Sons. & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who miay desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 

coer has ‘“-Tue INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on} on in large gilt lettera, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume... They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of bne 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on..the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usua)] price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File Gr Binder is given below: 











KS&Cos. La 8 
improveo|||\") 3 
MUSIC : 
PAPER FILE. S 

















PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our-readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
fge on all newspapers and periddicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per ‘pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 
1875. 

‘ Upon a careful estimate, we-find that the 
postage on Tar INDEPENDENT wil) amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but bave de- 
cided, for the sake of conveniénce, to charge 
20 cents per’ year, which amount our sub- 
écribers are requésted to remit -in- addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper.~ In all cases when the postage is not 
sept to.us.the subscriber will be credited 
With 49 weeks pém year, instead of 52 — 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all ‘of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of taree weeks per 
year for postage from. all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 


dress label; will understand that their post- 
age 18 paid. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


Tae INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
_ until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
Ita subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct ibe postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. Thereare three ways to 
atop it: dst. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you. have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month. If your 
paper does not stop mor piy thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter has been 

miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 


postal” ‘at once, that measures may be 
bestinated for finding it or recovering the 


money. 
SEND NO MONEY BY MATL. 
Wp desire to caution our subscribers not 











ima ht on War | ea oa 


Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 
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Lapiss’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, YOUNG MEN A D LADIES 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautifel i style, ex- te | WAN RD ees kX Picnets 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- EE eae COLLEG fale, N.Y, 





ronize MrutzR & Co., 8 Union Square. = 


fF. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF LMON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
popeia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the ae ass for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Ev 
anteed or the money refunded. "Bloc $1 $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s afd take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


PATRONIZE aaa 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. ¥. 
THE TRIUMPH TRUSS 0O. 











ASK NO ADY ANCE mcs FOR OURING 
RE AND O ARD FOR 
259. TAPEWORM RE- 


Rune ie a nee Paint oa EY my — on CURE. 


NO. 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head Be eee untaiting 


and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat; Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel. 259 North Ninth st. 

|) 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


THE mails for Europe forthe week ending 
Saturday, September 18th, 1875, will close at 
this office as follows :on W ednesday at 12 
M.,on Thursday at 11:30 a.m., and on Satur- 
day at 4and 11:30 a.m. 

T. L. James, P. M, 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


POND’S 
__EXTRAGT 


Seneecn .” The career of the 
= why of this, “Almost without ad- 
wording” the sale is enormous. Try it 


 DEVOn'S 
-Brilliant- 
OIL, 


SAFE. ECONOMICAL, BEST. FORSALE BY 
ALL GROCERS. SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. _ 


"Examination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss or Supporter, $5 to 
$20... 

Orders filled by mail or 
Send stamp for Descriptive Pa aw 


RNHA 
a M, 


ral Superintendent 











| esens 

















IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 
superior to any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 

















THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
PRIZE MEDALS: HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss, 


fer Blacking and Pol- 
















Every Family should use 
this very desirable DrEss- 
ING, as it RESTORES the 
COLOR, with a handsome 
GLoss, and will not soil 
the most delicate article 
of DRESS. This Dressing 
ts*more favorably known 
than any of the many imi- 
tations of it. We solicit 
one trial. 


Sold by all First-Class 
Shoe Dealers. 
ie HAUTHAWAY 
& SONS, 
No. 102 High &t., 
BosTon, Mass. 


HAIR DYE. 


TCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR 








Boston, 1869; Vienna, 1873. 





extort > reliable, instantaneous. No 

ndment no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
ill e pein ot bes a: yes; leaves the hair soft and_beau- 
tiful ty own. Sold and applied at 
BATC OR’S Wis Factory, No. 16 d street, N. 
¥. Bolt iy ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so — and with work so tngentously con- 


trived as appear ea each im the 
skin, the hair — 4 exactly of t) os Been shade and 
texture as 


—— the growing hair. cogertest the 4 
Repository 262 & 263 Wabash Ave., Chi a evectea. Made oniy’at f bw yy 


STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of New, Superior, Improved Powerand Hand a ean Standard hes ae = 
chines, Steam and Hand Mangles, Power and Hand Wringers, now laundries, A 
tions, hospitals, Segpene, and sugar refineries. No sugar refinery, hospital or ote can ators to to be without 
this indispensabie aching: ~} it ie pays ite cost — months’ w uaranteed to give ‘ect satisfaction. 

Capacity shirts or 3 pe easily. an by eey all competition. After a 
long and careful wht ag the United States ent has Soldiers’ Homes 
end all other institutions. 








THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
“CTHOM AHL NI AMOLOVAONVW ADVINAVO OGNV 

















sable. Seven gold and silver medals ge } Sigteains. 
Among one 4 the man  testimontia is we offer: : REVERE Hou eh 4. 


Bathing-House Wring 





Te Wa. G. LE 9 of Standard Mi ROS: Ta 
Dear —We have in use your Eccentric Washing Machines, Power snd Habalgs of the Tre: 
mont moe weeuke Hotels in this city, and recommend them as superior to any machines for —_ 
They work to our entire satisfaction in every respect. Ba 4 ag, Sept, 10th, ire 
G. Lewts, President of the Standard Machine Company, 58 : 
FO Eee We ners maeumnes use at the don Hotel your Washing Machine. 1am * 
only doing therii justice when 1 gpcqmmpena bor break or twee Hotels and Laundri: are simples poland. 
quickly; do not tear clothing no: pad mae obhtad ln eonens anc | 
otber fine ‘Zooda, are washed washed is readily as are ocuuee eetiehes. mg ‘me but wants of 
ed. aware, ae yer made With 
ae Ln Jase hotels, boyy T can with confidence any Laundry Machines which 
have A seen. 
ng aed 3 2 URAC, cra 
roulaye and Long Wharf, Boston’ 
ES T,c W. Ga. President, 


THE’ ERDEEER.D ERT 








en 


VAN DYKE & DOWNS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


SEWING AGH CINE WORK, 


- 473, 475; 477. First Avenue, 
CORNER 28TH STREST, NEW. YORK. 


—O- 


LADY’S IMPROVED WORK-TABLE. 


Patented. December Ist, 1874. 


a 








(OPEN.) 


The accompanying illustration represents a LADY’S — WORK-TABLE. 
The TOP of the Table is so arranged that it can easily and quickly. be converted 
into a LAP-BOARD, at the back of which is an inlaid yard measure. The recess 
in front, hesides giving a very ornamental appearance to the TABLE, is also used 
for SPOOLS, permanently held in place by a very simple arrangement, the center 
of the recess forminga neat PIN-CUSHION. The right-hand drawer is arranged 
for Writing Materials, an additional and valuable feature of this Table. ‘The 
space over the drawers is divided into compartments suitable for various pur- 
poses, that in the center being intended for cut or basted work. 


MROGERTS SF 





(CLOSED.) 


SEND for ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 
A GOOD TIME MAGNETIC ENGINES © 


for Church and Parlor Organs, Dentist and Jewelers’ 
to buy Furniture is the present month, before the 


Lathes, Pumps, Printing Presses, Sewing Machines, 
hurry of the Fall trade begins; arid A GOOD PLACE |: Fans, and all light work.-.fitate Agents wanted. 
to buy is where.a thing is made. 


L. BASTET, 
IRVING & SON, 


ta =e ¥. Citys © 
Wholesale Manufacturers for the Furniture Trade, 


ring at retail afu!l and complete stock COLKIAS gHAMPIN WASHER. 


of Furniture and Bedding, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Parties about furnishing Will do well to call on us, 
examine our Stock, and gét our Prices, - { 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


Nos. 204, 206, 208 East 27th: Steesty 
New York, 











* PRICE ONLY $7.50: iT 


Second Door East ot Third Avenue. : pies ERIN OnE aL, 

as QMMON, BES eS 
i Pein Ista 

Burs, Cuts, | scerigeee ety meneame m2. 
ounDs&c&c! | eats atte, bak 
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CERUNN\ 











' Agents wanted in every 





























Weekly Mlarket Beview. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY f Vn “Tae INDEPENDENT,” 
‘By B. K. & ¥. B. THURBER & 00. 
West Broadivay, Reade, and ‘Hudson Streets, New York. 


| « GROCERS": MARKET. 


GOFFEES.—The market is very tame for Rios. 
The afrivals are heavy and there are no buyers 
of invoices. Prices -are~smominally unchanged. 
The late ~~ daily re- 
ceipts and em bur ote had retired 
from Ge ryt and eve denotes lower 
ers 


prices 
ew York, ar ” 





1 nl 


are Selatiy ely. much , ch 
expect’ lower pri at 


demand, which will no.doubt continue to improve_as 
the fall trade increases. 

FISH AND SAD/?.U-Pish.—The receipts of Mackerel 
are very light and the stock is considerably reduced. , 

3 supvly; but the demand is not 
Dave Rat et terboel Figs is in good demand and 
ces are steady. Bulk ts quiet. 

FOREIGN FRUIT.—The business is for the most 
part confined to the small trade; but prices of nearly 
all kinds are well ape ne Raisins are dull and un- 
fr ht demand; but views ren Citr Oana 

3 eman ut prices are rm. ‘on.— 
is .’ Dates’ are Gull and prices are in buyers’ 
favor. 

SYRUPS.—With a fair demand for Sugar Syrups, 
prices are steady, while all grades of Molasses Syrups 


are - out 4 soutadl. p niig Wultinone: 
we notice a good export demand for low grade 
f Uv left that 


Sugar 8 . Upward of 6.700 bbis. have 
pore bs by Bremen steamers yi the past six weeks. 
sh’ materially reduced the stock 


there, an - the season eivadeee we may reason- 
ably expect h‘ her prices on all grades of Sugar 
Sprays. 
RICE. —Both Foreign ‘and Domestic are in fair de- 
maud and prices are about steady. 
MOLASSES.—There is very little inquiry for Louts- 
jana Molasses. The market continues dull and prices 


in buyers’ favor. - Foreign’ Molasses.—Choice grades 
are in prices. Sugar 


a! 
House is dull, but pricesare firm 


SUGARS.—There: has beena good demand during 
the entire week peg i syag? refined Sugar goods, 


es Kelloms. Oram. 
lated, ps eae as The ie intse in good, = 
demand and is higher, on account of e 


export 
and high premium gold. The panne eaodecs is 
well disposed of, thet narkot closing firm at about un- 
charged prices. Molasses are largely in ex- 
t ‘movement. Raw 
settled and 


i] 
se 
3 
s 
cc) 
a 
J 


gars ll and domowbas w 
prices are slightly in buyers’ favor. 

TEAS.—There is little doing aside from a good dis- 
tributive trade. Greens.—The better grades are in good 
demand at full prices, while cargo ipans are are more 
plenty and n PRs activ Oh rong + 24 


scape, a 2 all that asides ore ask. “About 

half-chésts are on the ry from San Francisco, Which 
will meet.a bare market. ngsare quiet. Holders 
are not willing to sell et the present market prices, 
while buyers are in‘ifferent. Souchongs. is 
nothing doing aside from a light distributive trade. 





GENERAL MARKET. 





et has been dull 
ces well sustained for 
m Old eat. New = ours 





are unreliable d prices very ers’ 
brands of Spring eat are firm and in good 
dema athern Flour dull 8 and without m 
chahge. Rye Flouris stea d quiet. Corn M 

is ponerally see 


ected vert; 
only fair. Wheat is dull. Winter Pri 
New and Old, are scarce and nominal at Tt ola rates. 


BUILDING MATHRLIOG Brick.—_We q ‘op 
wo M. .15, Jersey a8, jon Isfand 
River #25. Haverstraw Ba y $5 
nt. quiet. We quote. Md 
man 


creased s omen at 


by tise fo f 
per bbls Dbl tor finishing Rov dull sland teats yard pe “all 


qu uarters; - but there is more doing Thy oJ 
ago and the pro favors an increase, 
fall behind. 


e ae 
st from those ruling at _ t report. 


ice Steers sold at 8\4@ to, 

the © gross CWE, 5 5 common to food. §  igtie., to 
‘or 

For r Mitch Cows there was a Tight ¢ demand. on "0 

romain qu 
Pruded. Veal Caly: eh eS dull at at 6c. poor Ye by! 
Frass-fed at th the deman ras Hes 
for Sheep and ibs, w 

he mee ey ; wane Gall ote Ke. a The 

atter. ogs were du 
recelpte for the wéek were 8,98 Beef Ca Cattle. Milch 


ere 
ws, Se Calves, 31,268 Sheep, and 17,919 Ho 


. 60. 
ogs. 
e demand for “ "since 0 


has bee th ht and quotations of Low Middli f- 3 

AS. an 

bees boeg tants radcaess (aco a at 

ow, ie et closing we: sales 
coniprisd Sf halos. of which Aad were taken 


pam ping and 315 — 


a, The 3 market for 
future delivery has beer tte a d 


a 
de © Ok ,of & cent. The sal 
a les, a Re Ne cen a is 4 i 
ey Wodoe. For November. 3 mes 
or, 
131 of, Fe ruary, 13 es om 
‘or April, 13 sor May, and 


14. “3g 


HIDEs AND LEATHER. —Hides. —There is only a 


moderate demand from th jhe 3 ut prices are 
firm. Leather.—Hemlock le continues in good 
active demand at firm prieessGrop is steady. 


MISCELLANEOUS. — es.—Adamantin 
verv quiet. Coal- e di “a “ts -very light "for wal 
kinds of oone a but prices are unchanged, as the 
su As 5 wat Leg 
last = boom fair the _ Pion of ean 
Tr. : ; 
Domestie ts n e@ Market ie dail 


tes 4 steady. iny Both 
Dut peiaen gem aband stan, dena at uncunged 
prices, Dae demand for Straw is lightand 


foe in buyers favor. 


A .—In, is in good demand at 
Sa 
but eee inden es aulet. 
remains nominal arbacast yen’ aired a | 
Tim—Pig jess iy held. ‘Sheet 
steady. 
OILS AND NAVAL STORES cart monte 1 
te S inguiry at quotations. oi Sine 
seobke. ‘Rava 1 Sto. 


re 


active demand: and 
prices, 


ower. fis aa 
ance bag shown “bam —— rs 
noteramea mauler from 


ey pan antes 
daily wants. 
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CHEESE.—. 
by 4 to sc. du 


Se coy 









































en aaee ee 1... 
Golden bbl 
Peaches “Yager 


Crates, fair to prime 





Seckel, per bbi 
Plums: 
Teg end and Gog per r bbl. 





Heteiats, North Carving. 


! ‘ann VEcerae 


Corn —s fang ery y dail 


Gabbages. Flat Dute! 





Rartle' prime per bbi.. 
aes. air to oe per bbl.. 
Flemish Beauty, per bbl. o> 
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H. K. & F.B. THURBER & CO. 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
We do the Who 
the United hag in gouncetion therewith & cone 
siderable Produce’ sales being 
— mY to Ghbers and Sh 


(not to 
nabled to So the full mark; 
TB Butter and nd other prod consigned to us. c value 


PHILLIPS’ BS OF CORN HUSKER 





is for sale by zy fhe undersigned. SgLs 
filutraced Gieainrs 


re & CO. New York 
and 1g eae 
dengard YW; est 
RHEL ard an mprcree inks er 
Ure ERS ge neem 'p ian 
¥ my Se, mplement A ae achine 


MEYERS & ALLE, sirtic: 


GREEN ERUtts tts AND pau F PKODUCE 
GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE. 


Pes QUALITY. 
Uniform, Econ: 


wae E BALE BY ALL @ mate 
WEIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, New York. 


Grocers 


ROAST 
YOUR 
OWN 


on COFFEE. 
HYDE’S PATENT COFFEE ROASTER, 

BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., Manufacturers, 
724 Broadway, N. Y. Send for circular. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers, 
Send fer New Price-list, 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA (Oy 
(P.-0,Box 6643.) 1 and % VESEY 8T., NewYork 


Ofnd Dealers Pure China and Japan, Tons i 
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THE HOA EE Pisoate 
Novelties’ in™*":.” 


FALL & WINTER sTYLES 


Plain Colored, Seeks. and Black Siks,’ 
Plain and Fancy Dress Geods, 


Mourning. Goods, 
Ladies’ Furnishing, 
Hosiery, 
Cleths, Cassimeres, Overcoatings, éte:' 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE &CO, 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


are now Offering their 


FALL IMPORTATION 


OF THE 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


in every style and description of 


INDIA CAMELS’ HAIR SHAWLS. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
DEPARTMENT . OF 


UPHOLSTERY. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE CO. 


have new in Stock 
Fall aud Winter Novelties in 


Upholstery. -Coods, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


Lace & Nottineham Gortalns, 


CORNICES, Etc,, Etc. 
- Broadway; Corner 19th Street. 


New Carpetings. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway, . Corner [9th Street, 


have Now Open their “Importation forthe FALL of 


Neu i Hla Carpeting. 


MOQUETTES, far eine, BupEROE a 
yg aes and durability o: 
any 0 her manufacture. 











* TEMPLETON’S” N! ROYAL W. 
TONS, “ CROSSLEY’S” and TAPES. 
TRIES, ENGLISH and AMERICAN BODY BRUS 


of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. , 
HREE-PLY and EXTRA INGRAINS. 


English and American Oil-cloths. 


WHOLE CARPETS 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
AUBUSSON, 
AXMINSTER, 
SMYRNA, 


ROYAL HOLLAND, 
AND 


REAL PERSIAN 
CARPETS AND, RUGS. 


Great. Variet: 
IMPERIAL 





Commercial, 
MONEY—WHAT IS IT? 


Tur fifst and most general answer to 
this question is this: Money is a thing—a 
substantive and positive material substance 
—a,angible thing—a thing that “has the 
geveral properties of matter, tbat can be 
recognized, seew, and handled, and that 
can) Ue) identified and distinguished from 
other things. It is not an ideality or a 
mere conception, any, moré thad & horse fs 
such. 

The next answer to the above question 
is this: Money is a thing which has calue | 
independently of its uses is money. The’ 
materidt is hot only the prddutt of Tavor,* 
which is of€ ground of its value; Dut it is 
als a thing. which people desire to use for, 
at least, otié!purpose; and /perhaps ‘several 
purposes, and for which they will ‘give 
services. or other things that are the pro 
dueis of labor, and this .is. the . other 








ground of its yalue.. Separate these two 


THE ictnattinct tibet 


‘grounds or éithér-of ‘them ¥roni the thing 


called money, and its value disappears al- 
together. “That which can be reproduced. 
without any labor bas no _Yaluey since ‘no 
man will give labor or its products for what 
he can just as well have without Riving’ 
‘eithers and so that which nobody. wants 
has no value, since’no one - will give any: 
thing for what he. does.not desire. 
The next answer tothe question is this: 
Money is a thing which bas value, and 
which, because it has Value and becdtse® 
thé material is found to be conveniéut 
for the ptrpose, has beén'*selected By 
general usage, of by legal ‘statute, or by 
both, as the thing to be used in a given 
community, or a ntimber of such com- 
munities, for the computation and exchange 
of other values. It computes these other 
values by a comparison with its own, and 
forms the language by which they are ex- 
pressed. It exchanges for them: because it 
is deemed.equal to them; and; being thus 
exchanged for all other values, it is the one: 
thing in the market that has a tiniversal 
purchasing power. This distinguishes it 
from all other commodities. -It has been 
selected, fot reasons found in the matérial 
itself, as the instrument or means of this 
seryice. The selection does’ not make it ‘A 
mere sigior symbol or representative of 
value any more than anytliing else which 
has yalue is such a sign, symbol, or repre. 
sentative: A horse does not represent a 
given number of bushels of wheat, nor does 
money represent a given amount of wheat, 
Either mey be exchanged -for-wheat ac- 
cording to the supposed relations of value 
as between the two things exchanged; yet 
this is not based on symbolization, but.on 
equivalency. That theory which makes 
money a mere symbol or, sign, jndepend- 
ently of the value that belongs, to its ma- 
terial, starts. wrong in a fundamental con- 
ception and can lead to nothing but error, 

The next answer to the question is this: 
Money, as to the best material to be used 
as money, is that commodity or thing 
whose properties and production are bést 
adapted to the service. ‘The qualifica- 
tions of a commodity for’ this service, 
either indispensable or exceedingly desir- 
able, are the following: 1. That it should 
have value. 2. That it should bave a high 
degree of value in a comparatively small 
bulk. 3. That it should he «as stable as 
possible in its‘yalue.°*4. That it should 
be uniform in its properties and‘ by these 
properties: readily identified. 5: That it 
should be divisible into small portions, and 
that these portions should be capable of 
reunion, without injury in either..process. ' 
6. That it should not deteriorate by. time 
and should be so bard as not easily to wear 
away by use. 7. That its possible produc- 
tion should be neither one of great excéss 
por one of great deficiency. . Each of these 
qualifications has a particular.:zelation to 
the, service which money- is to. perform. 
Take, for example, the single item of 
stability in value; and, surely, no one needs 
to be told that thé more stable the value of 
mohey the more perfectly it*will act as. the 
measure or standard for computing othet 
values; Nothing can be commeréially a 
greater evil than a standard ‘that. is con- 
stantly varying, and thus éays one thing 
to-day and another thing to-morrow. 

The next answer to the question is this: 
That, while im different couotries and at. 
different periods a great variety of com- 
modities has been used as money, the result 
of a long experience among «the nations of 
the earth shows that gold and silver are 
the two substances:-which most. perfectly 
combine the qualifications necessary for 
the best kind of money. -This is the voice 
of experience and he who disputes it with 
a theory contradicts the practice of far the 
largest number of nations afd the geveral’ 
conviction of matikind. “ 

The next and last answer is this: That 
paper symbol8 of money, though not money 
themselves, may petform its service and 
large}y, dispense with its direct use, when 
they are simply symb6ls fn point of’ fart, | 
Titese symbols are- nothing’ but credit, or 
promises to pay money. | The test of their 
symbolic character is their _Sonvertibility 
at the option of the holder: ‘into the ‘thing 

romised. -In the absence of is com 





bility, either actual. or pective, | Fas 
are simply so much. paper-and have no- 


= le, *But it. the. rule be forty percent. in 





value Beyond: that: Of thé paper asa ory 


[= aod  TeaNa Inet the ‘case: idl. 
d they willalvays kt last caine. 

These conceptions of-money have been 
aterecty pew by the’ practice of agen athang. 
the conimeéreial and ptogressive nations of 
the world.’ ‘Gold and silver—one.or ee ; 
form the money of these nations; 
reason’ we have in the fact that they Cay 
value aside from their use as money & and 
In-the further fact that they possess acom- 
bination of properties. that make them best 
adapted to the monetary. function. A paper 
cdrrency when built. bpon them, and with. 
a reference to. them invested With @ sym- 
bolic character, is a very usefal,contrivance; 
but when dissevered from them and ‘used 
as money independently of them it utterly. 
fails to meet the requirements of the best 
kind of money. It violates: the most ele- 
mentary principles iw respect to'money, 
and this fact always appears after a sufli- 
cicnt.trial of the experiment, 

a 
EQUALIZATION OF TAXES. 


Last week @ series of tabular exhibits 
was submitted by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor of this city to the’ 
state board of assessors and equalization of 
taxes, showing the etiormous injustice per- 
petrated upon the taxpayers of New York 
City in being compelled to pay an undue 
proportion of the tax..for state purposes. 
We publish, as follows, one of these exhib- 
its, which gives the sum of the state tax 
paid by the city and by the rest of the state 
for the past ten years, with the amount per 
capita for each year, based on the state 
census of 1865: 





For each 
State Tax StateTae For each Inhabit. 
Sor City of 
Year. New York. 
We poe $2,902,849 
1967 ., ....00 3,890,544 
) Se 5,564,426 7,082,792 7e 22 
nee enced 4,486,920 5,156,397 618 1% 
1870.....6.. 4:901,501 5,558,678: 6% - 18 
1871.0..0... 6,741,956 7,584,020 92 24 
1872......06 5,745,049 6,868,894, 79 > 1.89. 
1873. ......- 9,761,752 9,828,130 Be 817” 
WE... 020 7,673,481 1,127,422 10 3 229 
1875 4....-- 8,012,386 7,715,096 no 248 


These figures tell their own story as to 
this injustice. "The Cityof New York for 
this year has to pay $8,012,386 for general 
state purposes, against $7,715,006. paid by 
all the rest of the state for the same pur- 
poses; and this is at the rate of $11.08 for |, 
each inhabitant of the city; against $2.48 
for each inhabitant in the rest of the state,. 
That is to say, taxation im this’ city per 
capita for state purposes is nearly five 
times as'great as it is upon the average in 
the rest of the state. When it is remem- 
bered that about one-half of the popula- 
tion of the city eccupy tenement. houses 
and pay fio tixes at all, ft will be seen that 
the burden which falls upon the.actual 
taxpayer is extremely onerous, as compured 
with the other parts of the state. 

The source of this injustice arises from 
the fact that, although the law requirés 
propetty to be assessed according to its 
** full ‘and true value,” this rule is not ob- 
served by assessors anywhere in the state; 
and not only so, but assessors in the rural 
districts place their valuation at a low per 
centage of the true value, while the City 
of New: York, on account of its heavy local 
expense, is compelled to adopt a much 
higher valuation. The result is that the 
rural districts pay taxés ‘on the basis of a 
low valuation and this city pays taxes on 
that of a much higher valuation. One of 
the duties of the State Board of Assessors 
is to correct the injustice, by equalizing the 
valuation among the several counties, so 
that each shall pay its due proportion ot 
the state tax. 

This, we say, is the theory; yet, unfortun: 


ately for this city, the practice of the Board | 


bas never carried out the theory. What. 


’ should be done is to fix upon some rale.of’|: 


valuation that shall be uniformly, applied’ 
to the whole state: If the local assessors 
will not apply such a rule, then the State 
Board should either increase or Teducetheir 
valuation by counties, and thus bring the 
whole valuation to the same standard. It 
makes no difference whether property is 
assessed at forty per cent., or elghty per 
edit., or at its full value; provided the rile 
of assesement be the seme jn all thé foun- 


né county and eighty per cept, in another, 
then the latter-will-pay-twice as mauch”tex ’ 





a a5 ead for state: p purposes, owing to. 









[Rapieintiee 16,: acne 
this 


pe sites aries Deaae 


ization to reduce the valuation in this city 
by at least, ove hundred ‘millions of do}lars, 
and distribute the amount among the coun- 
ties whose valuations are at a low mark. 


‘| This is no more thamgjustice requires, and 


even thig reduction would come sbort of a 
real equalization, according to actual yalue 


> FENANCTAL NOTES, 

is COMPARISON between the imports of 
the. United States and the éxports of Great 
Britain—the forther fdr the undéermen.- 
tioned years ending March 31st and the 
latter for years ending May 81st, exclud- 
ing specie in both cases—gives the follew- 


ing relative figures: 
UNITED STATES. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
,» Baports. 





This shows that the merchandise imports 
into the United States, estimated at gold 
value, decreased $117,321,300 in two years, — 
while the exports of Great Britain de- 
creased $152,000,000. Our imports have 
lessened seventeen per cent. and British 
exports have lessened eleven and one-half 
per cent. ; 

—The Buffalo. xpress gives the follow- 
ing statistics in respect to the copsump- 
tion of beer: 

“The people of Buffalo drink over 
twenty thousand: barrels of beer more in 
the summer than they do it the winter. 
The foilowing comparative figures of the 
number of beer-barrel stemps purchased in 
1874 at the internal revenue office in this 
city tells its own story: 





The. quantity at bier consumed in Buffalo 


ng the heated term of 1874 exceeded 
during the winter weather 
about 23,785 barrels and it is probable 


that consumed 


. Ln the figures of 1875 will show a much 


larger excess.” 


—The following shows the changes in 
the share capital and bonded debt of the 
Erie Railroad — for a series of 


years; 
Year, Bonds. 
1963-64:... $17,822,900 
1864-65... 18,285,900 
1965-66, . 22,208,835 
1866-67... 21,429,920 
1907-48 8,506,900 
1968-69, 23,398.900 
1969-78 23,588,800 | 
1870-71 26,398,800 

72 26 395,000 

2 87,917,143 





—The exports of specie for the week 
ending Saturday, 11th inst, footed up 
$118,900, and since Jan. 1st $61,882,672, 
as ‘against $42,152,630 same time Isst year 
The exports of domestic produce, cutrency 
valuation, for the week ending ‘Tuésday, 
7th {nst., were $6,346,165, and: since Jan. 


‘ 1st $164,536,823. The imports of dry 


goods, including general merchandise, gold 
valuation, for the week ending Saturday, 
11th inst., amounted to $4,380,193, and 
since Jan. 1st $245,857,212, as against 
$238, 767,563 same time last year and $290, 
581,862 in 1873, 


—The deposits in the savings banks per . 
head of the population in New York are 
$68 ; in Massachusetts, $129; in Connecti- 
cut, $134; in Riiode Island, $208; in En- 
gland, $9.20; in Australia $8.20; and in | 
France, only $8 ‘Rhode Island is the 
banner state of the Union and of the world 
in the amount of savings-bank deposits in 
proportion to population, 
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DRY GOODS. 


A GENERAL activity among'the Jobbing 
merchants has been the rule during the 
past week, with an increasing’ business 
toward ‘the close; caused, to a certain 
extent, by a favorable change in the 
weather, But the agents and commission 
houses have hardly done as much as on 
the previous week, and the consequence — 
will doubtless be an increased business the 
coming week } for no one buys’ more now 
than the: immediate demands of current 
business: requires. Stocks sre easily ex: 
bausted, both among jobbers and retail ait 
and «frequent replenishings have ‘tc’ 
oi “No ee elie’ change has taken 


, and rid ths poobebiition of an haus 
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diate teria tnatipn of the “* vacation” which 
the Fall River operatives have been inflict- 
ing upon themselves and'thd pitt ‘OWters, |) 
have the effect of preventing an: advance 
in certain fabrics which have been’ ‘gtowing 
comparatively scarce in the market. 

There are “‘drives”.in- some’ makes of 
bleached sheetings, which indicate a glutted |) 
market and-cause some irrégularity of 
prices; but the market ‘for all ‘descriptions 
of cotton goods'may be regarded as steady. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings” are in 
steady demand; ‘but sales are m3 y 
to satisfy. ¢uirent trade, and. 
entire absence of any speculative. more. 
ments‘itr thess gOous, Low as ‘prices ‘are, 
they are; not sufficiently low to tempt 
speculative purchases. ’ 

‘Bleached’ sheetings and’ shirtibgs ate’ 
generally quiet; but. the .low , prices, have 
been.an inducement for some considerable 
traffic. The rates for medinm and ‘fine 
qualities are irregular and buyers are very 
cautions. 

Printing cloths are unchanged in price 
and the demand is’ moderate, bat unless. 
the now suspended mill’ soon begin. rpn- 
Ding, again: there will inevitably. be an 
advance of quotations. But there are indi- 
cations of resumption in Fall ‘River anu 
there is notmuch danger of a scarcity in 
these fabrics. 

Prints bave been ia ohendly demand during 
the week; but the Westerm buyers are not 
taking so freely as they did last week. 
New styles are put upon the market all.the 
while and some of the navy-blue_ plaids 
and fancies have sold very freely. The 
‘* chocolates” are not quite so pophlar ‘ds 
they were last season, 

Cheviots, are in» pretty: fair demand-and 
the favorite styles are seling well up tothe 
supply im the hands of agents, at steady 
prices. 

Gingbams are in steady demand at welk 
sustained prices. for the standard makes, 
which are in limited supply. 

Cotton flannels continue in active deé- 
mand at firm prices; while the supply ip 
first hands is considerably short of the 
orders given some time ago. 








Cambrics, rolled jaconets, and silesias 


are not in great demand, but. prices are | 
iwenly maintained on moderate sales, 
Corset jeans are in so. good demand and 
t..e supply. in first hands is so limited that | 
orders are given for future delivery toa 
preat extent and prices are firmly thaio- | 
tained, 
{tis a gratifying. prool of the increase in 
our manufacturing industries that woven 
corsets, which have heretofore been 86 


largely imported from Germany, sre now’, 


mapufactured bere im. sufficient: quantities 
to be regularly quoted. among our market 
able products. It is. said that the United 
States Corset Company, have taken orders 
up to the first of next May, 

Fancy hosiery is in good demand, &@ 
cept for shirts and drawets, which are 
rathér quiet and, low in price. f 

Worsted dress goods, both printed and 
woven, are fh steady deniand, and the low 
prices at which, they have ‘been selling are 
well maintained. The new styles meet with 
great favor afidlare selling freely. 

Sbawis are selling moderately well and 
prices are steadily maintained; but there 
is not. much activity in these goods. 

Cloths and overcoatings are not in active 
demand at present; but there has been con- 
siderable doing in fur beavers and. chin- 
chillas and prices are steadily maintained. 


‘The new styles of beavers are in fair de: ip 


mand wnd the plain-faced cloths for ladies’ 
wear-are selling ‘more freely. ii 

Fan¢y cassimeres of ne, ,and popular 
styles are selling in small lots at steady 
prives;: but.in. the less popular makes there 
isa tendency.to lower ratesand the mati- 
ufacturers* agents are apparently willing 


to meet the wisbesof pene as Tegards ‘| 


prices. 

Kentucky jéani are less active than they 
have been and im demand is confined 
mostly to a few grades ‘of thé more fayor- 


ite makes: \ |) ih 


Flannels are ‘in dosage demand - un- 
changéd ptices; but there is no specia 
activity itthiese goods . and. fhe'salés 4ré fn: 


smaif lots to ‘Badd up’ ascortpeuts lor car, : 


reng tradec:, #... 6 Sek A 


TADPE(| ENDEPBRBYN DENT. 


weatber will probably, imerease the :de- 
‘mand. Prices are upebanged. 

Felt goods are ip steadily, increasing 
| demand aod the foreign markets are now. 
' furnishing new,cuatomers for them. , Felt 
| skirts are selling. steadily, . with, more, 


| a Sner styles... 

omestic silks ares im steady demand; 
| but the sales are toa ay 2 extent, ” 
“Unchanged prices.. 

‘Foreign ary goods are more active, but 
not: -suftigiently so to cause any. excitement 
‘orlany advance in prices. | The change in 
the season has vot yet been ‘felt in the 
demand for goods adapfed to the fall and 
the. sales of staple, fabrics,.are.to a, moder- 
ate extent only. Black and colored dréss’ 
silks tre selliig niore’ freely and there is 
more doing in dress goods, serges, ‘and. 
camel’s-hair cloths. ;,,Orapes.are,in rather 


ciently low to indtcé considerable purchase. 
The large importing houses that have re- 
tail establishments, as well as jobbing 
stores, have made extensive preparations 
for a beavy fall business, but the importa- 
tions are generally on a limited scale. 








LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS: 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
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activity in low and medium, grades than in, 


active demand and the prices are suffi- | 
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JAMES MeCREERY & C0, 


‘BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 
NEW YORK, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO A FULL AND 


MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Cheney Brothers’ 


~ Sha 


AMERICAN ‘SILKS, 


Black and’ Colored Gros Grains. 


These beautiful goods are manuface 
tured with special reference to\dura- 
bility and are warranted ‘not to cut 
or change in color in wearing. 








IMPORTANT 
To Residents in the Country. 


ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK AND 
PRICE-LIST 
— * pages) 


| LADIES CO 


A DY. UNDERCLOTHING. 
FINE IMPORTED aay ‘ 


Y, 
eT ee 


il 
and will be Reogented aid mailed free te any part of 
oP RAE RSS SST INS ta Mat Facet teak 
RICHARD MEARES, 
Cor. 6th Ave. and 19th St., New York, 





| JAMES M°CREERY'& CO.,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
: WILL OPEN, 
* on MONDAY, Sept. 13th, . 
THE MOST ATTRA ® STOCK OF 


| PALL: AND WINTER GOODS 


EVER OFFERED, INCLUDING THE LATEST AND 


| Most Select Novelties 


FROM TH# BUROPEAN MARKETS, 
comprising the Best Brands in 
japle and Fancy Dress Goods, 


"gata "salen —_ —— Geog, — 
wile ts, Lite Cureaite, aad ‘ten weal, —_— 


R. H. MACY & GO.S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
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Srdeih raat seca to wits tpl ears 
14th St. and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
' Stock of Car- 
* pets, Oli! 
Oy meth eeprnetts Siento t 
Ingrai - ta $1. Tapestry. pe 15 
othe. Body Brussels, $i. 75 to $2.25 
> Tei iti 4k + 
BROOK Ss 
5 f PRIZE MEDAL 
some aduwrs, * 
gare 39 Gised StH. > aes 


LA FORGE KIDGLOVG, 2-BUTTON, %c., warranted. 
umine the new 
tings) etc, at new Store, 39’ Sixth Avenue. 
A e. New York 
Inte of corms HS 1 Grand Street. 
WM. HENRY SMITHEOO 
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The Largest, the he: Ablest and the 
Best: Religious Newspaper 
in’ America. 
{T 1S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT 18 EVANCELICAL 
iT 1S LIBERAL, 


iT iS RADICAL, 
iT iS BOLD. 





Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial‘ Questions, and all 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT 
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THE INDEPENDENT is now sent to ACTUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS at all the principal post-offices in the 
country. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


, Subseription Price $3, with 20 cents 
additional for posjage. 
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DODGING AND TRIMMING. 


GoveRnog AMeNduices, of * Indiada/énd 
Rune Thurman, of Ohio, both of whom 





have} beenrregarded as promintat Jeaders 


in the Dethocratic camp and neither of 
whom would soljeet:to being President, 
are just now in an uncomfortable predica- 
ment. They haye,been Jife-long » Demo 
crats, committed by. their antecedents, as 
wellas by humerous speeches, to the doc- 
trine of Hetd’Moréy,’or gold and silver, as 

“ the*renl@maatiards Of value, universal and 
permavenpt.”5;This has been their doctrine 
in the past and they claim still to believe 
init: The difficulty which now embatrasses 
these, distinguished Democrats «grows out 
of the seeming, necessity, of ; saying, some- 
thing and not knowing precisely what to 
say or how to say it. The Ohio Demo- 
crats, in their Canvass this fall, bave 
mounted the anti-resumption, the anti- 
bank, the 38.65-inflation-greenback | horse, 
and méan to win in that state, if they can 
get votes endOugh for it; and if they do 
win, then they mean to try théir luck ona 
larger field in the next presidential con- 
test.. Senator Thurman would like to haye 
them win for some reasons; yet he does not 
in all respects fancy. their creed, and its 
fioancial plank he secretly abominates and 
publicly condemns so gently that bis con- 
demnation is a practical, approval.  Goy- 
ernor Hendricks is in about the same 
position. 

Both of: these gentlemen have made 
speeches, and both advise the Democracy 
to go it “solid” for Allen, Carey & Co., 
and trust to ‘*the National Couneil of our 
party” that is to meet next year to fix up 
this little matter and oadjust these un- 
bappy differences of opinion about specie 
resumption. Both are in favor.of specie 
payment; but not now and not in 1879. 
Some time or other, though, when neither 
knows nor cares to know, and in'some way, 
though in what way neither’ suggests, the 
return to the gold. standard of value will 
become an accomplished fact. The pres- 
ent is no time for it, no time to Jay.plans 
for it, and no time to- adopt a policy: that 
looks in such a direction or that seriously 
means to attain the end. 

The whole burden of Governor Hendricks 
in his recent speech at Zanesville, in Ohio, 
consisted in trying to show.that the Repub- 
lican party is all wrong in the Resumption 
Bill passed by Congress last winter, The 
bill is wrong in proposing ‘to substitute 
silver coins for fractional currency, and 
Secretary Bristowis wrong inv buying silver 
for this coinage. The retfrement of green- 
backs at the rate of eighty per cent. of new 
bank issues is depleting the country of its 
needed currency. Fixing the time for 
specie redemption, is asham aud a blunder. 
Such is the substance of the financial hymn 
sung by this political trimmer. What. will 
be right? The election of Governor Allen 
and his associates on the state ticket, and 
the endorsement of a platform which means 
permanent paper money and in the end 
means repudiation. This will. be right for 
the present, and as for the rest, Democrats 
must content themselves with frusting to 
the ** National Council of our party.” 

When men of the stamp and standing of 
Senator Thurman and Governor Hendricks 
dodge and skulk in the presence of a great 
practical issue, half say what they believe 
and half deny what they believe, play 
tricks with popular ignorance and popular 
prejudice, and go in simply for victory, 
without any regard to the principles in- 
valved, one is tempted to look upon public 
men as having no convictions upon any 
subject which anybody can ‘safely trust. 
The currency question is the question of 
the-present and will be the question of the , 
next presidential election. The Repub- 
lican party has planted itself tpon'a position’ 
from which T€ Wilf not and ‘cannot recede; 
and that position is one of earnest effortte 
restore our pape> currency to a sound con- 
dition by making it Soa nae ete 
alentto golds ; 


Do the Deinottatd propose to -bpeens j 


in this effort ;.and act. according. to the 
antecedents of their party in other years, 


or do r to organize) 4 ir fondes 


on the side of. Fesistance? at says 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Senator Thorman? For the preseut. he 
dées not know what to’say. What, says 
Governor Hendricks?” He is waiting to 
fiid out what it will be safeto sy. What 
will Governor Tilden, who has acted so 
commendably on the question’ of” “catia 
reform, say on this subject? What will 
the Democrats of this state, in their. ap- 
proaching convention at Syracuse, say? 
What will Democracy in the New England 
and Middle States ‘say ® And, finally, 
what will ‘the National Council of our 
party.” say? Has. anybody put an ‘infla- 
tionist, in the shape. of..a.Democrat,..an. 
honest conviction that he is man enough 
squarely to utter and stand by? 

Things just now with the Democracy are 
pretiy, badly muddiedrand «hey? will the 
worse muddlelt if the \pirty attempts to 
carry the country either upon an ambiguity 
or’a false position in respect to the currency 
question. The text: twelvé months will 
pour a flood of light upon the American 
people in regard to this whole subject, and 
we cannot-doubt asjto what the final eB 
cision will be. oe 


MONEY ? MARKET. 


THERE” was one 2 faftore Shing the past 
week of an old-established banking firm, 
which catised a moméntaty scare in Wall 
Street and sent up the ‘price of gold to 
1174, although it was sun discovered that 
the failare- was of very small importance 
and not likely to have any disastrous influ: 
ence. The firm was that of F. Schuchardt 
& Sons, whose business consisted of selling 
exchange upon Europe; but it was regarded 
a One Ofithe’eld; substantial houses, which 
wotild We thé last to feel the effect of a 
financts} pressure, But those who had juti- 
mate relations with the firm knew of its 
embarrassments since 1873, , The, original, 
firm of Gebhard & Co. had been in existence 
for half a century and was formerly en- 
gaged in the trade with Holland almost 
exclusively. ‘Besides this failure, there has 
been: no special cwse of disturbance, 
but a persistent “drive” at the stock 
of Lake Shore by ‘* bear” cperators 
bas tended to unsettle the market and 
lead to lower prices,. There are.no good 
reasons fof a decline of prices on the Stock 
Exchange; but, on the contrary, many suf- 
ficient’ ones fae ap-hdvance.) The increased 
earnings Of the Union Pacific Ratitoad were 
sufficient to warrant a quarterly dividend of 
2 per cent., instead of 1}, which had been 
looked for; then: tbe: Western Union ‘Tele- 
graph’ Bpany declared a dividend of2 per 
cent. and sbowed a large increase: in -net 
earnings; and. mapy of the Western roads; 
notably the: Pacific ‘of Missouri, report a 
better business than ‘they haye ever. done. 
before, and the prospects of a large fall 
trade ure’ very promising in ll directions. 
But, with all these favorable elements, there 
is noticeable in Wall Streetgan Indispose, 
tid to enter upon 

The advance in, gojd to the neighbor- 
hood of 117 astonishes a certain class of 
people, WhO imagined that) Whe 'Treas-|| 
wry preparations for resumption in 
1879 would have a directly’ opposite 
effect; but these preparations make’ 
gold scarce, and some of our banks, 
anticipating specie payments sooner or 
later, are beginning to make preparations 
for converting the bonds which have served 
as the basis of their circulation into money; | 
so as to save the premium which they now 
bear. This movément tends to b Mee 
reney’ scarce ; but thé’ fiflatiog” r e 
tions passed atetthe Demogratic Rae: 
veniion in Pennsylvania jast week have the 
effect of putting up gold, and consequently 
stiffening the tates for all gold-beartng 
bonds. The conditions of the money 





market’ fire more complicated thdh they 
have ever been before, and there will be: 
great uncertainty and confusion until the 
fall @lectfons-hall afford some ph ed 
| of the 
van 


indications of the ‘trae sentim 

people, on. the. currency, question 

present pélitieal signs itQooks 

the Democracy of the, West and 

were Bent upon the repeal of the 

tion Act passed by the last Congress, . 
The Bink Statement of Saturdzy showed 
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‘| incredible, beyond belief. 





of ivtetest. At present the reserve is 
quite as large as is désirable ; but a with- 
drawal Of a million & week would soon 


the’ baiiks ‘have already advanced their 
tates on’ loins ‘to ‘7’ per’ cent. and first 
Glass businéss paper is about 1 per cent: 
higher outside of the banks, the rates of 
discount being 5 to 6 per cent. Call loans 
were made at the close of the week ‘at 
2 to 24 per cent. 

The figures of the Bank Statement show 
an increase in loans of 900 and a 
decrease in all the other items of $832,100 
in specie, $1,421,100. in — tenders, $1,- 


| 184,600 in denosits, and of $368,800 in cir- 
culation, This decrease in circulation at. 


a time when the banks would naturally be 
apt to put ouf more currency must be at- 
tributable to the desire on the part of pra- 
dent. bank.. managers. to. surrender their 
bills, for the sake of getting back their 


the premium will afford them a profit. 

There appears to be'a falling off in the 
demand for, investment stocks, the cause 
of which may be found iv better oppor, 
tunities for the employment of money in 
ordinary business affairs, or in a growing 
conviction that prices may decline during 
the struggle for supremacy between the 
two great parties of the country, now pre- 
paring for action. At the opening of the 
week gold was 116} t6 116}. 

The failure of the» Bank; of California 
and the late advance in the price of gold 
has been attributed, and not, unjustly, to 
the withdrawal of some $15,000,000 of 
silver from the market by the Treasury 
Department, to be coined into small coins 
and substituted for the fractional paper 
currency now in use. Thirty millions 
more will bave to be used for the same 
purpose, and the effect of its withdrawal 
can be easily calculated. ‘‘Ina “Lecture 
‘on the Currency of the United States,” by 
§. 8S. Fiteb, A. M., M. D., we find the fol- 
lowing forcible remarks in relation to this 
subject: 

‘‘The stamped currency under one dol- 
lar has now been tried thirteen years, and 
not a voice against it. It is found infinitely 
superior to silver and- will remain in the 
country. This is well. known to -all :the 
officers.and the President and his Cabinet. 
Yet, neeeeinending this knowledge and 
knowing our people to be favorable to the 
currency in preference to silver, they are 
at this moment. trying to force resumption 


under one dollar—the most convenient and 
best that any country ever saw. They 
would replace this with silver coin, which 
would. be melted as fast as it comes.from 
the mint, for the hecessities of the jewelers 
and platers and silver-workers. It will 
require one hundred and twenty tons of 
silver to-replace this stamp currency; and 
yét, coin the whole of your silver and 
present init one heap, and then take the 
same amount in paper-stamped currency, 
such as-we now have, and the stamped cur- 
rency would bring the most, while it costs 
us nothing and the other costs its full 
amouot in gold... No such. stultification 
has ever been seen in the officers of our 
government. or their acts or the. acts of 
Congress, The whole story seems Utterly 
Now, as the 
stamped currency under one dollar is to the 
silver coin, so is our greenback currency 
to gold coin. The paper money being 

emipently preferred by the whole ‘Amer 


spécalative transaction és cap people, a currency based upon the 


honor and’ faith of a well-regulated gov- 
ernment és. betier than any currency 
founded upon gold. It has fewer, objec- 
tions. Our currency, established on the 
faith of the United States, is better than a 
foundation of gold as high as. the Rocky 
Mountains and broad as the Continent. If 
it were now known that when Congress 
meets in December it would imme- 
diately repeal the laws for resuming 
specie payments, and repudiating gold in 
all its aspects as connected with our cur- 
rency, hard times would cease as if) by 
magic and property rise in value and 
become movable and salable. Wages would 
be restored to the operatives and the oper- 
atives to their work, and prosperity would 
regume the uviversal sway through this 
country'that it had when -our noble and 
grand currency was first attacked by cor- 
se and designing men.” 





QUOTATIONS OF THE OITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
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FISK, & ‘HATCH, | 


No. 5 ay et caw YORK. 


‘U. 8. Government Bonds Of ‘all ‘issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current. market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought. and sold on commission, Gold 
Coupons aod American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts received. ISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & €O., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 


Particular attention to Coupon Real 
M es, without cost tothe. the len “ 
ers of Indi- 
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Thames National Bank, Norwich, Conn 
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o. 10 Wall Street. New York. P.-O. Box 431. 


WEST & ANDERSON, 
ARCHITECTS, 
No. 14 Park Pince, New York, 
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SIMPSON, DARRAGH & 60 & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
yt ft Wall Street, New York. 
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oy vith hourly trains and ch fare. d tor for 
Greular. TRA BROWN 12 @ 8t., send ill. 


$50 TO $10,000 


has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 
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“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall ~ee sent free. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall Street, N. Y. 
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NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
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' of Milwaukee, Wis. 





ALEXANDER MITCHELL, Pres't. 
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FRANK H. WHIPP, Secretary. 
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WHIP-POOR-WILL” 
BY SUBAN OOOLIDGR, 


I sat on the porch in the evening, 
The evening warm and still, 

And far away in the meadow clover 

I heard a voice which over and over 
Repeated ; “ Whip-poor- Will!” . 


‘“‘ What has he done? poor fellow,” 
Iquestioning said. But still 
From-out the further distance’ straying 
The odd voice, soft voice kept on saying: 
“ Whip-poor-Will! Whip-poor- Will!’ 


I fell asleep as I sat there, 
And dreamed with my head on the sill. 
I dreamed I was wide awake, not napping, 
And up the steps came hopping, flapping 
A real, live Whip:poor- Will. 


A bird with dull brown feathers 
And wings and a yellow bill; 
And out of the bill he spoke and said, 
As plain as it could be uttered, 
These words: ‘* Whip, Whip-poor-Will!” 


Tell me what makes you say 80,” 
Iaskeé And nearer still 
The birdie hopped, and thus began: 
“T obce was son to a morta) man— 
Yes I, the Whip-poor- Will. 


“T wore a jacket in those days— 
What fun it was to fill 
Its pockets with all sort of things. 
There are no pockets in these wings, 
Alas’? said Whip-poor- Will. 


‘* My father brought a step-mother,, 
My boyish glee to kill ; 
She did.not love me, and all day 
Her sharp and rasping voice would say: 
‘Husband, you must whip Will.’ ” 


“*Why whip poor Will? He is not bad!’ 
My father said ; but still 
He whipped me, as she ordered him, 
And I, with aching heart and limb, 
Would creep away, poor Will. . 


“¢] wish I were a bird,’ I cried, 
One day.. With horror chill 
I saw a fairy at my side. 
She tapped me with her wand, and cried: 
**Become one, Whip-poor-Will!’ 
* And so a bird, no longer boy, 
I haunt the woods; and still 
I murmur over low and soft 
The words I used to hear go oft: 
‘Whip, whip, whip, whip-poor-Will.’ ”? 
“ And are you happier now than then ?’” 
Lasked. - Reply was-nil. 
The birdie winked a tear away, 
But all his answer was to say : 
“ Whip-poor- Will! Whip-poor- Will!” 
I waked. . The bird was gone and dews 
Were falling damp and chill; 
But not.so very far away 
Theard the odd voice, shrill voice say, 
Mournfully: ‘ Whip-poor-Will !” 
rr 


WOODCHUCKS. 
BY. SARAH. O, JEWETT. 


Joz and Nelly Abbot were brother and 
sister and they were véry fond of each 
other. There was nobody élse to be fond 
of except their fathér and mother, and An- 
drew, the man who helped to do the farm- 
work, There were no people living near 
them and the farm wes a long distance 
from the village, so the children hardly 
ever went there except on pleasant Sun- 
days and once in a great while week days. 
But they were not lonely, for Nelly liked 
to do the same ‘things that Joe did; and if 
their mother wanted some apples sliced for 
drying, or some rags sewed together for 
the carpet she was making, Joe could help 
Nelly as handily as she could help him 
drop potatoes in the ‘spring or pick them 
up in the fall. By and by Nelly’s work 


will be nearly all indoors and Joe’s nearly | 


all out of doors; but now it is very pleasaiit 
for them to work and play together. 

One day they were going through “the 
big field,” when their father shouted to 
them from the other side. It was nearly 
supper-time, and they were sorry to be 
stopped, for they- were hurrying. But’ they 
turned and went across toward - Abbot, 
Joe saying on the way: 

“T?s 00 matter; we shouldn't havé bad 
time enough any way. We will go after 
supper just as well.” 

“Where were you going?” asked their 
father. 


‘We've finished our new squitrel-trap, 


i Oe GO) T itt fh 


ing over to set it In the oak- 


“ Since you've another, fever for trap-. 


| ping; I'll tell you what I wish you would do. . 


Do you, see this?” and his father pointed 
with his foot toa place where some. ani- 
ma} had been burrowing. 

“ Woodchucks?” asked the children. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Abbot, ‘* And, if, you 
will catch some of them it will be worth 
while. They’re getting too thick and they 
doagood deal of damage. in the clover; 
and I saw they bad been at work among 
the early peas, besides. There are three or | 
four burrows on this slope. Ill pay you 
ten cents for every one youcatch. You 
bring the dog and a spade and you can dig 
them. out, if you have patience; or, you 
can set a steel trap. I should think you 
might be about tired of the squirrel busi- 
ness, by this time,” 

Joe eagerly asked. if there wouldn’t. be 
time that night. But his father said they 
had better wait until next day, as it looked 
like a thunder-shower. Then they went 
back;to the house together. Andrew was 
splitting kindling-wood by the shed-door, 
aad the children left their father and went 
to have a talk with him. They thought a 
great deal of Andrew. Joe climbed up to 
a beam on the. inside of the shed, where. 
there was a shelf, and took down a trap, 

‘* What are you after now?” asked An- 
drew, 

“ Woodchucks,” said. Joe, proudly. 
‘Father wants them attended to right off, 
They’re doing lots of mischief down in the 
field, he says. We were. going over to the 
oaks to set that new squirrel-trap; but 
father wanted to see us about this, and then 
he said there was going to be ashower, and 
so we aren’t going to bother about the 
squirrels to-night. The trap might get 
water-soaked, so it wouldn’t go, and Ldon’t 
wan't it spoiled. Weare going to hunt up 
all the things we shall want in the morn- 
fog. Where's Tiger?” 

‘*Out under the wagon, eating a bone, ¥ 
said Andrew. “Are you sure you won't 
be afraid of the woodchucks? They’re 
pretty cross and they bite dreadfully; so 
you had better be careful how you handle 
them, if you shoul! happen to see one ” 

“You needn’t laugh at us,” said Nelly. 
“You thouczht that we should be afraid of 


| that big turtle down in the brock; Lut we 


brought him home, didn’t we? Do you 
think we had better set traps for the wood- 
‘chucks or dig them out?” 

“Digging is as good a way as any,” said 
Andrew, chopping with all his might ata 
knotty pine stick. ‘‘ They’re shy of traps 
and you don’t often meet one out walking. 
You have to go to their houses for them. 
Sometimes they dig ever so far into the 
ground. They most always choose the side 
of a hill, and you can see paths where they 
walk, Sometimes in the fal] I’ve seen their 
tracks in the field worn as smooth as the 
path out to the well there. You can try 
digging, ay way; though I shouldn't go 


the bill. Maybe: you will finda nest with 
some young onesinit. You take Tiger and 
a couple of stout sticks; and he’ll pull them 
ovt, and you can knock them on the back 
of the head and kill them,” 
“Oh! but we mean to tame them,” said 

‘Nelly. ‘‘ We can, can’t we?” 

“ “Not much,” said Andrew. ‘‘ You will 
get more gnawed fingers than the wood- 
chucks will get good manners,” 

Then, they went into supper, and the 
children bad a great deal to say about their 
plans, 

“T remember when I was a little girl,”’ 
said Mrs, Abbot, ‘that I was down in the 
clearing with my grandfather, and we came 
to some places where. the ground was bur- 
rowed up, and I asked him what did it. 

* Woo'chicks,’ saya he. He always spoke 
very quick and short, Grandfather did, and 
I thou t he said ‘witches.’ So I told 
him: y, there aren’t any. Mother said 
80.’ pais see I had been reading some 
‘stories about the witches in Salem, ap 
' guess I know,’ says Grandfather. ‘ No woo’- 
|) chicks! Why,what made the burrows then?’ 
‘But they don’t live in burrows, any way,’ 
said I. ‘ They lived in houses, like other 
folks, and they all died a good while ago, 
They hung’em, you see.’ I thought Grand- 





‘to be sometimes, he got to be so old. 


further than a dozen feet into the side of 


father was wandering in bis mind. He used | 


He turned round to me and said, as 

¢ross as could be: ‘Now what are you 

a-talking, about? | ‘ Witches, said» L 

‘Well, I told you that was a wood- 

chuck’s hole,” said Grandfather, spesking 

slow; ‘and don’t you try to be too know- 

ing, mind ye? ; 

“T remember I did feel dreadfully 

ashamed,” said Mrs. Abbot. 

The farmer laughed heartily. ‘I 

shouldn’t wonder if Nelly here knows 

more about woodchucks than witches. I 

hope she does, at any rate. I remember 

when I was a boy,” he went on, “that I 

had five woodchucks at one time—kept 

them ina box. It was when we lived.at 

the corners. One day a boy who lived 

out on a farm came to school telling great 

stories about his and how tame they were;. 
and nothing would do but I must have 
some too. I could hardly wait until Sat- 
urday afternoon, to go up to his place and 
see them. I traded for two or three and 
I dug out two myself. I remember two 
or three of the boys and I went into what 
we used to call ‘the river field,’ and we 
found some of their holes along on the 
side of a hill. We dug away manfully 
for a few minutes, and then nothing would 
do but wé must try another hole. Some 
of the boys said that sometimes they had 
two ways in. I’ve thought of that wood. 
chuck’s hole a good many times since, 
Andrew. People think they find a shorter 
way, and go and dig at the other end. 
Iv’s a great sight better to start in the 
right place and keep at it; and, if there’s 
anything to find, you’re more likely to come 
to it. People like to try new ways. I said 
I traded for some, The boy I was speak- 
ing of first let me have three, and I picked 
up some things round the house to give 
him. There was an old English arithmetic, 
that had belonged to my grandmother; and 
a grammar, seems to me; and the stock of 
an old flint-lock pistol—the barrel had 
burst, but you couldsnap it loud and some- 
times it would strike fire. I know I felt 
very bad about that pistol afterward and 
wanted to buy it back. I gave him some 
nails and considerable of a lump of loaf 
sugar besides. He bragged about that trade, 
and I heard of it. He thought it was smart 
to take me in; but I never forgot it. I was 
a good deal younger than he. I guess he 
didn’t get much learning out of the books. 
The grammar I forget about; but the 
arithmetic was about as old as the Ten 
Commandments and everything was reck- 
oned for pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

Mrs. Abbot laughed. 

“I think it would be hard telling who 
did get the best of that bargain,” said she. 

‘Tell us about your woodchucks, 
Father,” said Nelly. 

**I brought them home snarlingin a box; 

and then I had them in a big tin squirrel- 
cage and kept them out in the garden. 
They used to eat bread or most anything. 
They like bugs, too. I know I used to give 
them those great June beetles that fly 
round the room summer evenings after the 
lamp is lighted. One night I made a little 
fire under some willow trees, and I should 
think I picked up nearly a pint.’ They live 
about willows, tl.ose June bugs do. My 
woodchucks lived well, I can tell you 
One of them was the largest I ever saw: 
The end of them was that one morning I 
went out to see them, and they were all 
gone. It most broke my heart. ' Father 
was walking round the yard, and he looked 
sttprised and asked a lot of questions, 
and said he guessed they gnawed out in the 
night. I knew better than that, and I said 
I knew the boy who let ’em out, and I'd fix 
him. -But Father said, laughing: ‘Ob! I 
wouldn't bother. They-gnawed out, most 
likely.’ Poor wild things! I hated to see 
‘them shut up. Here’s a quarter for you,’ 
I felt some better then; but I don’t know 
that anything ever made me feel worse 
than losing those woodchucks. I shouldn’t 
wonder if father let’em out himself. He 
never could bear to see anything in a ca 


|He was a saflor, your grandfather was, 
“and used to be gone at sea months ata 


time; and when he came home he used to 
say there was nothing fi all foreign’ parts 
looked so pleasant to him as when he saw 
the Rreeu grass growing in the fields at 
home ; an and if he happened to be at home in 

ing time, when the leaves were coming 





out, he would be so pleased with them, and 


set out-doors in. the sun, looking round 
most allday. He always said he, worked 
hard enough aboard ship to make up for 
being lazy ashore.” 

Joe and Nelly could hardly wait to eat 
their, breakfast and do their work. mext 
morning, apd then they marched of down 
the field, 1t wag very early and the dew 
was heayy on the cloyer-heads. Down on 
the lowland, at the other side of the field, 
the. clover and buttercups and white.weed . 
were in full bloom, and. some places were. 
clear yellow or white or red, and in others. 
the colors. were, mixed together. The bees. 
were already busy and there were,dozens 
of birds in. the air; and every now and then 
Joe and Nelly started a ground sparrow. 
from its nest, or a. bobolink fluttered up out 
of the clover as they wentalong, singing its 
best, for it was such a pleasant June morn- 
ing. There were a great many yellow birds 
out, too, and they flew along close to the 
ground. as fast as. they could go, dipping 
sometimes so that it seemed as if they would 
catch their feet in the clover, and then 
going higher for a few minutes. They 
were in a great hurry, those yellow birds, 

The children had brought the steel trap, 
and a stake for it, and a spade and hoe, a 
hatchet to cut the turf with, for Joe was 
hardly tall enough to push the heavy spade 
through the thick network of grass-roots 
They each had a stick, io knock the wood- 
chucks over with, and a big tin pail; for 
Andrew had told them that you could 
drown them out sometimes, like field-mice. 
Tiger trotted alongside, with an air of great 
responsibility. He was getting old and 
lazy; still, when anything happened which 
excited him he forgot his age and his 
weight and was very efficient. Joe and 
Nelly went to the little knoll where they 
had seen the burrowsthe day before, and, 
laying down their weapons of defense and 
offense, looked for the most promising 
hole. ‘‘ Andrew says they are most always 
asleep except, when they come out to eat,” 
said Nelly. 

They chose a hole where there were 
fresh tracks pointing inward and began to 
dig. Nelly chopped the turf with her 
hatchet and Joe pulled away the loose dirt 
with the hoe, sometimes using the spade 
for a while. Soon Tiger came up and 
smelt the woodchuck, and began to berk 
and jump about, and that made the chil- 
dren hopeful; but after they had dug up 
five or six feet the burrow began to go 
deeper and they had harder work. They 
came toa place where they found some 
fresh clover-heads and one or two June 
bugs, and ‘Nelly said, joyfully : ‘‘ Here’s the 
old fellow’s pantry. Now it can’t be much 
further.” When suddenly Tiger made ‘as 
plunge and poked his head into the hole, 
pulling the dirt out with his paws: All at 
once he yelped and backed; and the. chil- 
dren saw that a creature about as large as 
a rabbit had its teeth In poor Tiger’s nose 
and was scratching him furiously. 

Nelly and Joe both jumped and went off 
a little way, while Tiger howled and shook 
his head, and the woodchuck chittered and 
squealed and held on gallantly. Once 
they separated for a moment; But the 
woodchuck flew at Tiger again, ai then 
Joe took the club he had brought and 
killed him with two good blows. Tiger 
ran away yelping, but soon Came back; 
and when he found his enemy was dead 
he barked triumphantly, waggéd his tail, 
and proceeded to shake the creature until 
nothing was left but a forlorn bunch of 
brown fur, torn and bloody and covered 
with dirt. He marched off with this down 
the field. 

“You're ‘brave enough, now the wood+ 
chuck is dead!” said Nelly. ‘‘ You didn’, 
feel so grand when he had hold of you by 
the nose !” 

Nelly proposed ‘tliat they should dig 
down a little deeper and see what kind of a 
place the woodchuck had for its nest; and 
they were much surprised to hear a noise 
after they had cleared away the dirta little, 
and soon found there was another occu- 
pant, 

“I wish we could get him alive,” said 
Joe. 

Nelly pushed the spade down at the 
mouth of the hole, and they had the pris- 
oner safe, Tiger had disappeared ‘and 
did not come back, though they called him 





loud and long. © 
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“If we eculd only get bim into the ij 
pel,” ‘said’ Nelly, “we could “hold ‘him f 
down with the spade.” , 

““Of course,” said Joe ‘Let's “try. 
How you do think of things?” And they 
put the mflk-pail down ’ and poked the 
hoe-Kandle in at fhe burrow; and out 
jumped Mr. Woodchock, after a minute or 
two, in great wiath. “He must have been 
verp sttpid, of he might have pushed ‘his 
way out through the soft earth at either 
side; but, instead of this, ‘he went into the 
pail, and the children knew by the thud 
and the scratching that they had him safe, 
ahd turned the pail promptly’ bottom up- 
ward. What a racket the creature made! 

“This won't do,” said Joe. “He can 
burrow right down into the soft dirt, if he 
only thinks of it.” So they slipped the 
spade undei and ‘righted the pail care- 
fully. Joe held the spade down, while 
Nelly ran over to the side of the ‘field, 
where there were some ends of boards 
lying on the ground. She remembered 
seeing them there a day or two before. 
They had been sawed off the fence. 
One of these covered the pail nicely, and 
they tied it down with some strong twine, 
which Joe had in his pocket, and started 
for home, feeling grand enough. Mr. Abbot 
was surprised when they told him how suc. 
cessful they had been; and Joe overheard 
bim tell Andrew that he had supposed they 
would be scared to death if they happened 
to see one. 86 he felt asif he had shown 
much courage, and he and Nelly pocketed 
their ten cents apiece with great pride. 
They put the woodchbuck in an old squirrel- 
cage and left him under the hay-cart, where 
Mr, Abbot went with them to see him. He 
sat up and chittered angrily and bit at the 
bars of his residence, as if he didn’t like it 
at all. Andrew came up just then, and 
crouched down to look at him, with the 
rest, 

“They're very strong for such little 
things,” said he. ‘‘Their jaws are as 
strong as a turtle’s. I wouldn’t like to have 
that fellow bite me. I used to see them 
down in Maryland, when I was in winter- 
quarters there in war-time. They call 
them marmots, and they do a good deal of 
damage in summer, They get into gar- 
dens and eat cabbages and lettuce. A 
fellow in my company bought one of an 
old woman, and kept it in his tent, 
It was as tame as a kitten and she 
used to feed it on bread and milk; 
but we used to give it, most anything. 
It was always clever with me. I used to 
play with it; but once it bit right through a 
fellow’s boot. It bad a light chain,a coup} 
of yards long, and used to sleep about all 
the time. They say that a woodchuck 
sleeps right through the winter, like a bear; 
but this one was caught when it was very 
young, the woman said.” 

The children tried to dig out more; but 
were unsuccessful, though they caught one 
in the steel trap. Andrew skinned it for 
them, and nailed the skin on the side of the 
barn to dry. They meant to tan it with 
alum and borax; but nobody thought to buy 
any at the corners until it was too late, so 
the skin is there now, very much dried up. 
As forgthe live one in the squirrel-cage, he 
grew crosser and crosser, and when one 
day a big dog got him out_of the cage 
somehow and,.shook him to death in half 
@ minute, nobody, was very sorry, although 
the children talked.a great deal: about it 
and hated the butcher’s dog forevermore. 
Mr. Abbot had made a good bargain for his 
éalf and was not sympatbizing at.all when 
he heard of the death of the woodchuck. 

Nelly said, mournfully: “ Poor thing, we 
tiated him because he was. a woodchuck; 
and he couldn't helpthat. He was made so. 
Pm glad I’m a girl; aren’t you, Joe?” 
“I’m glad I'm a boy,” said Joe, proudly. 








In one of our dry goods houses is employed 
a young man of diminutive stature and some- 
what feminine appearance, although a tip-top 
sslesaman.and clerk. One day, not long since, 
a little girl was sent to the store to make some 
purchases, and it fell to the lot of this young 
man to attend her, She was aynere bunch of 
femininity, not able to talk plain.’ She asked 
if he had any “totten flannel.”” He replied 
that he had and asked how much she wanted. 
©T don’# know,” was the reply. “Well, what 
do you want it for?” said the clerk. “Want 
to make papa a shirt.’’ “ Well, how big is 
your papa? Is he as big as me?” “Big as 
you!” said the little maiden:  “ Idess he is. 
He wouldo’t be much of a papa if he wagn’t,” 





~ROBBIE'S LETTERS FROM THE | 


COUNTRY. 


BY MRS. HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 
Huron, July 10th. 
Dear Covusm Susie: 

WE got here last night; but Mamma hada 
sick-headache and could not write till this 
afternoon. Grandpa met us at the depot, 
with Kate. Kate is the old horse and Top- 
sey is the colt that Uncle Ben drives most 
times. Grandpa Says Topsy’s too quick 
for his old bones. 

It was most dark when we got here and 
the hens bad gone to bed. They sleep 
squatting down on a pole, with their heads 
under their wings. I should think they’d 
tumble off. Mr. Robin Redbreast waked 
me singing, He sings so loud I should think 
he’d have a sore-throat. and have to go to 
Europe with Parson Davis, who hollers so 
when he preaches, He’s got a nest in the 
cherry tree by my window—I mean Mr. 
Robin, not the parson; and there are some 
eggs in it, and the Lady Robin sits there all 
the time, and Mr. Robin sings and brings 
her worms, Mamma says there'll be baby 
Robins by and by. There’s lots of babies 
here alrendy. There’s only one child-baby 
—little May; but there are calves and pigs 
and chickens. The old hensare the chicken 
mothers, Mamma says. They keep a scratch- 
ing and scratching, and when they find a 
worm they go “Cluck! cluck! cluck!” 
and the chickens run quick and eat it. She 
most ways bites it open; and when she 
don’t, sometimes two chicks get hold and 
pull. If it don’t break open, the stoutest 
gets it and runs, and the others chase him. 
If it does break open, the chickens fall 
right over back, they pull so hard. ‘They 
go to their own mother when she clucks, 
and when they don’t the wrong mother 
pecks them. 

The rest of the babies are a little colt 
and turkeys-and ducks. They swim in the 
water. I wish I could ride the colt; but 
Grandpa says he would kick.. Then there 
isakitten, She catches mice. She brought 
in a field-moyse this morning. Jt had a 
big head anda short tail. Kitty put him 
down on the floor; but, instead of running, 
he turned roundand bither. Kitty stepped 
back and looked at him, and he curled him- 
self all down in a heap and looked at her. 
Then the biggest little rooster—the one 
that makes a funny noise and calls it erow- 
ing—came into the kitchen door. He 
stretched his neck out long and made little 
short steps, till he got so near his bill 
almost touched mousie. Then little May 
crept up between Kitty and Chicky, and 
Grandma laughed like fun, and said: 

“« See those three curious babies!” 

Then she took the poker and killed the 
mouse; and the rooster ran out quick, and 
tried to cackle like old Speckle does when 
she lays an egg. I guess he thought 
Grandma would hit him next, for she does 
not allow the hens to come into. the house. 

Kitty ate the mouse all up. She began 
at the head and made the bones. crack, 
Little May wanted to tastetoo. She always 
lets Kitty have some of her food, and she 
thought it was not fair unless she had some 
of Kitty’s; so she took hold of mousie’s tail 
and pulled it sway. Then Mamma 
screamed, and scared her,so she dropped 
it; and Kitty grabbed the mouse and ran 
out into the shed to eat it. 

Mamma says this letter is long, enough 
now. I send you a peppermint lozenge 
that Uncle Ben gaye me. Write to me 
right off You know you said you would, 
and I want you to’member it. Good-bye, 

Your loving Cousin, 
Roppie WELLS. 

P. S.—If Tommy Larkins pushes you off 
the sidewalk, or throws dirt-in-your luoch- 
basket, or plagues you asingle bit besides, 
you tell him Tl ten’ to him when d; get 
back. Rossin. 





Hutton, July 17th, 
Duar Covusry Sustz: 

I got your letter yesterday. It was the 
first truly letter Lever had. Igot it at the 
post-office myself and opened it with the 
seissors, and Mamma read it She told 
me what the words were, so that now I can 
read it all myself without looking on. 

The paper horse you sent me is just nice, 
I tried tomake one like it; and I couldn’t. 


a 





Vacle Ben savs 1 am not much of a nartist, 





[September 16, 1875, 








I don’t like Uncle Ben so well as I did last 
summer, He ddu't Have any time to play 
with me, He hbasn’t made but just three“ 
whistles and one go-cart for mesinee I came. 
He works all the time on the fatm; and they | 
are building a new house for him on the 
hill, and he has to'see to that, and the rest 
of the time he goes to see Miss Fanny. T 
don’t see what he wants to go and see her 
for. I don’t like her a bit; but Mamma 
says I must, for she will be my aunt next 
summer. I don’t believe that, hardly; or‘I 
shouldn’t, only’ Mamma says 80, and she 
don’t tell lies for fun, as Uncle Ben does. 
1 s’posed aunts and all your ‘lations had to’ 
be borned for you. ‘ 

Miss Fanny gave me a doll and a tea-set 
when I went to see her. You better be- 
lieve I didn’t touch them. I was dreadful 
polite, though. I said: 

“Thank you, ma’am. P’raps you thivk 
I’m agirl; but you're mistaken, ma’em!” 

Then the people all laughed. I don’t 
know whether they were making fun of 
me or Miss Fanny, for we both laughed 
too. Then she did worser. She ackcbully 
wanted me to sit in her lap! Just think of 
that! And me big enough to wear pants 
and a jacket with bright buttons! I was 
mad. Mamma says I better say ’dignant, 
and I persume I was; but 1 don’t know 
*zactly what that means, and I know I was 
mad besides. I told her big boys who 
were sens’ble didn’t sit in the girls’ laps; at 
least, not till they grew as big as Uncle Ben. 
They laughed at Uncle Ben that time, and 
his face got just as red as fire; and he said 
‘You horrid boy !” and shook me a little. 
But he had to laugh too, for he knew Isaw 
him in the arbor so close to Miss Fanny he 
might as well have sat in her lap. 

He asked Miss Fanny to go to a concert 
at Topham, and said it would be nice com- 
ing home by moonlight ; and I wanted tn go 
too. Miss Fanny said: ‘‘Let him go. I 
will take care of him.” But Uncle Ben 
said: ‘‘It will be too late. Besides, the 
boy knows too much.” 

You can’t tell anything by Uncle Ben 
lately. Why, that very day he had told 
me I di(in’t know enough to drive the cows 
to pasture or to weed the carrot-bed ! 

I kept asteasing him about the concert, 
till finally he said I might go if I would 
lead the old rooster to water and barrel up 
the little pigs, so.the geese wouldn’t run 
away with them. He thought I couldn't 
do it; but he found out. I got an ash-bar- 
rel in the shed and tipped it over and 
rolled it around to the side of the pig-yard, 
where the wall is built up into the side-hill 
like a cellar; and then I pitched it in as 
easy asnothing. The old hog lay still and 
grunted, but the little pigs scampered like 
fun, Then I got down into the yard and 
laid the barrel down on its side and stood 
there just as still. And pretty soon the pigs 
came up, kind of scared. But they said 
“Wagh! wagh!” and wiggled their funny 
little tails; and pretty soon one went into 
the barrel—tosee what it was, I guess—and 
the other three followed after, like 

“ Jack and Gill went up the hill 
. Bo geta pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Gill came tumbling arter.” 

They didn’t break their crowns though; 
but when I pushed hard and set the barrel 
right side up, with them all jn if, they 
squealed like murder. Their mother started 
to get up and sce what was the matter; so 
I scrambled out of that pen just as quick 
as ever I could. 

Then I went for the rooster. I gota 
big string and an ear of corn and went into 
the hen-house, calling ‘‘Biddy! Biddy!” 
Pretty soon he came, and a lot of old hens 
with him. When they got fairly to picking 
up the corn I slipped behind them and shut 
the door. Then I tried to catch the rooster. 
I bad to chase him intoa corner, and sit 
down on him to keep him from flapping 
his big wings in my face and hitting me 
with the sharp toe-nails he has on the back 
of his legs. He got away lots of times. 


. But he felt too big to squall, like the hens, 


and by and by I got a slip-noose round his 
neck; and then I had him sure, for the 
more he kicked and flopped the more he 
couldn’t get away. He was &g0 stuffy I 
couldn’t make him go along a bit; but I was 
*termined not to be beat, so I said: 

“Old fellow, if you won’t come yourself. 


‘for. a -while. 





TN drag you.” And I did. I dragged 


him clear tothe brook and then set him 
upon his feet.) He tumbled }ight down 
and laid still, with his eyes shut’and his 
‘mouth open,and woukin’t drinkat all. Just 
then Uncle bollered: 

“Hello! youngster, what are you up 
to?” * " : 

“I’ve got him!’ said’, 
drink.” 

“I should think not. The poor bird is 
dead!” And he picked him up and carried 
him into the house. 

‘*See here, Anna,” he gaid to Mamma, 
*‘yowought to whip that boy. I wouldn't 
have taken five dollars for that bird, and 
he’s killed him.” 

“Uncle Ben told me to,” said I, .And I 
told Mamma all about it. Sbe looked 
sober at Uncle Ben, and said’: ‘‘It seems 
you put it:into the child's head: I am sorry 
for your loss, but I bope it will teach you a 
lesson.” But whenI told her to put,on 
my very bestest clothes to go to. the con- 
cert, she said: 

**T guess not. I don’t think Uncle Ben 
meant what he said.” 

Just then Tim, the hired man, called out: 

‘* What on airth air all them little pigs 
in the barrel fur, a-squealin’ 9” 

Uncle Ben went out to ten’ to things; 
and when he came in he looked sober, 
and said he was in fun when he told me 
about going to the concert. He did not 
suppose I should try to barrel the pigs or 
take the rooster to water; and didn’t think 
I could if I did try. If I would stay at 
home and not cry aboutit, he’d give me ten 
sticks of candy and a pound of raisins. 

‘No, sir-ee !’”’ said 1. ** Concerts are bet- 
ter’n candy and raisins. I shan’t give up 
my buffright. for a mess of porridge, as 
Deacon Jones says at prayer-meeting. 
You said you'd take me,and you've got to; 
and if you don’t ivi be a lie, and you know 
about ‘liars shall have their part in the 
lake which burns with fire and brimstone.’” 

Then Mamma‘said: 

‘‘I’s no more than you deserve, Benja- 
min.” She calls him Benjamin when she 
don’t like it, just as she calls me Robert 
when ‘she punishes me. ‘“‘1t’s’ no more 
than you deserve; but I'll settle the matter 
this time. My little boy cannot go out 
without Mamma. There’s a picnic af 
Shady Vale next week; and you sball go 
with me there, Robbie. And now I’!] write 
to Susie for you, and you will feel better.” 

I do feel better; but I’m pretty mad yet. 
I can’t think of anything else ; so good-bye 
for this time. 


But he won't 


Your loving Cousin, 


RossBig. 
RosEVALE, July 24th. 
Dvar Susie: 
Guess where 1 am now. Something 


queer has happened. But Mamma says 1 
better begin at the beginning, and not tell 
the last first. I. didn’t give up about that 
concert, after all. The more I thought the 
more ’termined I was to go. So, after I car- 
ried your letter to the office I came back 
and made b’lieve to go to bed; and then I. 
crept down the back stairs, when nobody 
saw me, and ran out to.the wagon-shed and 
crept, under the seat of the new buggy. 
Pretty soon Uncle Ben came out, with 
Topsy (she’s the big colt, you know); and 
he hitched her to the buggy and jumped in 
and started off. I laughed a little, low to. 
myself, to think how s’prised he’d be to see 
me get out with them,when tbey got to the 
concert. I dare not Jet him know I was 
there till then, for fear he’d leave me at some 
house till he came back; and I was’termined 
to go to a concert for once, just like. big 
folks. 

Uncle Ben sung and whistled all through 
the, woods; but when he got most to Miss 
Fanny’s house he was still as a prayer 
meeting, Then Miss Fanny got in, and off 
we went, faster than ever, It was warm 
under the seat, and dark too, and kind of 
hard riding, all serooched down, without 
any pillow; sol took off my coat and put 
my head on. that. Their talk ‘mused me 
Don’t .you never. tell; 
but Uncle Ben did tell..some, awful 
big stories, and Miss Fanny acted as 
if she believed them. Any way, she didn’t 
conterdict. _He said her hair was fine-spun 
gold. Mamma says they make.false hair 
out of a’most everything; but I. don’t be- 
lieve her’s is gold, any more than little 


, May's... It’s just yellow hair, and that's all 
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Then he called her hand so pretty and so 
little. Iv’s bigger’n mine, by a great sight; 
anc he calls mine clumsy! Then he.said 
ber eyes were stars of the first magauptude; 
and the stare are in the sky, you know. 
But Mamma says I ought not to tell whatI 
hear when nobody thinks I do. It isn’t 
gemplumly nor ’on’able. So I’ll stop it. 

Then first L knew I was. asleep—no I 
wasn’t neither. I waked up, and Uncle 
Ben and Miss Fanny were gone, and the 
horse was hitched underashed. I didn’t 
kuow but it was too late; but there was a 
big house across the way, all lighted up, 
and somebody in it singing or screaming 
I couldn’t tell which; sol went and peeped 
in. The door was open and lots of people 
were there; but I didn’t see Uncle Ben. I 
was just going to find him, when a man 
said: ‘‘ Here, boy; where’s your ticket ?” 

“In my pocket. How did you know I 
had one ?” 

“Give it to me, or you can’t go in.” 

So I gave him my pretty Sunday-school 
picture ticket. But he threw it down and 
looked real cross, and said: 

“Off with you! None of your tricks 
on me! Off with you, orl’ll call a police- 
man and baye you put in the lock-up.” 

Then I went right back tothe wagon, 
and crawled under the seat again and laid 
down. ’Tisn’t much fun to go to concerts 
and get left; for the man at the door bas to 
have some money or he won’t let you in. 
My jacket wasn’t there. I thought some- 
body must have stealed it while I was 
gone; so I took the rug and rolled it up for 
a pillow and went to sleep again. I kind 
of half waked up for a minute when we 
started for home: but I was too ’shamed 
to speak to Uncle Ben, so [ lay still and 
didn’t wake again till the roosters crowed in 
the morning. You know I sleep ’mark’ble 
sound. 

First I couldn’t ’member where I was. 
But after a minute it came to me, andI 
thought I'd go and see if breakfast was 
ready, for I was too mad to eat any supper 
the night before and was dreadful hungry 
now. When I got out from under the seat 
and stood up in the carriage I did not know 
what about anything. It wasn’t Grandpa 
Wells’s house that I saw through the door; 
it wasn’t his barn nor bis cow that some- 
body I did’t know was milking. Just then 
the prettiest little girl I ever saw, ’cept 
you, Susie, came through the barn-door. 


She had brown curls and blue eyes, and. 


when she saw me she said: 

“*Who are you, boy ?” 

“*T don’t know. I guess I must bein a 
Story book. Are you the Fairy Geraldine ?” 

‘“*No. My name is Annie Morton. I 
am Grandpa’s little girl.” 

Then a nice old man, with white hair, 
came along, and said: ~ 

‘* What boy is this?” And Annie said: 

**He don’t know, Grandpa. Do you?” 

“No. How did you get here, so early in 
the morning?” 

‘I don’t know, sir. I rode under the 
seat. But this isn’t where I ought to be 
at all.” 

Then he sat down on a log by the wood- 
pile and took me in his lap, and Annie sat 
on his other knee, and I told him all about it; 
and he said he would take me right home. 
You see I got into the wrong wagon and 
came home with somebody else. 

After breakfast they asked me what my 
name was and wherel lived. When I said 
my name was Robbie Wells and I was 
stopping with Grandpa Wells, in Hilton, 
with my mother and little May, they 
looked sharp at each other, all of them, and 
asked me lots of questions. -And they said 
they knew where Grandpa Wells lived and 
would take me there. 

They acted very queer, I thought, and 
the old lady said ‘‘ Bring her home, Rob- 
ert’; and her husband said “I will.” And 
then they both cried. Then we had a nice 
ride to Hilton—Annie and her grandpa 
and J. 

When we got there everybody hugged me 
and talked and laughed altogether, for they 
had been hunting for me all night and had 
about concluded I was drowned dead in 
the river. wove 

“ Naughty Robbie!” Mamma said.-“ We 
thought you either were dead or some bad 
man had carried you off where Mamma 
would never see you any more.” 

Then she looked up at Aunie’s Grandpa, 






and she sat right down on the step and 
looked so white it scared me; but he put 
‘hig.arms d.her and rig and, 
called te thao m child, the On dndiing 
death had Ieft as Sen pt this little Annie, 
who wis named for her. “Then they all 
laughed and cried worse than ever. 

1 didn’t know what it all_meant. But 
Mamma told me afterward that this old man 
was her own dear papa and my grandpa, 
and he had been angry with her and would 
not speak to her because she married my 
papa. He has got all over it now, and he 
took Mamwa and little May and Lrighthome 
with him; and then the lady who gave me 
my breakfast was my other grandma, too, 
and Annie is my cousin, same as you are, 
Susie. 

Mamma says it has all turned out for the 
best. But I shan’t run away again; for 
next time ’twouldn’t be another grandpa 
(folks cawt "spect to have but two of them); 
but some bad man might get me into trou- 
ble. Besides, Mamma would feel so bad, 1 
wouldao’t any way. 

I am coming home week after next, and 
will tell you lots more then. 

Your loving Cousin, 
Rosse. 





Selections, 
MISTRESS MOUSE. 





MIsTRESS Mouse 
Built a house 
In Mamma’s best bonnet; 
All the cats 
Were catcbing rats, 
And didn’t light upon it. 


At last they found it, 
And around it 
Sat watching for the sinner ; 
When, strange to say, 
She got away, 
And so they lost their dinner. 
— - 


OLYMPIC.GAMES AT ATHEXS IN 
1875 





Tue burden of great names and of a 
noble past seems to sit lightly on the ‘mod- 
ern Greeks. Were we to propose the 
resuscitation of the Olympic games in the 
Panathenaic stadium at Athens, we should 
be in anxious dread of comparison with 
the victors of Pindar’s day and the splen- 
did chariots of Alcibiades. Nay, we should 
fear an accusation of absurdity in transfer- 
ring Olympia to Athens, and should have 
more modestly called our sports a Pana- 
thenaic Festival. But the modern Greeks 
seem no way daunted by these sentimental 
difficulties. An old gentleman called Zapa 
has left a considerable bequest for the 
holding of these games at regular Olympiad 
intervals in the stadium of Herodes Atticus, 
and has further directed a large gymna- 
sium to be erected in connection with them. 
As all Athens is perfectly satisfied, all the 
old nomenclature of Greek games has been 
raked up. The judges who appear on the 
course Th tail-coats and white ties and 
gloves are entitled Hellenodicat > fellows 
who climb up poles are called Olympionike, 
though they have practiced not in gymnasia, 
but more. probably in orchards; and all 
the world of Athens collected on a Sunday 

ernoon at five o’clock. The stadium 
itself was very convenient for spectators, 
but hardly so for competitors. It is an 
oval, only 665 feet long, so excavated that 
(with the exception of the open west end) 
the sides rise up in a steep slope of about 
one hundred feet, like a huge oblong stew- 
pan, thus offering an admirable sort of 
amphitheater, in which people sitting on the 
ound are well raised one above another. 
ut this advantage was coupled with some 


risk, for when quarrels arose, as was inevi+! 


table when ten or eleven thousand people 
of all classes are gathered together, the 
combatants rolled over, and, coming down 
upon their neighbors, produced a sort of 
avalanche of human and clouds of 
dust, which were with difficulty allayed by 
the police, who drew bright swo: and 
pretended to slash about with them, while 
all parties screamed and objur, » With 
much gesticulation. 

All Athens came out in Sunday. dress, so 
that the stranger had ample opportunity of 
studying the faces and costumes and 


forming. an_ opinion as to the appearan 

of the a ne 8 ay fonees _imbressiont 
were) | ‘confirme n 
this: tt dd oe desires to see beauty at 
Athens “he must wander through the 


bazars and markets and the lowest parts 
of the town, where he will find the 


children remarkable beauty, in 
the form of the head; and, age 
tells upon them yery rapidly, there is even 
among grown men and w afine and 


interesting type, very often fair, with bluéor 


, k t amon classes 
2 a pon beauty at all. “Phe prevalence 
| of white and red in the men’s y 





atone for this and make the » the 





THE ANDEPENDENT. 





A few 


Fade wooden benches, one of hich broke 


rude wooden benches, one 


several plavs of Aischuylus and Aris- 

tophanes and their compeers, it seemed 
tome that the price of things had 

risen’ at Athens. .The course seemed. 
not in the condition to be expected 

from the greatness of the occasion. Part of 
it, near the entrance, was in fidges like a 

potato-field; further up there was a straight 
pole about thirty feet high; and mear it.a 
green pool of stagnant water,-some seven 
or eight feet wide, for the purpose of long 
jumping with a pole. There was also an 
oblique pole for climbing with the ‘hands, 

like the ladders in our gymnasia. This 
completed the arrangements. As for the 

keeping of the course; nothing could be 

more ridiculous. The whole circuit of the 

stadium was pompously lined with soldiers; 

but the crowd pushed through them and 

formed rings in the middle of the course 
as the excitement increased, nor ‘was 
any one disturbed except by some very mild 
expostulation. ,People walked about as 
they pleased, and some accidents were very 
narrowly avoided. 

And then the dogs were a very leading 
feature. Greece is a wonderful _ place 
for dogs. They are in every house, in 
every room, in every boat. They bark in 
the streets all night. ‘They are present at 
all. public ceremonies. They are like 
spoiled children—always in the way and 
never kept in the least discipline. 

The sports opened with a flat race of 
about twe hundred yards up the stadium. 
Four competitors started. is was a good 
entry, as the whole number of competitors 
was hot above twenty-five. They were all 
dressed in gray check shirts, fashionable- 
fitting gray trousers, and tight well-blacked 
spring-sided boots, In the middle of the 
race they overtook a very fat old lady, 
with two cur-dogs, walking up the course 
before. them, and with whose right of doing 
s0_no one dreampt of interfering. So the 
runners had to thread their way between 
the old lady and the curs. After some 
time.they approached a gentleman in a tail- 
coat and white tie, who had added to his 
costunie a blue silk sash and who held in 
his hand a flag. Thisthe winner seized, 
and danced about, waving it to the multi- 
tude, who cheered him vigorously. Then 
all the dogs began to bark, and the band 
began to play, and everybody looked very 
much pleased. 

Next came the climbing of the. straight 
pole. Here again four presented them- 
selves ; and here, as in every case, they were 
walked up to atable, where a man in a tail- 
cpat and white tie took down their names, 
and I suppose their parents’ names and 
ages and addresses also, for he was tediously 
long. about it. After they had stood in 
military posture during the process they 
0 ape wh to the pores ao vs them 
really showed great quickness in going up 
the pole, and would certainly: prove a 
dangerous neighbor to an orchard. This 
performance was the best in the whole 
meeting. It was, consequently, not at all 
so amusing as the su ig contest of 
jumping the stagnant pool with the pole. 

ost of the athletes with difficulty rose 


favor, for in a subsequent trial he planted 


the poles st a 80 i 
it sn hen Tie rose, ats to have 
killed him; whereas he only alighted with 


a great splash in the pool, and defiled the 
spotless dress of the superintending judges. 

This incident created, of course, great 
laughter. Also, strange to say, though 
there were dozens of dogs about the course, 
if any one of them looked the least puzzled 
and was in search of his owner, some 5,000 


peonie, begen to-whistle to him. Still, thi 
was seldom the case. ‘The ie 
perfectly where they were, and it had a 
most curious effect to see a large under- 
bred pointer coiled up fast* asleep right 
under the oblique pole during the contest 
in climbing. Had any of the. competitors 
let’ BO hfs Hold, the animal’s life: would 
probably have been —— — 

a imminent. danger frompone, 
tie ante ttitowa ata target-which imiseed 
its aim and nearly slew:the dog.— Abridged 
from “‘ Macmillan's Magazine.” 
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WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS, 
SANDERS'’S 


SPRING: HAND STAMP, 


With Two Attachments. 


No. 1—For Printing Cards, Envelopes. ‘La- 
bels, etc. 


No. 2-Fer Canceling Bevenue Stamps by 
printing on their face the nani¢e, date, and 
town, in addition te perforating them. 

This is an invention needed by al!; while with 
attorneys and other professional men it amounts to 
almost an absolute y. Bor durabil mand. 
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it is intended Sanders’s Spring Hand Séainp is far 
frlocs than thac foe whch infers name are bold 

rs 
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TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots 
that have become rough and red and Ladies ‘Teevete 





Wile gu of mt when wt. Sottona he tat 
rub off or smut when wet. ns ¥ 
No ed will be without it after one trial. ware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere, 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 
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THE FURNACE GRATE. 
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REARRISOR BOMBA & CO. 
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EVER SOLD. 
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Hot Wate? and HOT AIK FURNACES, Bleva- 
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50 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
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THE NATIONAL LIFE, U.8 A 


Or our more’ than fourscore life thsur- 
ance companies, there is not one. whose 
condition, whose progress, apd whose 
prospects for the future more concern the 
public than the condition, progress,.and 
prospects’ ‘of ‘the National Life of the 
United States, Here is a company which 
professes to sell insurance—not an associa- 
tion whose members ‘instire “edch ’ other; 
and we would: like to -‘know,/as time ad- 


vances, whether it finds itself able to 


make good its professions, with, likelitiood 
of so continuing in the fature. ” Happily 
the company is disposed: td lend every 
assistance to those who make this inquiry, 
and by its regularly-issued semi-annual 
stateménts refiders it possible for’ one to 
keep pretty clese track, of it and. its doings, 
Oa the first of January last the assets of 
the company had reached $3,580,225.81, an 
increase for the year of $286,693.70; and 
its surplus to policyholders on the stand- 
ard on which its premiums are computed 
was nearly one million and a half dollars— 
in exact amount $1,425,198.20. Since that 
time six months have passed, and we have 
before us the figures showing the present 
condition of the company, and these we 
propose to examine, 

To begin with, the assets are now $3,- 
787,886.25, an increase Of $207,160.94. The 
ineresse for the whole of 1874 was, as we 
have noted, $286,693.70. This is but $79,- 
532.76 more than the increase for the last 
six months; certainly a noticeable advance 
if it has bees in substantial securities. Let 
us see as fo’that. ‘The company’s United 
States bonds have increaséd from $412,354 
to $496,892.83, or $14,578.83; its loans on 
collaterals from $43,267.80 to $117,142.80, 
or $73,875; and its loans on first mortgages 
from $2,119,562.60 to. $2,291,878.35, or 
$172,810.75. This is am aggregate of $260,- 
764.58, Allowing for a difference in cash 
in bank, there is a net increase of $218,- 
228.30, which must have come from the 
actual receipts of the company. So that it 
is evident that thid’ advance is not merely 
on paper, but is in actuul bona fide interest- 
bearing: securities. “This does not in the 
least surprise us, for the company always 
had a predilection for genuine, dollar-for- 
dollar investments, which predilection has 
already stood it in good stead in one emer- 
gency, at least, whichseent many a financial 
institution to ruin. 

But, since there has been this advance in 
arsets, we may reasonably infer that there 
has been one in surplus to policyholders 
also. We infer this from the past practice 
of the National; for, if we were to look at 
some companies for a pregedent, we might 
find that assets could be piled up at the 
same time that surplus was decreasing. But 
here we find an increase in both particulars. 
Six months ago the surplus was $1,425.,- 
198.20; now it is $1,470,846.55, an increase 
of $45,648.35. 

The company has, therefore, liabilities 
to the amount of $2,816,539.70, the most 
important of ‘which, the reinsurancé.re- 
serve, is $2,174,698: In speaking of its 
assets, we noted that its. loans on-first 
mortgages on real estate were 1,873.85; 
that is, $117,175.85 In excess of the reserve. 
But, as $67,511.74 of the rese: ve consists of 
loans to policyholders, the ‘mortgages 
aré really ‘. $184,687.09 in  éxcess’ ‘of 
thenet reserve. This’ Jatter -sum.da 
$42,845.39 more than ‘all the other 
liabiliies of the company. Thus the 
policyholders bave, as an additional securi- 
ty, the company’s cash in bauk,: United 
States bonds, state and city bonds, real es- 
tate, loans on collateral, accrued interest, 
and rents, etc., etc. Itlooks to us as cer. 
tain beyond question that the company is 
able to do what it professes to do—namely, 
sell fnsurance—and that its prospecis for 
the future are in every way brilliant. Need 
we add that we are glad of this? The sys- 
tem upon wiiich the company is operating 
has always bad our sympathy, as being 
moore simple, more satisfactory, and more 
just thay the mutual plap, We are, there- 


ee glad to see it conscientiously prac.. 
ti 


and are ever, ready with words of en- 
couragement to those who are striving to 
build it up.and give it the place which it 
deserves.—From ,“ The Insurance Index,” 
Boston. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


| ‘Tue granite building, 58x176 feet, 
erected on Chestnut and Tenth streets, 
Philadelphia, for the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, has been finished 
and is,ready,fot occupancy. Besides a 
sub-cellarand basement, it has three full 
stories and a Mansardroof. The structure 
isconsidered fire-proof. The floors are of 
white Italian .marble_ tiles, laid upon 
wrought-iron beams and tarned brick 
arches. © Fhe window atid door-frames are 
of iron, the wainscots and surbases of 
marble, and the staircases. of marble and 
iron. In some respects this is pronounced 
the finest building in this country. 


—The New Orleans Board of Under- 
writers was established in 1846, and, having 
never been dissolved, has had the longest 
uninterrupted existence of any board in 
the "United States. It was organized 
through the efforts of Messrs. Thos. A. 
Adams, Aug. G. Martin, Leonard Mat- 
thews, and others. Mr. Martin was the 
first. president, Mr. Matthews ‘the second, 
and Mr. Adams the third: The latter 
entered the office in 1854, at the death of 
Mr. Matthews, and bas, excepting a short 
interval, been regularly re-elected every 
year since. 





—It is said that the great sugar-refining 
house of Stirling, Ahrens & Co. paid 
one-third of the duties received at the 
Baltimore custom-bouse. It was the best 
customer of the maritime insurance com- 
panies, the banks, sugar-brokers, and many 
other businessinterests, An insurance com- 
pany that is named as a creditor for 
$45,000 can show profits by the side of 
which those figures dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. 


—The annual meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Association of the Northwest will 
be held at the Palmer House, in Chicago, 
on the 22d. In addition to the usual reports 
from committees and papers upon special 
subjects, there will be addresses from Mr. 
R. J. Smith and Mr. C. C. Hine. A com- 
mittee from the National Board is expected 
to be present at the meeting, which prom- 
ises to be one of great interest. 


—The Chamber of Life Insurance reports 
that twenty-seven eompanies, members of 
the association, paid during the month of 
July the following amounts to the heirs of 
policyholders: 


Matured endowments:...i,.,..... 114,140 48 
DORM ntsc cessccccedscccsccue $1,797,274 86 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
J. M. Sruazt, Secretary. 
W. H. ©. Bartiert, Actuary. 





Before You Start, 


“~~ INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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QUITABL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Cash Assets (July 1st, 1875). . $28,000,000 
Annual Cash Income. . . 10,000,000 
Surplus . over . Reinsurance, 

Reserve. . 4,000,000 


Average.New Business during the 
past five years—annually: 


$44,330,658. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


THe AssErs are securely invested in 
Bond and Mortgage on Improved Real 
Estate, in Government Bonds, and in otber 
strong and productive securities. 

Tae Boarp oF DrReEcTors comprises 
fifty-two policyholders and shareholders of 
the Society. 

Tue Bustness is conducted upon the 
most approved methods—viz. : 


Premioms RECEIVED IN Casu, 
Losses PayABLE rn Cass, 
No Notes TAKEN or Par, 
No UNREALIZABLE ASSETS. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M.ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, | BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G, LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 
JAS.W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPs, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 


JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGEG. KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 


ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
BENJ,F.RANDOLPH, _W.WHITEWRIGHT, Jz., 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J..McCooK, 
JOHN T. MOORE, E. JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 


—_—— 


HENRY B. HYDB, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W, ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, ActuaRY. 


=e 


Principal Office at 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 
Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$6,600,000 


President, 
L, W.. FROST. 


” Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, 

J. P, ROGERS, 










th , Actuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, JB. 
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[September ‘16, 1875, 


ne yore 
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THE 


National Life 
INSURANCE co. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 








CHARTERED BY SPECIAL“ ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
157 to 163 LaSalle St., 


CHICACO, ILL., 


where the business of the Company is transacted. 


Cals Capige hen. e << cory ch .dncesdo*eph « $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July ist, 1875.... 3.787.386 25 
Total Liabilities, July ist, 

2,316,539 70 


Surplus, being security addi- 

tional to the Reinsurance 
1,470,846 55 
JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 
L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PERT, Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus eee 8 @ e 1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 





Term 





JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas, 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’! Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YorRK, Jenuary 23th, 1875. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af'airson 
the 3lst December, 1874: 
Premiums received on Marine ™ 


Risks 
1st January, 1874, to 3lst December, sien 
Premiums on Policiesnot marked off 





FRIES Bl ainsiose csbinns ceapaveesaeness 00 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,145,344 40 
No Policies have been issiied upon Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1874, an December. || |) i oscedde on Bias 53 
Losse ne same pers oegpee + 2,270, 
| ay of Premi at and Expe 1,873,657 47 

feed "Sta y has'the followi: 
United tates and Sta e 


Aas 3 ‘ 

te of N w York 

k, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... a | 
ouns is secured by stocks and otherwise.... 2, 


a »+»,| 367,000 00 

Interest and sundry notes and ¢ claims due or " 
e Company, weeee 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 28 848 48 

Cashin Bank........ «2... boeinied dd ocd teisede ~ 266,199 54 

Total Amount of Assets....... o> - $16,098,584 74 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their. 
legal representatives, on and after Tupeday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, ff 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, t! 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled, Upon certifi-. 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. : 

A ‘dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net’ 
earned premiums of the Company for the year onan, 
Bist December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


wtificat, 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 1385 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-FOURTH abate st di STATEMENT, showing the condition of the bo onthe first day of July, 1875, 


eserve e-hi 


Cash Ca eh Bal & 
orere. SiRF ies ingyranes and Dividends | a bet 


Total Assets *° - °° = 


ro hgegst 38 


- se ese © $8,754,214 85 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Caigh th Banks, . 5.0.2. dessseessenseersssnses sees: seen cess 


Bonds and Mortgages, being 7a 
Dnited States Stocks (market va 


Bank Stocks 
state and ty Bonds, = 
Loans on Stocks ey on fone 
Interest due on ist 
Zalance in hands of 

Bills Receivable 
Premiums due and uncollected on 













CHAS. J. MARTIN, Droaitink 


J.H. WASHBURN, 


JULY 13TH, 1875. 


Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Capital <-° - -* $1,600,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - * * 217,405 54 

Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, BE. D. 


DIRECTORS: 


GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM B 
BENJ. G. ARN( LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
weer) SAMUEL A. SAWY cR, 

8. B. Menon “YRUS CURTISS, 
H. GO. B 


WM. H. SWA 
HENRY C. BOWEN ALEX’R M. WHITE 
AURELIUS B. HULL, 


M. H. CASWEL HENRY F. SPAULD: 
Ww L LNG, 














D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN P 
Non May Bis, D BARTEL i pecunor 
Oe, W, LAND, JOHN He ALI, : 
SOUND MAIS GH H. BOOTH 

RING ANDRE’ M. H. HURLBUT, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, EDWARD TIN 
JOHN L. RIKER, 3RA DISH JOHNSON, 
E. W. CORLIES, . BUCKINGHAM, 
SEES rk af SOHN F. SLA 

TER. 
CYRUS PECK 


Secretary, 
Cc ea ee Bgoretar ency_D 
BRA KIRBY. Se retary cal Dep y 


MM ep 
CHAS 3 DUTCH Hi, Reeretary Brooklyn De; 
JOHN K. 0 AKLEY General Agent. on 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. (56 and 158 Broadway, 


@ $5,900,000 Death Claim 


pai \. 
has a surplus of $1,500,009 over Liabilities ; 
has a ratio of $125 Assets for every $100 Lia- 


bilities. 
Its ratio of —— to Recelpts in 1874 was only 
about l4 per ce: 


THE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THE CLAIMS PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 











DIRECTORS. 

HENRY STOKES, EDWARD SCHELL, 
D. HENRY HAIGHT, C. NORWOOD, 
AMBROSEC, KINGSLAND, JOHN W. UNTER, 
EDWIN J. BR 8. R. COMSTOCK, 

. PERR Cc. Y. WEMPLE. 
DENTON ey J. L, HALSEY, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, oe 7 D. Russ, 
JAMES M. A MCLEAN, N ZANDT LANE, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, Jamns: EB. YEATMAN, 
JNO. 8. WILLIAMS, St. Louis, 
Henry A. KE E. W. BLATCHFORD, 
W.J. VALENTINE, Chicago, 
Wm. A. SEAVE N. K. MASTON, 
R. C, FELLOWS. n ncisco, 
EDMUND COFFIN, JACOB MATiog, 
ALBERT CLAR Philadelphia, 
JOHN T. TERRY, SETH TURN 4 
JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN H. WATSON, 
AUGUSTUS SCHELL, W. K. HINMAN. 
GEO. W. QUINTARD, 





PRESIDENT, VI 

HENRY STOKES. C. uy WEMPLE, 
1D HALSE 

J. L, HALSEY. 8. N. STEBBINS. 


a. y B. Stone's Assistant Secretaries. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


“7 a 6 
Res, 25 és My | Weneee. Breeton: 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
TRUS ass oS ie amen re Bee. 
and TIBERALITY TO” TO TH# INSURED. 
All forms of Life ana Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN EB. DE WIT, President, 


CHAS, B PEAS Tail DC WHITING Actuary, 








OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, January 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 
Outstanding premiums December 3lst, 1873 $246,910 93 
Premiums received from January Ist to 
December Slst, 1874. /.....cessenereceeee eee 1,378,866 06 
Total Premiums. . eeeeeseces see ee $1,625,776 99 
i of premiums earns pow — 
ist to December 3lst, 1874.. 
Lees | return premfums 
Net earned premiums............... Winds & 3 
Paid during same period: Losses, com- 
missions, expenses, and reinsurance, 
TOSS SAVAGES... ..cccceeeeceseceeneeeteee eee 1,065,188 89 


$248,427 04 


- $1, “1 “7 2 
43 27 


Serer re errr errr rire rrs, 


Paid cash dividend to stockhold- 
OFS, AUTESE IB. ...cccccccccccoece $20,000 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... $155,756 29 





The Company has the follo aes”: 
Cash in and with bankers. . $82,737 49 
Uniges States, State, an wo 

Other StOCKS., ..........ceceseeeees 
Interest due on investments..... 5,963 24 

omnia} notes and premiums in 

ow cecencsecsecs 463,839 89 
maUranee salv vages due 

and scrip of other companies... 38,212 00 

$997,562 62 





ASemi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their lega] repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
JAMES Ae re Re PRANCIS ee. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, aan D. W 


. CO 
SAMUEL L. H 1. EDGERTO 
R ae HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 


Wilitkh NeraoN JR., CHARI ES DIMONS 

JOSEPH WILL ETS. mh, SAMS Npotcr as 
WILLIAM BBC x 

ELLWOOD WALTER, essiainnh, 

ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 

ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V,-Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 





‘*¢sSo Much Insurance for so Much 
Money.” 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE 


A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, 
Giving a MAXIMUM In- 
surance fora MINI- 
MUM Premium. 





“STEEL ENGRAVING 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.70. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 


251 Broadway, N. ¥.s City, ° 











EXPERIENCE. 


THIRTY YEARS’ 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.060 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“PONTING INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sui- 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


’ GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important Gne. 
Many Companies professing to “ declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not bégin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premium: 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex. 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to. your confidence and support, Information as to Insurance: or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
_ THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies St 
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Farm and Garden, 


PEAR CULTURE. 


‘CHARLES M, SNOW. 


 bePorE THE MARYLAND Horr. 
CULTURAL SoctefY.} 


For matket purposes a peat should’ have 
the following qualifications: The tree should 
‘be a good grower and hold its leaves well. 
The early dropping of its leaves, under 
drought, is a fault that detracts from the value 
of many fate'pears, | No pear ean perfegt itself 
after loss of leaf. Good size and color are 
also requisite, until the taste of the masses is 
edticated. The only pear of indifferent ap- 
pearance that has yet gained the public’s ap- 
probation is the Seckel. Pears for market 
purposes should be varieties that omy well 
find do not rot at the core. 

Allsummer and fall pears should be pulled 
from a week to two weeks before they are 
tipe, and in the case of many, Yarieties, when 
they are very green. Too much care cannot 
be taken in handling fine, large pears. The 
ease with which they decay is proverbial. 
**As rotten as & pear’ expresses a state of 
affairs far from Pleasant, TF have been strack 
with the great eare taken fn France with this 
fine fruit, especially Jate fall and winter varl- 
eties. On clear, fine days they are hand-picked 
and placed, not over two tiers deep, in bas- 
Wéts, the bottoms of which ate covered With 
sdthe soft stibstance. They-are thet carried by 
hand to the fruit-room, which is constructed 
80 that it will be cool and dry; but at the same 
time the heat is never Mlowed to vary much 
from 50°. The room fs shelved all round and 
the pears placed so as barely to touch one 
another; each variety by itself. .When_re- 
“quired for éating, the winter pears are some- 
times and with some vatieties brought into a 
Warmer fcom. 

My own want of success with winter pears, 
I believe, has been owing more to.,want of 
care than ‘any fault fn the frott “So mach 
care is requisite to perfect fine winter pears 
that I think it will be long before they be- 
come plentiful; but I see no reason that ina 
few years we may not have a fair supply 
through the months of September, October, 

and November. 
~' Twill now give my views of a few leading 
Varietics : 

Seckel.—A remarkably healthy tree, of Amer- 
ican origin. The smallness ofthe fruit is more 
than compensated by its flavor. The size of 
the fruit is much Incréased by high manuring. 
I have seen it fine on the quince. There 
appear to be twa-varicties. 

Duchesse @ Angouléme.—A healthy tree, of 
French origin, and possibly does better 
dwarfed than most other kinds. Though the 
fruit is not of the highest flavor, its large size 
and good Keeping qualities will make it a 
favorite until a better large one is found. 

Bartlett (of English origin).—This well- 
known pear is a great favorite, and well- 
ripened specimens are very fine, if eaten just 
in their prime. It is probably, as yet, our 
best large early pear. Should always be 
pulled some time before they are ripe. Even 
pears blown off long before their maturity 
will ripen if put inaclose place. This pear 
commends itself by its size, color, early bear- 
ing, and I think it is not much subject to 
blight.’ Ff ft came a month later it would be 
more valuable, as it comes now in the hight of 
peach season. 

Sheldon.—This excellent American pear is 
fast gaining friends. The tree is a good 
grower end quite free from blight. Frait 
medium to large ; russety In color ; flavor very 


| Sr} 
[Adibaiés 





fine. Its color is against it as a market pear, 
until known. Does not do at all on the 
quince. 


Lawrence.—Too much cannot be said in favor 
of this fine late fall and early winter pear, and 
I believe the day will be when it will be more 
sought after than any other pear we have. Its 
beautiful growth, fine keeping quality, and the 
persistence with which the fruit and leaves 
hold on are remarkable. Ite fine sweet flesh, 
firm and buttery, is peculiarly grateful after 
most other pears are gone. I have eaten fruit 
from the same tree from last of Octoberto De- 
cember Sist. 

Howell—A beautiful American variety. 
One of the handsomest pears that I know. 
Always fine shape and color; comes just after 
the Bartlett ; tree healthy, holding its foliage 
well; fruit large and will become a good 
market pear. 

Orbaniate (Flemish).—Does well on the 
quince, and, as it is long coming into bearing 
on its own roots, this is fortunate. It is not 
with mea great bearer, but the quality it so 
fine that I recommend it to any one who 

\wisties to raise pears’ for their own eating. 
The size is large and color very good and I 
find the tree very healthy. 

Belle Lucrative.—This is one of Van Mon’s 
pecdlings. Does well with me, both etanderd 





and dwarf. The fruit has not color enough 
for a market fruit, but it ts of first quality 
and almost too free a bearer. This tree 
| blights some, but holds its leayes well, Every 
Fimeteut should have it, 

‘Bt, Michael Archange (syn. Rogers's Elizabeth). 
If it was not so subject to blight, this would 
} be an estimable pear. Of fine growth, dwarf 
or standard; beautiful, good-shaped fruit; 
fair vize ; yellow, and of exquisite flavor; but 
blights badly. 

Beurre Diel.—I am afraid that this superb 
old variety has run out. In all works on 
pears itis: highly, Feeommended ; but with 
mé the Teavés fall éarly and the fruit cracks 
badly. Have thirty trees, but never got a 
bushel of good fruit from them since I planted 
them. 

Vicar of Winkfield.—This pear is very variable 
‘In quality. I have had it equalto the Bartlett. 
Very profuse bearer—too much so, I think if 
the fruit was thinned very much, so that it 
would grow large, and it. was well ripened, it 
would be found to be very good in January. 
Does well-on the quince. Blights. 

Tyson.—This is an excellent pear, of Ameri- 
can origin. Does not do well with me on the 
quince. The flavor is excellent. It is long 
coming into bearing. Ripe in Angust. 

Osband’s Summer and Dearborn’s Seedling.— 
Two fine American summer pears,. They are 
too small for market purposes, but fine 
amateur fruit. Doing well on the quince. 

Bewrre @ Anjou.—Large, showy French 
pear. Has a high reputation, both here and in 
Europe. Does well on quince or pear stock. 
“Ripe November. It does not come up to my 
expectations pis too acid. If this is only an 
a¢cident with, me I would recommend it where 
it has not this fault. Very healthy tree. 

Beurre Superfin.—Much lauded North, but 
fartoo acid. It issnch a showy fruit that I 
am always disappointed in eating it, which I 
seldom do. 

Louise Bonne de Jertey.—This is a first-rate 
grower, either on quince or pear stocks. The 
quality has been variable—some years astrin- 
gent and at others very fine. Iam inclined to 
believe that if the fruit is thinned its quality 
will be much improved, as with me large 
specimens are always fine. Should be pulled 
soon and skinned before eating. 

General Taylor.—This is a Maryland seed- 
ling, of the highest flavor, and does with me 
on quince or pear stocks. It is not a good 
bearer and the fruit often comes deformed. If 
it was not for these faults I would place it in 
the first class. Ripe last of October. 

White Doyenne (syn. Virgalieu),—I have 
been agreeably disappointed with this pear. 
Its reputation for cracking {8s so bad that I 
only planted a few dwarfs ; but up to this time 
I never had one crack. If it keeps free from 
this fault it is unsurpassed. I have eaten it 
in Europe, where it stands No.1. Lintend to 
graft some poorer varieties with this. 

Flemish Beauty.—Too much inclined to drop 
its leaves before the fruit matures. In wet 
seasons 1 have had it very fine. Must be pulled 
as soon as the seeds begin to turn brown; 
otherwise it will rot at the core. With me does 
well dwarfed and is free from blight; but 
West and on the Hudson River, on rich bot- 
tom-land, it is said to be very fine. 

Beurre Clairgeau.—Like the last, is subject to 
loss of leaf before the fruit matures. Does 
not do well on the quince, but comes into 


it can be made to hold its foliage it is a very 
large, showy, bigh-flavored pear, and keeps, 
with care, through December. 

Beurre Gifford.—Does not do very well 
dwarfed. Itisastraggling grower and does 
best grafted high. Must be pulled early or it 
will rot at the core. 

There are other pears that I could recom- 
mend where a few only are wanted for family 
use. Winter Nelis, Epine Dumar, Beurre Nan- 
tais des Nonnes, Bezi de Montigny, Rostiezer, 
Fulton, and Andrews have all done with me. 
The Julienne is also a beautiful early pear, 
though the flavor is not very high. These 
notes are taken after some ten years’ expe- 
rience. I have some other varieties that have 
not fraited or of which I have not made up 
my opinion. 

aR 


WHAT VARIETIES OF PEARS 
SHALL I PLANT. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Rochester Adver- 
tiser, who bas been asked this question a score 
of times, at last gives this concise answer: 

“Suppose you want one hundred trees to 
ripen their fruit measurably in succession, and,. 
when the trees become large and full in bear- 
ing, that they shall be of size and quality to 
command a ready sale... Looking to this point, 
you will see that I have placed the varieties of 

‘superior quality: but. of small size almost 
singly, for size is requisite to profitable sale ; 
yet there are almost always to be found pri- 
vate acquaintances who are glad to pay for a 
good fruit, even if it ie emell, In the naming 








bearing yery early onthe pear stock. When. 
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of these I will try to take them measurably 
the order of their pertod of rip@ning. 

“Beurre Gifford, one ba Ripens about 
middle of A ts ts of inf dite. 

‘¢Rastiezer onials long. ‘pyriform: in 
shape ; delicious in flesh ; ripens from 20th of 
August to 10th of September. One tree. 

‘*Dearborn’s Seedling, one tree. This also 
tipens abont the middie or last of August, is of 
medium size and valuable for your own table; 
» but, like the two before mentioned, it will not 
el for more money than any common pear, 
except you have customers with appreciative 
palates. 

“Clapp’s Favorite, three trees. This is a 
large, showy, and very good pear. The tree 
ig also a good grower; but the disposition to 
decay at the core, which it obtained from one 
of its parents, will prevent its ever being as 
profitable as the Bartlett. It ripens early in 
September. 

* Bartlett, ten trees. It is almost useless to 
say a word of this pear; for, while it is not of 
the best quality, it is so good that every one 
will eat it—when they can get it. It ripens in 
early September, and, like many others, if 
gathered ere it begins to color and laid be- 
tween soft papers on a shelf in a cool room, it 
will keep @ month or more and be better at 
the last than at first. 

‘*Anannas D’Ete, five trees. This immedi- 
ately follows the Bartlett; often we have 
gathered it at the same time. It is a large- 
sized freit; of a quality just about as good as 
the Bartlett’s, and I have known it sold under 
that name. 

** Now I must come to a class that matures 


mas. They are all of good size, unless it be 
Beurre Superfin; and I shall name them in 
the order I esteem them for home uso, as well 
as profit. 

“Beurre @’Anjou, twenty trees; Beurre 
Bose, three trees ; Beurre Superfin, two trees; 
Beurre Clairgeau, two trees. This latter isa 
showy pear, but it is not strictly reliable. 
Doyenne du Comice, two trees. This is new, 
ina sense ; but every character in it induces a 
desire for it. In quality of flesh it is best. 
Flemish Beauty, five trees, This is an old sort, 
of great beauty and size; and, although some 
object to it, yet if the grower gives it care and 
gathers the fruit say the latter part of Sep- 
tember and keeps it as we have before written, 
he will never régret having the five trees in his 
hundred. 

** Duchesse D’ Angouléme, twotrees. We put 
this variety in because it is large in size and in 
pomological parlance called ‘‘ very good.” The 
tree is a hardy one and a good bearer. 

“ Howell, two trees. A good-sized fruit, of 
very good quality. It ripeus from middle of 
September to middle of October, and should, 
like Flemish Beauty, be gathered early and 
ripened in acool room. We may say that this 
applies to all pears. If you want them to 
keep, put them in a cool room; if you want 
them to ripen immediately, put them in a warm 
room; but always keep them shaded, either 
between soft paper or flannel. 

“ Onondaga, five trees. This is somewhat, in 
profit, size, quality, etc., like Duchesse D’ An- 
gouléme ; but it does not meet public favor 
with dealers like that variety. It: is also a 
little more variable in quality. 

“Henkel, two trees. This is one of our for- 
eign varieties, ripening late in September. 
Very little known, but of a quality to cause 
every one who bites into it to want to bite 
again. 

‘* Louise Bonnede Jersey, five trees. Many a 
pear-grower, we doubt not, will blame us, call 
us a fool, because we don’t putin more of this 
kind, Others, again, will call us a fool for 
putting it on the list... We, however, know 
that it is a good pearand a regular bearer 
upon the quince root. 

**Seckel, one tree; White Doyenne, one 
tree. These are both choice old sorts, and, 
while the former is strictly reliable and one of 
the best in quality, it comes in when larger 
pears are in market, and, therefore, is not 
profitable; but one tree should bein every 
orchard. The latter, so well known as Vir- 
galeu, Butter Pear, St. Michael, etc., altrough 
failing in many sections, is yet superior in 
others ; and, while we advise only one tree, it 
is because we know not the planter’s location. 
Having thus gone through the class of pears 
that ripen before November or that should be 
gathered ere the last of Oct6ber, we tome to 
those that if gathered just befure severe 
frosts may be kept often until March or April. 

“Emile d’Heyst, six trees. A variety as yey 
little known ; but of superior quality, of good 
size and form, and a tree. holding its foliage 
late in the fall. 

“‘ Winter Nelis, three trees; Doctor Reeder, 
one tree; Josephine de Malines, one tree. 
These are all winter yarieties. The Reeder 
and Nelis are small, but of best quality. To 
these we add, for profit and cooking and often 
of quality good to eat, six trees of Vicar of 
Winkfield,” 





in October, but that may be kept until Christ- « 
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‘HUCKLEBERRIES, 


BY P. D. HAMMOND. 
FREAD BEroRs THE INDIANA HORTICULTURAL So- 
+ Peeetas Giik 

Ir is true that vast quantities of huckleber: 
ries are produced on lands which are not of 
apy value. But I intend to show that, while 
this class of fruit is hardly worth gathering 
except by Indians, a berry may be raised that 
is worth a place in the garden. 

Is there any doubt about the practicability 
of raising this fruit under culture? Some 
seem skeptical about it, just exactly as my 
father would have been about cultivating 
strawberries, He wouldn’t have believed the 
wild things would submit to be plowed and 
hoed and petted. But Mr. A. 8. Fuller, 
being questioned on this point, says: “Time 
and again bave I eudeavored to direct the at- 
tention of small-fruit culturists to the long- 
neglected but valuable species of the huckle- 
berry; but with no apparent good results, 
All the upland species which grow in dry 
soils are wonderfully improved by culture, 
and there is not the least difficulty in produc- 
ing bountiful erops in any soil where the 
common currant will thrive,” 

For the variety of berries which I have in 
mind Ihave always bad some doubts about 
their standing the hot July and August suns 
of this climate, and I think likely that special 
pains would be necessary to acclimate the 
plant, which glories in defying the sterms 
and tempests of the mountain peaks. But the 
question can only be settled by trying, the 
same as all horticultural doubts have to be de- 
termined, 

Now about the quality and value of the 
fruit. There is as wide range of varieties of 
the huckleberry, both as to the shrub, habit, 
and fruit, as of any other berry that can be 
pvamed. Bushels on bushels of the black, low, 
swamp huckleberry are picked and shipped 
every year, which are almost entirely worth- 
less. But that does not condemn the whole 
genus Corymbosum. Ihave picked these ber- 
ries in all situations, from those dry and taste- 
less squirrel-shot of the swamp to the hardy 
and presumptuous blueberries which grow on 
the rocks of Owl’s Head Mountain, 3,000 feet 
above Lake Memphremagog, in Canada. I 
have gathered them blue, rich, and gamey as 
a partridge, from plucky little shrubs not 
taller than a bunch of garden sage and from 
bushes ten feet high. But I only wish to 
describe one variety, of which I speak from 
personal knowledge and will keep within 
strict limits of fact. There is a forty-acre 
field in the town of Stoddard, New Hampshire, 
used as apasture. It is neither swampy nor 
unusually wet. I have gathered blueberries 
there, picking by hand a bushel anda half a 
day of the fruit, which in size, sweetness, and 
fine flavor would not be despised on the table 
by the side of any berries of any kind kuown 
to the gardener, These berries are quite as 
large as the cherry currant at its best estate, 
entirely blue, and with blcom upon the fruit 
very licht blue, juicy, pulpy, and rich. The 
farmer who owns the field permits outsiders 
to gather for themselves, paying him a stipu- 
lated price of three or four cents per quart. 

The bushes are high, averaging in size and 
hight nearly equal to the ordinary lilac bush. 
Why it would not pay to cultivate and im- 
prove that fruit, or try it, I could never 
imagine. I attribute the neglect to the same 
sort of unbelieving stupidity which has almost 
exterminated fish from the streams in that 
country particularly, before even thinking 
that the hand and skill of man could propa- 
gate and multiply what was so highly valued. 
The baboons of Africa are fond of fire, and 
they are said to gather and ait around an 
abandoned eamp-fire till the last ember is out; 
but they haven’t quite sense enough to poke 
the brands together to keep the fire alive, 
With equal vacancy of mind the past genera- 
tion in my native state destroyed forests, 
exterminated game and fish, and exhausted 
their soils by the most direct methods, and 
never thought of encouraging the overtures of 
Nature in the rudimentary fruits which she 
offered. And we are not wholly cured of 
their follies. If there is in this society any 
fruit culturists who will give those New Hamp- 
shire blueberries a faithful trial, I will assist 
him in procuring seed, or plants, or both. 








STRAWBERRIES. 
wan Rey. E. P. Roe, of West Point, N. Y., 
ys: 

‘*T cultivated last year about three acres. 
Not over one acre was in Strawberries, and 
yet from this my sales in fruits and plants 
amounted to a little over $1,400, or more 
than twice the value of all my other crops to- 
gether. I findit pays better to raise several of 
the best varieties. If one fails, another suc- 
ceeds, and yon learn what kinds are adapted 
to your soil and locality. But every kind 
needs good culture, 


“I make my large plantings in the spring, 
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danger of losing the plants. « ‘They 


largely: in Jay, ‘August, Sep! 
October, for then I get a fine crop the tollow- 
ing season. I expect to have plants of all'the 
leading varieties réddy for ‘market by August 
Ist this year. “As a rule, it rr 
Strawberries in thé spring. 

“Make the ground deep, rich, oud mellow. 
In the garden let thé t6ws bé two feet apart 
and the plants foot apart jn the rows. In 
the field the tows three feet apart and the 
‘platits ofie foot, as “before. “The “first” year 
merely keep the ground clean and loose and 
the runners cut. Take ‘off the blossoms, and 
you will be amply repaid in far. greater vigor 
‘of growth and. 4 much larger crop. the follow- 
ing year. A little fine old rotted manure 
around each plant, when first put out, gives a 
great start. A light covering of stable-manure 
just before freezing weather, makes the best 
winter protection; but. leaves, straw, or eny 


Nirht litter will answer. It will not do to leave 


the working of beds that-are to bear till late 
in spring. The roots must not de disturbed 
then. Let the weeding | and loosening of soil 


be done int ahs spring, and 

the mulch nt ne. a along is moist 
and mellow, 

print) wad elieve i market, it 

on one or two vari- 

ee ie began so in the Strawberry- 

bed it,is. best. to haye early, medium, and late 


varieties, Thus the season .of this most deli- 
cious of fruits is greatly prolonged.” 





RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 





WAGES OF FARM LABORERS. 


The United States Department of Agricul. 
ture, in its July report, gives some interesting 
facts concerning the wages for farm laborers, 
from reports just made to it, in comparison 
with similar reports in 1866 and 1869. About 
1886 H. C, Carey estimated the average wages 
of the country at $9 per month with board. 
The reports in 1866 showed an average of 
$15.50 and about $26 per month without 
board, In the states employing white labor 
generally the average was $28 per month with- 
out ‘board. In 1869 the average was $15.88 
with and $25.13 without board. The reports 
fn 1875 show quite a decline. “The present 
average is $12.40 with board... 

Taking Hlinois as an example, the average 
price without board per month was $28.54 in 
1866, $27.32 in 1869, and $25.20'in 1875; This 
is when they are employed by the year. When 
employed *' by the season ’’ the present average 
daily wages other than harvest is now, $1,01. 

The ayerage price by the year, with board, 
in the various sections is) now $10.17 in the 
Southern, $13.66 in the Western, $16.88 in the 
Middle, $18.58 in the Eastern, and $28.12 on the 
Pacific Coast, The average price for board per 
month by the yearin 1866 was $9.25. For1875 the 
general average is not given. In the Western 
States it varies from $7.72 in Ohio to $9.80 in 
Minnesota. Wisconsin gives $9.05, Illinois 
$8.13. In California it is $15.90, the highest in 
any state. The lowest for any state is $4.05, in 
Southern California,, 


MULCH FOR STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

“JT am afraid that forest-leaves can never be 
made available for Nght mulch in windy re- 
gions. In fact, £ do mot consider leaves to 
possess any value asa mulch. They pack too 
easily, bold too mach moisture, and rot too 
quickly ; but they make the best cold manure 
in the world. They até Nature’s manure, “The 
following is the result of my experience in 
1850 with forest-leaves : 

‘A pork butcher in my neighborhood had 


kept from 20 to'30 fat. hogs in a pen for six or 


sevenyears, and had always used forest-leayes 
for bedding. This was in the East, where 
straw was worth $20 per ton. I bought the 
manure from that pen for $15, and’spread it 
on. gbout fifteen rods of new ground, on part 
of which I set out strawberries, They gtew 
well, and as soon as the buds appeared I 
flooded the patch blossom deep every morning 


at sunrise, letting the water sink into the soll ‘ 
through the day. The result was an enor-* 


mous crop of froit, very thrifty vines, and no 
weeds, because I mulched with tan-bark. 

“T believe the best mulch per se for straw- 
berries is straw, pure and simple, the coarser 
the beiter, and the best manure such as I de- 
scribe; but they should be applied separately. 
Anything which will lay ap light, retain mois- 
ture, without, becoming moldy, retain warmth 
and keep out cold, and maintain an intermedi- 
th and ithe at- 
mosphere makes a good mulch. It must also 
allow some air-space, orit will defeat itself,” — 
Cor. Rural it 


. a. DUPGE, COW-STABL, .. ; 
* swite in Seribner’s thas describes a Dutth: 
cow-stable: ‘‘ After looking over the farm, we 
were taken toward the house and entered a 


( ir rmous room, the 
aT em, The walls 
| Setbo washes. the little windows 


wete buog with white curteins:: Along each 


pubariiraas ire onia 


old Dutch tiles, well laid; then two rows a 
upright posts, the use of Which was not at all 
obvious. Between these rows of posts. was & 
wide passageway leading the whole length of 
the hall. There were several-tables, on which 
were bright utensils and somé handsome arti- 
cles of pottery. We eongratolated ourselves 
on seeing the largest and oleanest dairy we had 
ever met with; but.om a second look the ab- 
sence of milk and of the evidence of daily use 
led us to inquire, and we found, to our surprise, 
that we were in the Cow-stable, which had 
been put in order for the summer. Except for 
the stanchious and ty{ng-poles and tie gutter 
behind the stalls, there was nothing to indi- 
cate the use Intended.” 


FERNS FOR ADORNING AND PEADTIRTIRO THE 
HOME. 

I have found that there {sno ‘plant that cap 
be 80 réadily used far the banging-basket or 
“box of green” asthe fern. They cau-be hung 
or placed anywhere fn the shaded nooks and 
corners of the house; and they can be raised’ 
without any difficulty if the following instruc- 
tions are followed : Go to the woods and select 
your plants (don’t get the most thrifty); take 
them up with as much of fle native soil.as 
you can secure ; plant them in your baskets or 
boxe8, using a¢ compost to plant in-about half 
decayed stump or vegetable matter and half of 
light sandy surface-soil; keeping them well 
watered, but not t0o “wet.” One -essentia? fea- 
ture is desirablé t0 insure success, After you 
have planted. thé plant, eut off the whole of 
the foliage that has grown in its native stafe, 
and in a few. weeks you will get a foliage 
adapted to its locetion. The best time to re- 
move the plants is spring or fall; but with 
eare they will bear removal at any time. 


A SPLENDID SHRUB. 


Although not new in the usual sense of the 
term, still the searcity.of the Great Panicled 
Hydrangea in our suburban grounds is a-source 
of wonder to those who know it well and be- 


hardy shrobs for general pJanting. It seems 


every known condition. It blooms at a season 
(August) when this class of plants are rarely 
found in flower. Lastly, the enormously large 
panicles of pure white flowers makes it the 
most conspicuous object in: our collections; 
hence its very appropriate scientific name— 
Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora. Another 
desirable quality that it. possesses is the ease 
with which it may be increased by means Of 
cuttings. It does not often grow rapidly the 
first season after transplanting; but when 
once fairly established it ie increases in 
size, 
CORN-BLADES. 

Since the partial loss of our forage crops, 
such as oats and hay, by the continued wet 
weather, we would suggest to our farmers the 
careful stripping and curing of corn-blades, 
guch as we used to see when we were a boy, 
neatly tied in’ bundles, like sheaf-oats. There 
is nota more tender and nutritious dry food 
for winter and none more grateful to the 
horse'than nice bright corn-blades. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. 


FROZEN POTATOES. 


Experiments inGermany on frozen potatoes 
prove that the freezing in nowise_alters the 
chemical composition of the tubers. The 
change is simply physical, and even if frozen 
hard ‘they are still fit for distillation, or they 
way be pressed to get rid of the water, and 
then ground into a very good meéal, adapted 
for feeding cattle. 








with to 
freeze up or get out 
lst premiums. Illustrated Circulars free. 


Ed Eclipse Wind Mill Co., Be.oit, Wis, 
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a was a strip of clean brickwork, and next , 


lieve it to.bé one of if not the very finest i 


to succeed in every-variety of soil and under 
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Paints, do not ec thia article wutil you 


PO. Box 9951. 
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IXEDi PAINT, 


which is composed of only the CHOICEST MATE: tp its ang om oe 

ALWAYS UNIFORM. It is PERMANENT In otheke Node BRFECT. pr 

ECONOMICAL IN USE, and ig ‘Feecommended by all consumers as po cna THE FINEST 

PAINT MADE; to which we add our GUARANTEE that it is such; This/ Paint is prepared READY 

FOR USE, requiring no mixing whatever, andis sold in any quantity, from one gallon upward. It is easier 
| Cover better than the best ofany other. Beeduse of inferior “mixed” or * chemical” 

nave. least, tried it. 

Send roererunes re. CARD OF COLORS, which will be maited free. 
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Branch Offices & Factory : 506 NEW YORK 
ze Third Street, ST. MO,” 
83 West Van Buren Stree’ » a. 
of thease Fe from Pure one ack. 
sand buildings, fa has always sect entirely satis- 
factory. We have numerous testimonials like the 
A Nit THAT WILT STAY PUT. 
RURAL NEW YORKER: Itis @ AS object for 
farmers and other peo le in the Santee to a paint 
ae is both HA E AND DURABLE. I have used 





seen a g000. lof the Rubber Paint made 

‘at Cleveland, Ohio, and I KNOW it to answer the 
above requirements, both for ppg and for farm 
jem .. Lnever used a paint so good as this for 


wagons, pes oh ng machines, etc, that tmaust lie exposed 


8. D. RRIS, Hudson, 0. 
eit Hone Baltimore. 


ed yout Paint on the Grand Hotel, Sar- 
atogas rot aH utaw House, I recommend its use to 
ure. that our TRADE Mase rong 
of whieh ve yay ) sai i e; 
e ‘or use a ~ on y- 
Send ioe ample C a Pp o-Ltet. 


to the wea 
a 28th, 1875. 
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A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 





One. Responsible. Agents wante 


fries. only 3 
and SUG Wabnat Ae. Nant . 


204 
Eastern Olice. 235 N Pitta telwhik, Pa. 


THE FARMER’S FAVORITE. 


CIDER MILL. 


Perfection at Last Obtained. 





aan one Sim and Most Perfect Grinder in 
So ts eut and slide the arid leave 
Pi ps ; but thoroughly erushes and — 


it, so that every cell is brcken and a fine pomace p: 
duced. Hence we get more juice from the came 
amount of fruit than by any other mill. 

Send for an I Circular. 


*MANUFACTURED BY 


The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 

Higganum, Ct., 
AND FOR SALE AT THEIR BRANCH OFFICES: 
R. ee pfes* & Co., 189 and 191 Water &t., 
Ww. E. Hampton, 140 Walnut St., Cincin- 

nati, Ohio 
W. H. Banks & Co., Chicago, Il; 
and with the Trade generally. 


AMAZON RED RASPBERR Y.—300 per cent. 
ahead, ormous bearers; largest berry; most de- 
cious, Circulars and fruit-cut free oat ppiants, 
per eet reference 
{gatos J, w. .* Hy ea Kent Co., 
Proprietors of “ Amazo: 


IMPORTED 


DUTCH BULBS. 


Our new Descriptive Priced Ca oe above is 
ready for mailing. - M. THouE & CO., 
9 York. 


THROW AWAY TOUR. 0 OED PRESSES. 


SELF- Columbian, 
RONGEST CHEAP . BEST. 
Will do the nose of a yates, Ss. 

















$14; 6x9, 4 $60. 
Card Pres type, roller, Phy ete. 
$5. Stamp ‘or catalogue to 


CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
‘Typ, Zounde) sh Brattle St., 
ston. Established 1847. 














STEAM PUMPS, oa 


MANUSACTURING 











nie f ‘. ¥ eoeins. wee td sane 
omple ee Ost. practical K ‘ 
in use. thy 4 sally in the land should haved. one. 


obese me MIXED PAIN® €0., 68 Barelay St.).N. ¥< 


mer SWIVEL PLOW 






Won First Prize at Great 
and, nce uae ones avery 

n kno 80 extensive ehateit 
lik ikea. Sve ry Farmer should Sonne it.tor on fall places iy 
It will save Tabor and increase crops. Sénd for iron. 


(Buccdescre te ¥. ret RET, &Co.), re Mass. 


EASTERN MARYLAND FARMS 


&” Send for free Descriptive Pamphiet te 
WM. 8. RIDGELY, Denton, Ma. 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


Swivel-Plow mnequalea. "N bg --y 70, 




















_E. HOWARD & CO’S, 







Have been tested over thirty ny war- 
ranted in every respect. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 

EK, HOWARD & Co., 
55:2 Broadway, New York. 











MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


Troy Phere Belis, known to the 
pubite Sines $26, which h 7 4 at 
equaled by any_and ® sale “axeseding that. of al. 


Address either TROY or WEST TR 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 








MYER Mr, ‘ 
MSELLS Co 


CHURCH,.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 


-BLYMYER MANUFACTORING co., 
664 to 6% West Kighth St., Cincinnaté Pe 








BUCKEYE BELL FOU NDEY. 
~ 1837. 


Peg cong ey 
in by “4 otary ang: 
Schools, 


adardece, Wire dlarms, 
ae. 





ted. 
Miustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
103 and 104 East Second St. Cinciunatd 





nM ENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


oc perior qualit 
Siar CHE mesa 


MEDICAL 


BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 


(10D0-M AGNESIAN). 
Dito WATERS ARE A SOVERBIGN REMEDY 
for Kidney, Blood, Digestive, and Bilious Dis- 
Liver Complaints, D: mtg Diabetes, a a all dis: 
uD 
a Laxative, Diu Diuretic and * 
and 





eases requirin Tonic. An- 
alysis by Prof. ler, of Columbia College. 
For-circulars inquire of your st, or address 
10D0-MAGNESIAN SPRING CO., 
Beloit, Wis. 
Refers to B. E, HALE, 06 Park'Place, New York. 


CANCER, pain. ‘No.ceustios or khifo used 
The cure is perfect. close 25 cts. for pamphlet con- 


taining cases and references. Address 
PARK & MCLEISH, 








No. 21 East Mth Street, New York. 








and = hine habit 

speedily cured. Pai: Panis 

Sendictamp for tieula ete oped. 
ton. 187 cahington bt, Chicago TIL 





ih 


on 


g 
if 











“ae 
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THE DYING. BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE. 
VICOR OF LIFE |. 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY'S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER ! 


ONE BOTTLE: 












will make the Bicod pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes |. 


bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hatrstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Petters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Moath, ana Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. ° 
‘TtResolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Dis Ww 
that bave Hugered in the sys “L MBre 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be ~- 


Strofula or, Syphilitic, , Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


sic Rheumatism! Scrofula, Glandul 
Sat gete, OP eee sepeen ares 
Tie Doloreux, White Swe ee Tamers, Uk 
cers, Mercurial 





Basses te 





R. 
BADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One bo Dest Bottle 


TUBETSTEM AG 
spe ere STEM 


ONE EPIDRMICE AND DOLLARS REPRE 
OTHER MEDICINES 


MO’ 7 READY at 
APPLIED 
WEAVER CAUSH Chai on en 
~~ 
ing in sparsely J 
secure the tESDWwaATe 
RNADY is in It can be used wi 
positive assurance of able in all cases where 
or oiphtherts is or if seized with In- 
SoreThroat, 
ness, Inflammation of els, 
Stomach, er, Kidneys; or with Croup, Quin- 
. Beyer ap ‘ jhe, 
Delorens Xe a: or ih Fambage, 
eS nin ? ‘ot eumatism; wan a, 
olera Morbus, ; or Burns, Scal 
or Bruises; or T 





Pwo! ty drops in half a tumbler 


few moments ARTHURN onan oi 80UR M- 
Ys 'Y, COLIC, WIND THE 
hee een INTERNAL P 
Travelers should eivere casty a bottle of Rad- 
way’s Relief A few drops in 
water will t sickness or from 
pF cer toorars or as 
Sold by Druggists. Fries Eity Cents. 














. THE INDEPENDENT. 





DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


STILL GORFINAR 70 KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK ‘OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND amr 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


‘| Of any mes = in the United States, which they offer 
: Retail. at Wholesale Prices. 


oT aaa cased 


‘Fle King of the Body ié the brain; the stomach its maio 
support; the nerves its messengers; the bowels, the kidneys, and 
the poreaiits safeguards. Indigestion creates a violent revolt among 
these attachés.of the regal organ, and to bring them back to their 
> ta there is nothing like the regulating, purifying, invigorating, 
ooling operation of 


Y rarrant's EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


It renovates the system and restores to health both the body and 
the mind. Sold by all Druggists. } 


To School Offi icers and Church Trustees : 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH | FURNITURE 


until you get Prices 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL. FURNITURE CO., 


“MARVEL” SCHOOL DESKS, 
{84a and 186 State Street Chicago Ill. 


Important to Owners of Houses! 
Read this and Show Your Neighbors! 
Paint rer Houses with 
Miller Bros.’ Chemical Paint, | 


TOieh is mode of Swrtett Eee Spite heed. 
colors, = ate 


by hasa utiful g 
the Se warlbenmoo ‘one-third less than an paint in the’ market. F 
Samet gi ich one bundred 























a crin jis 


Pisntembes, 16, 1875. 






IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
-ojand should pe 
Sage be yp allowe 





or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 
BROWN’S . 


BRONCHIAL TROGHES, | 


ene erene ais a 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC. SPEAKERS 


and 
threat, an un i aomaeete 8, 
Oo utation and ot 
ae Sa amen oe less and cheap 


'AIN ONLY the genuine 


BROWS” ONG, Tacs, 








Mis. WNGLOWs 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. ‘ 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physictatis and 
Nourses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It co acidity of the 





my ie imitations, tw Send tors sample au card of dof colors ar re nee wit t 
of charg MILLER rater 
or, New York Enamel net Ang coe “ios 5 ine 











i cpa tae pate aa ae “laa 
SB 4 CEME LT NG, for Steam F Boilers, ete. 
urate Speunange Suess, 





a 
d the public are cautioned. 4 


m | pow ne meats, Boome YH Ww TONS 87 Maiden Lane, N. 


UILDING PAPER! 


Roofing, D. and asa ad Samii 3 
for eee wilt pasta ey they Tey hs ue. +4 “nae 


sent free). Dealers in all kind: without i Material, such es Lum yt for Grew Cerunrs & 

(rare Hardware Baner, ete oT a ke eet 00K wo anyone well yantea to hondlc Sar cn Hinds? algo Dealers 
or ‘Terms. m 

special Indacemen O88 Us POLI, RIVER PAPER CO., 140 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CROWN OF LIFE | GHIGAGO SCALE CO., 











SUNDAY-SOHOOLS. 
The demand is even la than for the great —3 
book, New Silver Song. Nearly ever Cte n co 
examined b a eringe apse ocene, forasu 


pecimnen’ 60} toile on 
receipt of $5 oka, Bpee Specimen pages * free to all. 


SILVER CAROLS. 


KI IN G ti of —— Rp 


* Just ny | we have ons. ) al is the pra’ 
from frit c © per Gonen. Ask your ee 
seller for i CA send 50 cents for sample copy. Speci- 
men pages fr 





4-Ton Hay or Stock Scales.......... 860 


All other sizes at great reduction. All Scales war- 
ranted. Full particulars upon:a) " 





THE 


ANTHEM CHOIR, 


ze a i popeine work —-F for poneeing $05 is 
Service, aise, conventi: 
} A Tnae copy "g. 8 


W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, 0. 


Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 
are notified that we have just issued our new and 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST, 


containing a new list of Woods, with prices and 
|e Forwarded on application with Scout 


GEO W. READ & CO. 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th and 6th sts., E. R., N.Y. 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 





Grade Of), Sack 


ELECANT NEW DESICNS. 
For Sale by all leading Dealers. 


Fectorhee, Ee income, 46 deka, Girect, N.Y. 


i SHOT GUN. 














noxwood, Pattern 


MIDDLETOWN 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


68 and 70 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il. |. 








ca T Tae 


$102$2595 os 





st h, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health,and comfort to mother and 





HOUSEHOLD 7 
PANACEA \sisecm sx 


FAMILY 
UINMENT, Sx === 


PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 
CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 


BROWN’S 


VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR WORM L< LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN 100K: PALB AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 
stomach. 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm preparé- 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 

25 Cents a Box. 














To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the THETH 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 
USE 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


|DENTIFRICE. 


35 Cents a Bottle. 
Manufactared by 
JOHN 1. BROWN & SONS, Boston 
CURTIS & BROWN, Proprieters, 





Sdtatuanusensets * Peden lane. be anwantaranean . 


. 





fie 











